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LUC eee 


Ole HE WATCH-1TOWER, 


“ NOTHING TOO MucH.” 


THERE is an old Greek adage, pydev dyav, “ nothing too much.” 
Therein is much wisdom, for it lays down the injunction to tread 
that middle way which lies between extremes. In perhaps no book 
of modern times has that injunction been so flagrantly set at defiance 
as in the two volumes of biography and autobiography which have 
just issued from the pen of Mr. Edward Maitland, in recording the 
experiences of himself and the late Dr. Anna Kingsford, the writers 
of The Perfect Way and other works. (Anna Kingsford, Her Ltfe, 
Letters, Diary, and Work, by Edward Maitland. London, Redway, 
7600... Price 315. 6d. net.) 

We are quite willing to believe in the sincerity of the bio- 
grapher and recorder of the experiences of Mrs. Kingsford, but we 
cannot have confidence in the accuracy of the author with regard 
to the controversial incidents which form no inconsiderable part of 
the narrative. We do not intend, however, to revive ancient his- 
tory, and quote the views of the “‘ other side,” for no one is any 
longer interested in the matter. It is sufficient to remark with 
regard to the presidency of the London Lodge, that the majority of 
the members of that Lodge preferred their studies conducted on 
the lines of the possibility of help from living men who were 
trained seers, rather than those of the ‘ illuminations of the gods ” 
which were entirely out of the control of the recipient. Mr. 
Sinnett’s point-blank denial of the allegation that he denied 
the truth of reincarnation also gives us pause, and so with other 


things personal, 
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Not only is the recital of all these old controversies to be re- 
eretted, but also the record of many private incidents that should 
never have seen the light. What, above all things, we imagine, 
Mr. Maitland has at heart, is that the teaching he venerates so 
highly should be judged on its own merits; what good, then, to dis- 
count it so heavily by these private incidents? However, perhaps 
after all it is best so, for now all can form their own judgment and 
compare good and bad together. 

It is just the personal factor that is so important in all things 
psychic ; so that when we remember the collaborators’ detestation 
of Mr. Gladstone and their opinion of Madame Blavatsky, we are not 
surprised to read the record of two prophetic visions, in the first of 
which Mr. Gladstone is in hell, a Laocoon in the grip of deadly 
pythons, and at the same time illuminated within by the fires of 
remorse, while H.P.B. is in the Brahmanical heaven smoking 
cigarettes. Mrs. Kingsford introduces her to God Mercury; at 
which the ‘‘old lady” 1s much surprised and is converted to the 
belief in a personal God, asking whether his godship objected to 
smoking! All of which is very mixed. The Braéhmanical heaven 
is called in Theosophical parlance Kama Loka, and by some spiri- 
tualists the “Summer Land”; the same remarks applying to Mrs. 
Kingsford’s own Greek heaven, where are the gods and guinea 
pigs. 

This brings out another trait in Mrs. Kingsford’s character, one 
for which all honour is due to her. Her extraordinary love for 
animals led her to prosecute an unremitting crusade against the bar- 
barous cruelties of the vivisectionists ; with pen and voice she urged 
the cause of the poor defenceless dumb creatures, and never relaxed 
her energies as long as she could stand or hold a pen. In this she 
did most admirable and praiseworthy work, but here again she 
forgot the wise old saw, ‘‘ nothing too much,” for not only did she 
love the animals, but she loved them more than her own kind. Her 
chief pets were guinea pigs, and one especially she loved beyond all 
others. When her little friend “‘ Rufus” died she was frantic with 
grief, and ever afterwards, on the anniversary of its exodus, she 
kept up a kind of Shraddha ceremony, offering up prayers for its 
“soul.” This tendency in her symbolized itself to her dreaming 
consciousness in a very graceful vision. She was at the feet of the 
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Pope, praying the Holy Father to establish an order for the suppres- 
sion of vivisection and give it a symbol. Taking a sheet of paper 
from the table the successor of St. Peter rolled it into the shape of a 
fool’s cap and placed it on her head, saying, “ There is your symbol, 
daughter. You shall be called the ‘ Fools of Christ.’ ” 

But, indeed, her unbalanced love for the animals led her to 
such extremes that it is difficult to write on the matter without 
strong speech. She deliberately tried to ‘‘ will” Claude Bernard, Paul 
Bert, and Pasteur, the leading vivisectionists, todeath. She believed 
that she had succeeded in the first two cases, and determined to do 
her utmost to compass the end of the rest of their confréres. ‘To put 
it plainly, this was calm, deliberate and cold-blooded murder ; and 
one so unbalanced, under sufficient provocation, would be likely to 
stick at nothing to accomplish her ends. It was in reference to this 
subject that Madame Blavatsky wrote to her: 

‘““T feel sure and know that the Master approves your opposing 
the principle of vivisection, but not the practical way you do it, 
injuring yourself and doing injury to others, without much bene- 
fiting the poor animals. Of course, it is Karma in the case of Paul 
Bert. But so it is in the case of every murdered man. Nevertheless, 
the weapon of Karma, unless he acts unconsciously, is a murderer in 
the sight of that same Karma that used him. Let us work against 
the prenciple, then ; not against personalities.” 

It is, however, with Mrs. Kingsford in her capacity as seeress 
that we are most interested. ‘Taking all data into consideration, 
she must be placed, generally, in that category which, while trans- 
cending ordinary mediumship, falls short of really trained seership 
—that desirable attainment which is the goal of the truly philo- 
sophical and scientific mystic. At the same time she seems 
occasionally to have touched the higher level, and sometimes to 
have fallen to the lower, being, as she was, a kaleidoscope of moods. 

One of the “‘illuminations ” which seems to have given especial 
pleasure, for it is quoted no less than three times, tells us that an 
occultist is a ‘religious scientist” but not a ‘“‘saint.” We have 
neither any quarrel with names nor yet any reverence for them, our 
business is rather to tryand understand human life and character; and 
here again we get the personal factor in the communication at the 
expense of truth. We had always thought that ethics had been 
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inculcated almost ad nauseam by the “occultists,” in the theosophical 
sense, their ideals being the Christ and Buddha, whom they have 
hitherto regarded as saints, face the Genius of Mrs. Kingsford. 
With the general programme, however, of Mrs. Kingsford we 
are in entire sympathy; her effort was to unify and interpret all the 
religions of the world known to us, especially directing her attention 
to the Grecian, Egyptian, Jewish and Christian. The essentially 
oriental religions entered but slightly into the scheme; of the Veda 
and Pitaka and Zend Avesta little is said. The leading idea of Mrs. 
Kingsford was that the Christian religion must trace its true origin 


to the Mysteries—preéminently the Mysteries of Bacchus; and_ - 


though we are strongly inclined to believe the main postulate, we 
can by no means endorse the details. This much is certain, that no 
subject is of greater interest for the western world than the one pro- 
posed by the authors of Zhe Perfect Way. But for the satisfactory 
accomplishment of the task two things are absolutely necessary ; 
firstly, the faculty to read the old records of the world-memory a# 
wzll, the result of stern discipline and the exercise of that supreme 
common sense which so few mortals ever possess; and secondly, a 
faculty of scholarly research, whereby the results arrived at may be 
fitly recommended to the minds of the students of religion and 
history. It is the rarest thing on earth to come across the mystic 
who will submit to such training, or check his impressions by the 
stern discipline of research; and though no one would deny that 
Mrs. Kingsford had the ability, we look in vain for the results of 
that accurate research in her works. 

It is exceedingly probable that Mrs. Kingsford, in a past birth, 
was a priestess in one of the Egyptian temples, and recovered some 
glimpses of that birth. Both she and Mr. Maitland claim to have 
been “initiated” in the past. ‘That again is highly probable; but 
what does “initiated” mean ? There were thousands and thousands 
of the “initiated” in antiquity. Having passed through the prelim- 
inary ¢edefaz, the candidates proceeded to the muesz’s, where the facts 
of the kamalokic state were dramatically represented for their edi- 
fication, and explanations given to induce them to lead a noble life 
and escape from the attractions of sense. ‘The candidate was then 
said to be “initiated.” If judged worthy, he could then pass on to 
the efopieca, where the state of blessedness or the facts of the deva- 
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chanic plane were revealed, and in the higher stages of this degree 
psychic visions were induced. - As Apuleius writes in Zhe Golden 
Ass (xi.): “TI have seen the sun shining with brilliant light at 
midnight, and the lower and higher gods.” But real “ initiation,” 
in the theosophical and platonic sense, was beyond all that. 

The vestal virgins, pythonesses and seeresses of the temples 
were not the directors of the Mysteries, but were used by the 
initiated priests as Zuczdes. Of course we are only speaking of the 
genuine side of the Mysteries, and not of the time of their degrada- 
tion, when the priests were mere charlatans and money-grubbers, 
of whom Porphyry writes: “‘ The sacrifices of fools are mere food for 
fire, and the offerings they bring help the robbers of temples to lead 
their evil life.” The results obtained through such a durde de- 
pended entirely on the moral character and knowledge of the 
directing priest; and seeing that the characteristics of Mrs. Kings- 
ford place her in this category, an important factor to take into 
account is the said ‘‘ directing priest.” The numerous admissions 
of want of knowledge on such points, and of lack of information on 
historical details that are thoroughly well known to students of 
such subjects, is sufficient indication that the necessary directing 
force was absent. 

Nevertheless, it is precisely the presence or absence of such 
factors that make the whole record so interesting to the careful 
student of psychology. Granting that Mrs. Kingsford, for instance, 
had a correct impression of a past experience when finding herself 
in a chorus singing a Bacchic chant, nevertheless the version of that 
chant which she gives is patently only a blurred reminiscence, dis- 
torted by her own scientific studies. We fortunately have some of 
these old Hymus still remaining, and one who has tasted their 
gentine flavour is quick to detect even a single new ingredient, much 
more then to discover additions entirely unknown to ancient thought 
and feeling. ‘The form, too, is disappointing ; the swing with which 
the verse starts is suddenly checked at the end of the line, especially 
of the second of the couplet, and it falls straightway into mediocrity. 
Mr. Maitland calls this the “recovered gnosis.” No one would 
welcome more warmly the recovery of that gnosis than the present 
writer, as every reader of LucIFER is well aware; but when we 
come across so many demonstrable errors, we should have pre- 
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ferred the claims to have been less and the industry of research 
greater. 

The chief feature of Mrs. Kingsford’s system is the glorification 
of woman. Here again the personal factor is largely to the fore, 
for Mr. Maitland several times records the exaggerated opinions of 
Mrs. Kingsford on this point, and the keenness with which she re- 
sented any imagined slight on her sex. 

Therefore, the woman is made the type of the intuition, and 
we are finally confronted with the hermaphrodite conception of a 
deity designated by that horribly inelegant compound “ bi-une.” 
Personally we prefer the view of Porphyry, who wrote to his wife, 
Marcella: ‘‘ Neither trouble thyself much whether thou be male or 
female in body, nor look on thyself as a woman ”—all the more so 
as this perpetual harping on sex symbology has created great pre- 
judice against many beautiful ideas in Zhe Perfect Way. But why, 
above all things, has the mystic no idea of humour? It is an enor- 
mous help to common sense, and might have saved the world much 
absurdity. There is another symbol of the intuition, which Mr. 
Maitland portentously reveals as a very great mystery; the reader 
who has been carefully indoctrinated with the idea of woman’s 
transcendent superiority, and of her being the only worthy symbol 
of the highest of all human faculties, is suddenly confronted with 
the astounding revelation that the symbol of the intuition in the 
Mysteries was—an ass! 


Again, we can understand the meaning ofa writer when calling 
Tertullian, for instance, a Calvinist. We should not accuse such 
a phrase as obnoxious to the charge of anachronism, for even the 
slenderest education is aware of the respective dates of the famous 
Montanist and of Calvin; but when we are gravely informed that 
Paul was a Manicheean, and that the sect of Manichezeans arose 
‘““many years before Paul wrote,” we feel inclined to take the two 
thick quarto volumes of old Beausobre’s H7stodre Critique de Manichée 
from our shelves and hurl them mentally at the head of such an 
“illumination.” 

But it is impossible to go through the whole of the present two 
volumes and the rest of the collaborators’ writings, and point out 
the errors of this kind with which they are filled ; nor is it our desire 
to do so; for we should have to filla number of LucirerR at least 
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We are perfectly aware, at the same time, that every work of this 
kind, in which there is an attempt to combine mysticism and history, 
could be treated in the same way; and all we desire to accomplish 
is, if possible, to bring home to the minds of indiscriminate admirers 
of the works of Mrs. Kingsford that it would be as well for thein to 
study the subjects for themselves and not pin their faith to a single 
individual. What above all things we require is the getting at the 
facts. ‘‘ Verify quotations, and again verify quotations, and yet 
again verify quotations,” was the wise injunction once given by a 
famous Oxford tutor to his favourite pupil when embarking on 
a literary career, and we may add to this triple-headed Cerberus of 
an injunction which guards the way to the secret halls of history, 
‘Check and counter-check and re-check your reminiscences,” if you 
have any. 

Let us take warning by past experience and avoid falling into 
the errors of our ancient selves. There is no more delusive path to 
travel on than the indiscriminate “interpretation” of ancient 
allegories and myths. In the early centuries of Christianity men 
were busily engaged at compiling ‘‘syntheses” of every system 
in existence; the more opposed were any two systems, the more 
anxious were they to reconcile them. ‘They were to have a universal 
key of interpretation which should unlock the world allegories and 
myths; they interpreted everything in heaven and on earth, and saw 
myth and fable of the soul in the most straightforward narratives 
of human imbecility. ‘‘ Nothing too much” was forgotten, and “ all 
or nothing ” took its place. 

It is always a lighter strain on the intellect to take up an extreme 
position ; it eliminates the disquieting factor of discrimination and 
induces the pleasing delusion of being for ever quite certain of one’s 
own ground. The more incongruous the revelation, the more virtue 
is there in the faith of the extremist. Such a frame of mind leads to 
that acme of absurdity—belief in the infallibility of some particular 
revelation ; or even to that most imbecile of all follies—belief in the 
infallibility of some particular person. In all the above we criticize 
ourselves as well as others. ‘The members of the Theosophical 
Society—a considerable number of them at any rate—have ever had 
a tendency in this direction. ‘They must have a particular -hero or 
heroine whom they do their best to injure by clothing them in a 
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Nessus shirt of fancied impeccability. Or if they be not hero- 
worshippers of this type, then they will have a set of infallible 
dogmas; and taking hints and amateur expositions, based, for the 
most part, on misunderstanding, as absolute verities, do their best to 
for ever destroy the credit of that Sacred Science for which they 
protest themselves ready to sacrifice their lives. 

Let us finally conclude these notes with a few remarks on the 
reminiscences of past births put forward by Mrs. Kingsford. Among 
other personalities she was persuaded that she had occupied the 
bodies of Anne Boleyn, Joan of Arc, Faustina the younger, wife of 
Marcus Aurelius, Mary Magdalene, an Egyptian priestess or Bacchic 
votary, and Queen Esther. It will be a shock to Christian readers 
to learn that Mary Magdalene should have degenerated into Annia 
Faustina, whose profligacy was so open and infamous, and so 
notoriously known to all except to her wilfully blind husband. 
What, again, had Anne Boleyn to specially recommend her? We 
expected better things of the disciples of Jesus, and cannot but think 
that Mrs. Kingsford too readily identified herself with her imagina- 
tions. Mr. Maitland, too, does not seem to have made much of an 
advance when disincarnating from the body of ‘‘ John the Beloved ” 
—who lay on the breast of the Lord, and at the ripe old age of 
ninety was seer of the Apocalyptic Vision of Patmos—into the body 
of Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic; for Mr. Maitland is persuaded of 
these things. Marcus Aurelius was born in 121 A.D. ; and John 
must have died about 90 or so. Surely he should not have forgotten 
all his Christianity and his great Master in thirty short years ? Weare 
willing to entertain the idea of some similarity between the characters 
of Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrius Antoninus and Mr. Mait- 
land, for theyare both sententious enough, but we decline emphatically 
to connect the writer of the autobiography under review with John, 
the brother of the Lord. Reserving all opinion as to the historical 
accuracy of the Gospels, we have too high a respect for the great 
Teacher whom the Christians worship, to do aught but indignantly 
hurl back the aspersion which such overwhelming vanity has cast 
upon his brother. It is because of such things that we are convinced 
that Mr. Maitland has done his best to destroy the reputation of 
Lhe Perfect Way—an all the more regrettable state of affairs seeing 
that there are so many good ideas scattered throughout the volume. 


Ge Ronen 


MAN AND HIS BODIES. 
Il.—TuHer Asrrart Bopy. 


(Continued from Vol. Xvi1. p. 507.) 


LET us study this astral body under these impacts from within 
and without. We see it permeating the physical body and extend- 
ing around it in every direction like a coloured cloud. ‘The colours 
vary with the nature of the man, with his lower, animal, passional 
nature, and the part outside the physical body is called the kamic 
aura, as belonging to the kama or desire body, commonly called the 
astral body of man.* For the astral body is the vehicle of man’s 
kamic consciousness, the seat of all animal passions and desires, 
the centre of the senses, as already said, where all sensations arise. 
It changes its colours continually as it vibrates under thought- 
impacts; if a man loses his temper, flashes of scarlet appear; if he 
feels love, rose-red thrills through it. If the man’sthoughts are high 
and noble they demand finer astral matter to answer to them, and 
we trace this action on the astral body in its loss of the grosser and 
denser particles from each sub-plane, and its gain of the finer and 
rarer kinds. The astral body of a man whose thoughts are low and 
animal is gross, thick, dense, and dark in colour—often so dense 
that the outline of the physical body is almost lost in it; whereas 
that of an advanced man is fine, clear, luminous and bright in 
colour, a really beautiful object. In such a case the lower passions 
have been dominated, and the selective action of the mind has 
refined the astral matter. “By thinking nobly, then, we purify the 
astral body, even without having consciously worked towards that 
end. And be it remembered that this inner working exercises a 


* This separation of the ‘‘aura” from the man, as though it were something 
different from himself, is misleading, although very natural from the point of view 
of observation. The “aura” is the cloud round the body, in ordinary parlance ; 
really, the man lives on the various planes in such garments as befit each, and all 
these garments or bodies interpenetrate each other; the lowest and smallest of 
these is called “the body,” and the mixed substances of the other garments are 
called the aura when they extend beyond that body. The kamic aura, then, is 
merely such pait of the kamic body as extends beyond the physical. 
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potent influence on the thoughts that are attracted from without to 
the astral body; a body which is made by its owner to respond 
habitually to evil thoughts acts as a magnet to similar thought- 
forms in its vicinity, whereas a pure astral body acts on such 
thoughts with a repulsive energy, and attracts to itself thought- 
forms composed of matter congruous with its own. 

As said above, the astral body hinges on one side to the 
physical, and it is affected by the purity or impurity of the physical 
body. We have seen that the solids, liquids, gases and ethers of 
which the physical body is composed may be coarse or refined, 
gross or delicate. Their nature will in turn affect the nature of 
their corresponding astral envelopes. If, unwisely careless about 
the physical, we build into our dense bodies solid particles of an 
impure kind, we attract to ourselves the correspondingly impure 
kind of what we will call the solid astral. As we, on the 
other hand, build into our dense bodies solid particles of purer 
type, we attract the correspondingly purer type of solid astral 
matter. As we carry on the purification of the physical body by 
feeding it on clean food and drink, by excluding from our diet the 
polluting kinds of aliment—the blood of animals, alcohol, and other 
things that are foul and degrading—we not only improve our 
physical vehicle of consciousness, but we also begin to purify the 
astral vehicle and take from the astral world more delicate and finer 
materials for its construction. The effect of this is not only impor- 
tant as regards the present earth-life, but it has a distinct bearing 
also—as we shall see later—on the next post-mortem state, on the 
stay in the astral world, and also on the kind of body we shall have 
in the next life upon earth. 

Nor is this all: the worse kinds of food attract to the astral 
body entities of a mischievous kind belonging to the astral world, 
for we have to do not only with astral matter, but also with what 
are called the elementals of that region. ‘These are entities of 
higher and lower types existing on that plane, given birth to by the 
thoughts of men, and there are also in the astral world depraved 
men imprisoned in their astral bodies, known as elementaries. The 
elementals are attracted towards people whose astral bodies contain 
inatter congenial to their nature, while the elementaries naturally 
seek those who indulge in vices such as they themselves encouraged 
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while in physical bodies. Any person endowed with astral vision sees, 
as he walks along our London streets, hordes of loathsome elemen- 
tals crowding round our butchers’ shops, and in beer-houses and 
gin-palaces elementaries specially gather, feasting on the foul 
emanations of the liquors, and thrusting themselves, when possible, 
into the very bodies of the drinkers. These beings are attracted by 
those who build their bodies out of these materials, and such people 
have these surroundings as part of their astral life. So it goes on 
through each stage of the astral plane; as we purify the physical 
we draw to ourselves correspondingly pure stages of the astral 
matter. 

Now of course the possibilities of the astral body largely depend 
on the nature of the materials we build into it; as by the process of 
purification we make these bodies finer and finer, they cease to 
vibrate in answer to the lower impulses, and begin to answer to 
the higher influences of the astral world. We are thus making an 
instrument which, though by its very nature sensitive to influences 
coming to it from without, is gradually losing the power of responding 
to the lower vibrations, and is taking on the power of answering to 
the higher—an instrument which is tuned to vibrate only to the 
higher notes. As we can take a wire to produce a sympathetic 
vibration, choosing to that end its diameter, its length and its 
tension, so we can attune our astral bodies to give out sympathetic 
vibrations when noble harmonies are sounded in the world around 
us. This is not a mere matter of speculation or of theory; it is 
a matter of scientific fact. As here we tune the wire or the string, 
so there we can tune the strings of the astral body; the law of 
cause and effect holds good there as well as here; we appeal to 
the law, we take refuge in the law, and on that we rely. All we 
need is knowledge, and the will to put the knowledge into practice. 
This knowledge you may take and experiment on first, if you will, 
asa mere hypothesis, congruous with facts known to you in the 
lower world; later on, as you purify the astral body, the hypothesis 
will change into knowledge; it will be a matter of your own first- 
hand observation, so that you will be able to verify the theories 
you originally accepted only as working hypotheses. 

Our possibilities then of mastering the astral world, and of be- 
coming of real service there, depend first of all on this process of 
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purification. ‘There are definite methods of Yoga by which develop- 
nent of the astral senses may be helped forward in a rational and 
healthy way, but it is not of the least use to try to teach these to 
anyone who has not been using these simple preparatory means of 
purification. It is a common experience that people are very 
anxious to try some new and unusual method of progress, but it is 
idle to instruct people in Yoga when they will not even practise 
these preparatory stages in their ordinary life. Suppose one began 
to teach some very simple form of Yoga to an ordinary unprepared 
person; he would take it up eagerly and enthusiastically because it 
was new, because it was strange, because he hoped for very quick 
results, and before he had been working at it for even a year he 
would get tired of the regular strain of it in his daily life and dis- 
heartened by the absence of immediate effect; unused to persistent 
effort, steadily maintained day after day, he would break down and 
give up his practice; the novelty outworn, weariness would soon 
assert itself. If a person cannot or will not accomplish the simple 
and comparatively easy duty of purifying the physical and astral 
bodies by using a temporary self-denial to break the bonds of 
evil habits in eating. and drinking, it is idle for him to hanker 
after more difficult processes which attract by reason of their 
novelty and would soon be dropped as an intolerable burden. All 
talk even of special methods is idle until these ordinary humble means 
have been practised for some time; but with the purification new 
possibilities will begin to show themselves. The pupil will find 
knowledge gradually flow into him, keener vision will awaken, 
vibrations will reach him from every side, arousing in him response 
which could not have been made by him in the days of blindness 
and obtuseness. Sooner or later, according to the Karma of his past, 
this experience becomes his, and just as a child mastering the 
difficulties of the alphabet has the pleasure of the book it can read, 
so the student will find coming to his knowledge and under his 
control possibilities of which he had not dreamed in his careless days, 
new vistas of knowledge opening out before him, a wider ‘universe 
unfolding on every side. 

ibe now, for a few moments, we study the astral body as regards 
its functions an the sleeping and waking states, we shall be able 
easily and rapidly to appreciate its functions when it becomes a 
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vehicle of consciousness apart from the body. If we study a person 
when he is awake and when he is asleep we shall become aware ot 
one very marked change as regards the astral body; when he is 
awake, the astral activities—the changing colours and so on—all 
manifest themselves in and immediately around the physical body ; 
but when he is asleep a separation has occurred, and we see the 
physical body—the dense body and the etheric double—lying by 
themselves on the bed, while the astral body is floating in the air 
above them.* If the person we are studying is one of mediocre 
development, the astral body when separated from the physical is 
the somewhat shapeless mass before described ; it cannot go far away 
from its physical body, it is useless as a vehicle of consciousness, and 
the man within it is in a very vague and dreamy condition, 
unaccustomed to act away from his physical vehicle ; in fact, he may 
be said to be almost asleep, failing the medium through which he 
has been accustomed to work, and he is not able to receive definite 
impressions from the astral world or express himself clearly through 
the poorly-organized astral body. The centres of sensation in it 
may be affected by passing thought-forms, and he may answer in it 
to stimuli that rouse the lower nature; but the whole effect given to 
the observer is one of sleepiness and vagueness, the astral body 
lacking all definite activity and floating idly, inchoate, above the 
sleeping physical form. If anything should occur tending to lead 
or drive it away from its physical partner, the latter will awaken 
and the astral will quickly re-enter it. But if a person be observed 
who is much more developed, say one who is accustomed to function 
in the astral world and to use the astral body for that purpose, it 
will be seen that when the physical body goes to sleep and the astral 
body slips out of it, we have the man himself before us in full con- 
sciousness ; the astral body is clearly outlined and definitely organ- 
ized, bearing the likeness of the man, and the man is able to use it 
as a vehicle—a vehicle far more convenient than the physical. 
He is wide awake, and is working far more actively, more accurately, 
with greater power of comprehension, than when he was confined 1p 
the denser physical vehicle, and he can move about freely and with 


* See for a fuller description the articles on “Dreams” in LUCIFER for 
November and December, 1895, by C. W. Leadbeater. 
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immense rapidity at any distance, without causing the least disturb- 
ance to the sleeping body on the bed. 

If such a person has not yet learned to link together his astral 
and physical vehicles, if there be a break in consciousness when the 
astral body slips out as he falls asleep, then, while he himself will 
be wide awake and fully conscious on the astral plane, he will not 
be able to impress on the physical brain on his return to his denser 
vehicle the knowledge of what he has been doing during his 
absence ; under these circumstances his ‘“‘ waking ” consciousness— 
as it is the habit to term the most limited form of our consciousness 
—will not share the man’s experiences in the astral world, not 
because #e does not know them, but because the physical organism 
is too dense to receive these impressions from him. Sometimes, 
when the physical body awakes, there is a feeling that something 
has been experienced of which no memory remains; yet this very 
feeling shews that there has been some functioning of consciousness 
in the astral world away from the physical body, though its brain 
is not sufficiently receptive to have even an evanescent memory of 
what has occurred. At other times when theastral body returns to 
the physical, the man succeeds in making a momentary impression 
on the etheric double and dense body, and when the latter awake 
there is a vivid memory of an experience gained in the astral world; 
but the memory quickly vanishes and refuses to be recalled, every effort 
rendering success more impossible, as each effort sets up strong 
vibrations in the physical brain, and still further overpowers the 
subtler vibrations of the astral. Or yet again, the man may succeed 
in impressing new knowledge on the physical brain without being 
able to convey the memory of where or how that knowledge was 
gained ; in such cases ideas will arise in the waking consciousness 
as though spontaneously generated, solutions will come of problems 
before uncomprehended, light will be thrown on questions before 
obscure. When this occurs, it is an encouraging sign of progress, 
showing that the astral body is well organized and is functioning 
actively in the astral world, although the physical body is still but 
very partially receptive. Sometimes, however, the man succeeds in 
making the physical brain respond, and then we have what is tre- 
garded as a very vivid, reasonable and coherent dream, the kind 
of dream which most thoughtful people have occasionally enjoyed, 
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in which they feel more alive, not less, than when “ awake,” and 
in which they may even receive knowledge which is helpful to 
them in their physical life. All these are stages of progress, mark- 
ing the evolution and improving organization of the astral body. 
But on the other hand it is well to understand that persons 
who are making real and even rapid progress in spirituality may 
be functioning most actively and usefully in the astral world with- 
out impressing on the brain when they return the slightest memory 
of the work in which they have been engaged, although they may 
be aware in their lower consciousness of an ever-increasing illuim- 
ination and widening knowledge of spiritual truth. There is one 
fact which all students may take as matter of encouragement, and 
on which they may rely with confidence, however blank their 
physical memory may be as_ regards super-physical experi- 
ences: as we learn to work more and more for others, as we 
endeavour to become more and more useful to the world, as we 
grow stronger and steadier in our devotion to the Elder Brothers of 
humanity, and seek ever more earnestly to perform perfectly our 
little share in their great work, we are inevitably developing that 
astral body and that power of functioning in it which render us 
more efficient servants; whether with or without physical memory, 
we leave our physical prisons in deep sleep and work along useful 
lines of activity in the astral world, helping people we should other- 
wise be unable to reach, aiding and comforting in ways we could 
not otherwise employ. This evolution is going on with those who 
are pure in mind, elevated in thought, with their hearts set on the 
desire to serve. "They may be working for many a year in the 
astral world without bringing back the memory to their lower 
consciousness, and exercising powers for good to the world far 
beyond anything of which they suppose themselves to be capable: 
to them, when Karma permits, shall come the full unbroken con- 
sciousness which passes at will between the physical and astral 
worlds; the bridge shall be made which lets the memory cross 
from the one to the other without effort, so that the man returning 
from his activities in the astral world will don again his physical 
vesture without a moment’s loss of consciousness. This is the 
certainty that lies before all those who choose the life of service. 
They will one day acquire this unbroken consciousness ; and then 
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to them life shall no longer be composed of days of memoried 
work and nights of oblivion, but it will be a continuous whole, 
the body put aside to take the rest necessary for it, while the man 
himself uses the astral body for his work in the astral world; 
then they will keep the links of thought unbroken, knowing 
when they leave the physical body, knowing while they are 
passing out of it, knowing their life away from it, knowing when 
they return and again put it on: thus they will carry on week after 
week, year after year, the unbroken, unwearied consciousness which 
gives the absolute certainty of the existence of the individual 
self, of the fact that the body is only a garment that they wear, 
put on and off at pleasure, and not a necessary instrument of 
thought and life. They will know that so far from its being neces- 
sary to either, life is far more active, thought far more untrammelled 
without it. 

When this stage is reached a man begins to understand the 
world and his own life in it far better than he did before, begins to 
realize more of what lies in front of him, more of the possibilities 
of the higher humanity. Slowly he sees that just as man acquires 
first physical and then astral consciousness, so there stretch above 
him other and far higher ranges of consciousness that he may 
acquire one after the other, becoming active on loftier planes, 
ranging through wider worlds, exercising vaster powers, and 
all as the servant of the Holy Ones for the assistance and benefit 
of humanity. Then physical life begins to assume its true propor- 
tion, and nothing that happens in the physical world can affect 
him as it did ere he knew the fuller, richer life, and nothing 
that death can do can touch him either in himself or in those he 
desires to assist. The earth-life takes its true place as the smallest 
part of human activity, and it can never again be as dark as it used 
to be, for the light of the higher regions shines down into its 
obscurest recesses. 

Turning from the study of the functions and possibilities of the 
astral body, let us consider now certain phenomena connected with 
it. It may show itself to other people apart from the physical body, 
either during or after earth-life. A person who has complete mastery 
over the astral body can of course leave the physical at any time and 
go to a friend at a distance. If the person thus visited be clair- 
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voyant, z.¢., has developed astral sight, he will see his friend’s astral 
body ; if not, such a visitor might slightly densify his vehicle by 
drawing into it from the surrounding atmosphere particles of 
physical. matter, and thus ‘‘ materialize ” sufficiently to make himself 
visible to physical sight. ‘This is the explanation of many of the 
appearances of friends at a distance, phenomena which are far more 
common than most people imagine, owing to the reticence of timid 
folk who are afraid of being laughed at as superstitious. Fortu- 
nately that fear is lessening, and if people would only have the 
courage and common sense to say what they know to be true, we 
should soon have a large mass of evidence on the appearances of 
people whose physical bodies are far away from the places where 
their astral bodies show themselves. These bodies may, undercertain 
circumstances, be seen by those who do not normally exercise astral 
vision, without materialization being resorted to. If a person’s 
nervous system be overstrained and the physical body be in weak 
health so that the pulses of vitality throb less strongly than usual, 
the nervous activity so largely dependent on the etheric double may 
be unduly stimulated, and under these conditions the man may become 
temporarily clairvoyant. A mother, for instance, who knows her 
son to be dangerously ill in a foreign land, and who is racked by 
anxiety about him, may thus become susceptible to astral vibrations, 
especially in the hours of the night at which vitality is at its lowest; 
under these conditions, if her son be thinking of her and his phy- 
sical body be unconscious, so as to permit him to visit her astrally, 
she will be likely to see him. More often such a visit is made when 
the person has just shaken off the physical body at death. These 
appearances are by no means uncommon, especially where the dying 
person has a strong wish to reach someone to whom he is closely 
bound by affection, or where he desires to communicate some par- 
ticular piece of information, and has passed away without fulfilling 
his wish. 

If we follow the astral body after death, when the etheric double 
has been shaken off as well as the dense body, we shall observe a 
change in its appearance. During its connection with the physical 
body the sub-states of astral matter are intermixed with each other, 
the denser and the rarer kinds interpenetrating and intermingling. 
But after death a re-arrangement takes place, and the particles of 
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the different sub-states separate from each other, and, as it were, sort 
themselves out in the order of their respective densities, the astral 
body thus assuming a stratified condition, or becoming a series of con- 
centric shells of which the densest is outside. And here we are 
again met with the importance of purifying the astral body during 
our life on earth; for we find that it cannot, after death, range the 
astral world at will; that world has its seven sub-planes, and the 
man is confined to the sub-plane to which the matter of his external 
shell belongs; as this outermost covering disintegrates he rises to 
the next sub-plane, and so on from one to another. A man of very 
low and animal tendencies would have in his astral body much of 
the grossest and densest kind of astral matter, and this would hold 
him down on the lowest level of Kamaloka; until this shell is dis- 
integrated to a great extent the man must remain imprisoned in 
that section of the astral world, and suffer the annoyances of that 
most undesirable locality. When this outermost shell is sufficiently 
disintegrated to allow escape, the man passes to the next level of the 
astral world, or perhaps it is more accurate to say that he is able 
to come into contact with the vibrations of the next sub-plane 
of astral matter, thus seeming to himself to be in a different 
region; there he remains till the shell of the sixth sub-plane is 
worn away and permits his passage to the fifth, his stay on 
each sub-plane corresponding to the strength of those parts of 
his nature represented in the astral body by the amount of the 
matter belonging to that sub-plane. The greater the quantity 
then of the grosser sub-states of matter, the longer the stay 
on the lower kamalokic levels, and the more we can get rid of those 
elements here the briefer will be the delay on the other side 
of death. Kven where the grosser materials are not eliminated 
completely—a process long and difficult being necessary for this 
entire eradication—the consciousness may during earth-life be so 
persistently withdrawn from the lower passions that the matter by 
which they can find expression will cease to function actively as a 
vehicle of consciousness—will become atrophied, to borrow a physical 
analogy. In such case, though the man will be held for a short 
time on the lower levels, he will sleep peacefully through them, 
feeling none of the disagreeables accompanying them; his con- 
sciousness, having ceased to seek expression through such kinds of 
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matter, will not pass outwards through them to contact them in the 
astral world. 

The passage through Kamaloka of one who has so purified the 
astral body that he has only retained in it the purest and finest 
elements of each sub-plane—such as would at once pass into the 
matter of the sub-plane next above if raised another degree—is swift 
indeed. There is a point known as the critical point between every 
pair of sub-states of matter ; ice may be raised to a point at which 
the least increment of heat will change it into liquid ; water may be 
raised to a point at which the next increment will change it into 
vapour. So each sub-state of astral matter may be carried to a point 
of fineness at which any additional refinement would transform it 
into the next sub-state. If this have been done for every sub-state of 
matter in the astral body, if it have been purified to the last possible 
degree of delicacy, then its passage through KAamaloka will be of 
inconceivable rapidity, and the man will flash through it untramimelled 
in his flight to loftier regions. 

One other matter reimains in connection with the purification of the 
astral body, both by physical and mental processes, and that is the 
effect of such purification on the new astral body that will indue course 
of time be formed for use in the next succeeding incarnation. When 
the man passes out of Kamaloka into Devachan, he cannot carry 
thither with him thought-forms of an evil type; astral matter cannot 
exist on the devachanic level, and devachanic matter cannot answer 
to the coarse vibrations of evil passions and desires. Consequently 
all that the man can carry with him when he finally shakes off the 
remnants of his astral body will be the latent germs or tendencies 
which, when they can find fit nutriment or outlet, manifest as evil 
thoughts and passions in the astral world. But these he does take 
with him, and they lie latent throughout his devachanic life. When 
he returns for rebirth he brings these back with him and throws 
them outwards ; they draw to themselves from the astral world by a 
kind of magnetic affinity the appropriate materials for their manti- 
festation, and clothe themselves in astral matter congruous with 
their own nature, thus forming part of the man’s astral body for 
the impending incarnation. Thus we are not only living in an astral 
body now, but are fashioning the type of the astral body which will 
be ours in another birth—one reason the more for purifying the 
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present astral body to the utmost, using our present knowledge to 
insure our future progress. 

For all our lives are linked together, and none of them can be 
broken away from those that lie behind it or from those that stretch 
in front. In truth, we have but one life in which what we call lives 
are really only days. We never begin a new life with a clean sheet on 
which to write an entirely new story ; we do but begin a new chapter 
which must develope the old plot. We can no more get rid of the 
karmic liabilities of a preceding life by passing through death, than 
we can get rid of the pecuniary liabilities incurred on one day by 
sleeping through a night; if we incur a debt to-day we are not free 
of it to-morrow, but the claim is presented until it is discharged. 
The life of man is continuous, unbroken; the earth-lives are linked 
together, and not isolated. The processes of purification and 
development are also continuous, and must be carried on through 
many successive earth-lives. Some time or other each of us must 
begin the work; some time or other each will grow weary of the 
sensations of the lower nature, weary of being in subjection to the 
animal, weary of the tyranny of the senses. Then the man will no 
longer consent to submit, he will decide that the bonds of his 
captivity shall be broken. Why indeed should we prolong our 
bondage, when it is in our own power to break it at any moment? No 
hand can bind us save our own, and no hand save our own can set 
us free. We have our right of choice, our freedom of will, and 
inasmuch as one day we shall all stand together in the higher world, 
why should we not begin at once to break our bondage, and to claim 
our divine birthright? The beginning of the shattering of the 
fetters, of the winning of liberty, is when a man determines that he 
will make the lower nature the servant of the higher, that here on 
the plane of physical consciousness he will begin the building of 
the higher bodies, and will seek to realize those loftier possibilities 
which are his by right divine, and are only obscured by the animal 
in which he lives. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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ORPHEUS. 
(Continued from Vol. xvu. p. 460.) 
THE THYRSUS. 


THE candidates also carried in their hands thyrsi or wands, 
headed with pine-cones, which were generally covered with ivy. 
This explains the phrase ‘‘ many thyrsus-bearers there are, but few 
Bacchi.” The symbology of the thyrsus must be taken together 
with that of the Caduceus, the ‘‘ Rod of Hermes.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus (Cofor¢., I. ii. 12) quotes the mystic sen- 
tence, “bull is father of dragon, and dragon of bull; on the height 
the hidden goad, that gathers the herd together” (ratpos dpaxovros Kat 
Spaxwv Tavpov TaTHp, ev dpe TO Kpvdiov BovKddros TO xevtpov.) "Ihe hidden or 
inystic goad is this same thyrsus, the staff of which was made out 
of the light, pithy stalk of an umbelliferous plant, which was fabled 
to have contained the ‘‘ fire” that Prometheus brought down from 
heaven (Hes., of. 52, Zheog., 567; and also in Atsch., Prom. Vinct., 
év vapOyx. kexoupevov.) Many writers assume that the narthex (fennel 
stalk) or ferule, and the thyrsus or wand, were two different things, 
but it seems more probable that the one was part of the other. 
Moser in his notes on Nonnus (p. 241) tells us that the narthex or 
ferule was a hollow rod, in which fire could be carried. 

Bacchus is said to have used this narthex for the taming of 
lions, for combat, and for splitting in two the rocks (Nonnus, 1086, 
884, 1118). 

Now these thyrsi were covered with ivy or vine tendrils. 
Bacchus, ‘god of wine,” is covered with vine tendrils and grape 
bunches, and so are his worshippers. All these symbols have con- 
siderably puzzled the commentators, who have wandered off after 
their vintage festivals and got drunk on the wine of gross materiality. 
The Sfifis at least could have told them what wine meant, and the 
Christ, too, in his wonder-working at Cana, 
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The thyrsus in which the sacred fire is hidden is in every man, 
the Sushumna Nadi of the Indian mystic. The narthex is physi- 
cally the spinal-cord, and the pine-cone at its head is the pineal 
gland. The ivy and vine leaves and fruits are the Nadis and 
Chakras, the nerve ganglia and ramifications. Prometheus has 
indeed hidden the sacred fire in “(a fennel stalk.” Why do certain 
Sannydsis in India carry a seven knotted bamboo cane? But this 
subject has been sufficiently dealt with elsewhere in modern theoso- 
phical literature. 


MysticA VANNUS IACCHI. 


Another of the symbolical instruments was the so-called win- 
nowing-fan, which Virgil (Georg., i. 166) names the “ inystic fan of 
Iacchus.” Servius, in his notes on this passage, and also on #7., v1. 
741, tells us that there were three symbolical purifications, zzz., by 
(a) fire, (6) water, and (c) air. These purifications of the soul (Lzderd 
Patris sacra ad purgationem anime pertinebant et sic homines ezus 
mysterits purgabantur) were physically symbolized by (a) the burning 
of resinous gums and sulphur, (4) by ablutions or baptisms, and 
(c) by fanning (verfzlatio). 

It is curious to notice that in the earlier days of the Church two 
fans or flabella were used at the celebration of the Eucharist—a 
custom which is still in vogue in the Greek and Armenian Churches. 
This flabellum is called by Cyril of Scythopolis in his Zz/e of 
St, Euthymius (§ 70; ¢c. A.D. 550) the “mystic fan” (wera rips proruchs 
peridos); while the Lwchologion, the most comprehensive Service 
Book of the Eastern Church, based on the liturgies of Chrysostom 
and Basil, calls it the “holy fan” (ayvov puridiov), 

The flabellum in ordinary use in the Greek Church represents 
the head of a Cherub or Seraph surrounded with six wings, and is 
explained mystically by references to /sazah vi. 2, and Revelation iv. 
6, 8. Flabella were also made of a single disc of silver and brass 
surrounded with little bells, recalling somewhat the sistrum of 
Egypt. So much for the Mystica Vannus Iacchi, the physical 
symbol of the spiritual (sperztus=ventus divinus) purification. 

THE PLAYTHINGS OF BaccHUs. 


The Bacchic legend tells us that the young god was seized 
upon by the Titans while intent on his playthings, and torn in 
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pieces as narrated above. The symbols of this particular mystery 
are given by Clemens (Admon., p. 11) as a die (éorpéyados), a spinning 
top (e7poBrros), a ball (cpaipa), apples (wHAa), a magic wheel (mos), a 
mirror (écorzpov) and a fleece (réxos), Arnobius (V. xix) gives them 
from Orpheus as dice (dados), a mirror (speculum), tops (turbines), 
winged or flying wheels (volatcles rotulas), and the apples taken from 
the Hesperides (swmta ab Hespertdibus mala). 

The sport (/¢/d) of Vishnu is the building of the universe; the 
sport of young Bacchus, as a cosmic force, is also the building of 
the universe ; and, as the young soul, is the evolution of vehicles, 
forms or bodies in which to reside. Such bodies are built accord- 
ing to the types and designs in the Great Mind, upon which the 
Builder contemplates. 

Proclus (7z77., ili. 163) tells us that the theologists understood 
the mirror as signifying the means whereby all things were fitly 
arranged here below according to the noétic types. They say that 
it was Vulcan who fabricated this mirror for Bacchus, and that 
Bacchus seeing his own image in its surface, went forth after it. 
And so he sought his image in matter and went forth with desire, 
and was confined in matter, and became a partible soul, or many 
personalities, and thus was torn in pieces by the Titans. 

Plotinus (/:77., IV. ii1.), referring to this mirror of Dionysus, 
says that the souls of men, when they have once seen the image of 
their true selves, hasten above. That isto say thatthe soul having 
become partible must retrace its path to return to its pristine 
state. And just as it saw its reflection in the sensible world, and 
went forth after it, so must it now contemplate its type or idea in 
the supersensible, noétic or spiritual world, and be joined thereto. 

Bastius (ad Gregor., p. 241) explains that the spinning-top has 
the saine symbology as the pine-cone, and that the flying-wheel is 
the same as the discus or thunder-bolt. Both words imean also a 
vortex or spiral whorl. Mystics say that the forces playing round 
the pineal gland are of this nature, and are reflections of the great 
creative forces which fashion “‘ wheels” or globes in space. 

Bastius further tells us (Lobeck, of. cet, p. 700), that in the 
Mysteries the ‘‘cone” was a small piece of wood of that shape, round 
which a cord was wound, so that it might be made to spin and give 
out a ‘‘ humming noise.” As the Upanishad has it “‘’ The sun as he 
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moves chants Om.” This “cone” was also called the “‘ Heart of 
Bacchus.” 

With regard to dice it is interesting to bear in mind the 
set four-square” and the ‘(sacred four” in all its variations, and 
also to recall the fact that the four great cycles or Yugas of the 
Hindus are named from the faces of a die (see also concerning the 
square and cube under ‘‘ The Orphic Lyre,” z7/ra). 

Lydus (De Menszbus, p. 82) says that the mirror symbolized the 
sky, and the ball the earth, but the mirror is rather that part of the 
world-envelope which is sometimes called the “astral light.” 

The golden apples of the Hesperides may very well represent 
the heart-shaped atom described by seers, and the golden fleece 
probably symbolized the higher robe of initiation, just as the fawn- 
skin typified the lower. 

Many other symbols could be described, but for the present it 
will be sufficient to conclude with some remarks on 
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THE ORPHIC LYRE. 


The Orphic Lyre was the seven-stringed lute of Apollo. 
Among the Greeks the favourite instruments of music were the 
tetrachord and heptachord, or the four and seven-stringed lyres. 
Of their making there are many legends and myths. ‘The greater 
antiquity is given to the tetrachord, and Gesner (Orfh., 226, n.) 
refers to a picture found in the ruins of Herculaneum which repre- 
sents the original shape of the lyre as a triangle. 

The seven-stringed lyre is said to have been invented by 
Orpheus or Pythagoras. 

The tetrachord was said by the Pythagoreans to have been 
built on the type of the four elements, and the heptachord on that of 
the seven planetary spheres. 

Nicomachus the Pythagorean (Zheol. Artth., vii. 51) saver 
“There are four elements, and three intervals between them, where- 
fore Linus the theologer says mystically ‘four sources hold all 
with triple bonds.’ For fire and earth are to one another in a 
geometrical proportion: as earth is to air, so is water to fire, and as 
fire to air so water to earth,” 
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These are adinirably arranged by Proclus as follows : 


Lure. Ar. 

Subtle, Acute, Movable. Subtle, Blunt, Movable. 
Water. Earth. 

Dense, Blunt, Movable. Dense, Blunt, Immovable. 


The tetrachord then reproduced the harmonical proportions of 
the elements, and was used for certain so-called magical purposes. 

The heptachord represented the harmony of the planetary 
spheres. Pythagoras is said to have had actual knowledge of this 
harmony while out of the body. As Simplicius writes (on Aristotle, 
De Celo., ii.): “ If any one, like Pythagoras, who is reported to have 
heard this harmony, should have his terrestrial body exempt from 
him, and his luminous and celestial vehicle, and the senses which 
it contains, purified, either through a good allotment [favourable 
karma, 7z.¢., training in a previous life], or through a perfection 
arising from sacred operations [theurgy or yoga], such a one will 
perceive things invisible to others, and will hear things inaudible to 
others.” 

Taylor (Theor. Arith., p. 244, n.; see also Myst. Hymns, p. 
82, n.) tells us that according to this psychology “the soul has 
three vehicles, one ethereal, another aérial, and the third this ter- 
restrial body. The first, which is luminous and celestial, is connate 
with the essence of the soul, and in which alone it resides in a state 
of bliss in the stars [the Karana Sharira]. In the second it suffers 
the punishment of its sins after death [Sftkshma Sharira]. And 
from the third it becomes an inhabitant of earth [Sthtila Sharira].” 

Further in his Introduction tothe “ Timzeus” (Plat. Works, 11. 452), 
he writes: “‘ T’he soul is conjoined with this gross body through two 
vehicles as mediums, one of which is ethereal and the other aérial, 
and of these the ethereal vehicle is simple and immaterial, but the 
aérial simple and material; and this dense earthly body is composite 
and material.” 

The “soul” here is the monadic sphere of individuality. 

As then the tetrachord was attuned to the elemental or sub- 
lunary sphere and awoke the corresponding forces and brought 
them into relation with the gross body, so the heptachord was 
attuned to the harmony of the planetary spheres and brought the 
subtle or aérial body into sensible contact with their powers. Now 
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Pythagoras, in his doctrine of the harmony of the spheres, called the 
interval between the Moon and Earth a tone, between the Moon 
and Mercury half a tone, between Mercury and Venus also half a 
tone, from Venus to the Sun a tone and a half, from the Sun to 
Mars a tone, from Mars to Jupiter half a tone; from Jupiter to 
Saturn half atone, from Saturn to the Zodiac or Inerratic Sphere 
a tone. 

Plato, in the Zzmeus, following Pythagoras, divides the Soul of 
the World according to numbers, binds it by analogies and harmonic 
ratios, inserts in it the primary principles of geometrical figures, 
the right and circular line, which in motion generate the 
spirals and “intellectually moves the circles which it contains” 
(Taylor; Zheor. Arith., xiv.). The motion of the planetary 
spheres is spiral and appropriately so, says Taylor (Introd. “ Timzeus,” 
Plat. Works, 1. 446), ‘‘as it is a medium between the right-lined 
motion of the elements and the circular motion of the inerratic 
sphere ; for a spiral is mixed from the right line and circle.” 

Further the seven “boundaries” of all numbers pre-exist in this 
poul,.and these are:1, 2,234, 3, 0.27, Omi, 23, 232 ee ee 

Of these numbers, I, 2, 3, are apportioned to the World-Soul 
itself in its intellectual or spiritual aspect, and signify its abiding in, 
proceeding from and returning to itself; this with regard to primary 
natures. But in addition, intermediate or subtle natures are provi- 
dentially directed in their evolution and involution by the World- 
Soul, they proceed according to the power of the fourth term (4), 
‘“which possesses generative powers ” and return according to that of 
the fifth (9), “ which reduces them to one.” Finally also solidor gross 
natures are also providentially directed in their procession according 
to 8, and in their conversion by 27 (see Taylor, doc. cit, p. 442). 

Hence we get the following table: 


Y 18 
Ethereal 2 aa Spiritual 
} Planetary ; oe | — a Psychic 
A 3 E : 
Sublunary 2 ee Physical 


The central point of stability and abiding is r; 2 is the number 
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of division and differentiation, of proceeding or evolution; 3 the 
number of unification, integration, of returning or converting and 
involution. ‘The above arrangement throws light on what has been 
pitch darkness to every commentator, and will at once be grasped 
by any student of the Esoteric Philosophy. The powers or indices 
of the numbers represent planes, and the numbers themselves the 
direction of forces. The key to the inysterious Pythagorean num- 
bers lies this way. We should further recollect that as x® = 1, 
therefore 29 = rand 3° = 1. Ther therefore represents the plane 
of non-differentiation. The 2-column represents the evolution of 
vehicle, and the 3-column the development of consciousness. 

Puither = as the first numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, represented 
those powers of the soul by which she abides in, proceeds from, 
and returns to, herself, and causes the progression and conversion 
of the parts of the universe—so, in the second numbers, the sesqui- 
tertian, sesquialter, and other ratios constitute the more particular 
ornament of the world; and, while they subsist as wholes thein- 
selves, adorn the parts of its parts” (Taylor, zdzd¢., p. 443). 

These secondary numbers are given (p. 440) as: 


6 

8 9 
12 

: 18 
16 27 
18 36 
24 54 
32 81 
36 108 
48 162 


Resolving these numbers into their prime factors, and placing 
6 at the head of each column, we get the following interesting 


result : 
er Le ie eae 
» 
te erase 
1 2 
a ones ean 
2X 3 ae a2 
4 3 
2 
U4 2 32 2 22 
2 3 3, ’ 
De Se aoe: ees 2 
5 4 
2° eae 
2 f 2 
ee aS on Sas 
ye ae aexe 2 
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These series can of course be continued indefinitely; but Taylor 
gives only two sets of five terms each. In music these embrace 
what were called the five symphonies, v=., (1) the diatessaron, or 
sesquitertian proportion, composed of two tones and a semi-tone; 
(2) the diapente or sesquialter proportion, composed from three 
tones and a semi-tone; (3) the diapason or duple proportion, con- 
sisting of six tones; (4) the diapason diapente, consisting of nine 
tones and a semi-tone; and (5) the disdiapason or quadruple propor- 
tion, which contains twelve tones. This, in music, pertained to 
what was called the “ greater system,” containing two octaves, the 
range of the human voice. 

Sesquialter proportion, or ratio, is when one number contains 
another and the half of it besides, or 3: 2; sesquitertian proportion 
when a number contains another and a third of it besides, as 4: 3; 
sesquioctave proportion when a number contains another and an 
eighth of it besides, as 9: 8. 

From an inspection of the above table we find that all the 
ratios are formed in a perfectly orderly manner, being generated 
from the seven “boundaries,” as shown in the numeration of the 
World-Soul given above. These numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 and 27, 
contain two tetractydes, as follows: 

ala, De 4. Some 
pe ae 9. O7ete\ 

These are the even and the odd tetractydes, for the monad is 
considered as both odd and even. Now Theon of Smyrna (A/a¢h., 
p- 147, quoted by Taylor, Zheor. Arith., p. 186) tells us that: ‘ The 
tetractys was not only principally honoured by the Pythagoreans, 
because all symphonies are found to exist within it, but also because 
it appears to contain the nature of all things.” And thus the famous 
oath of the Pythagoreans was ‘“‘ By him who delivered to our soul 
the tetractys, which contains the fountain and root of everlasting 
nature.” 

In these numbers the more perfect ratios of symphonies. are 
found, and in them a “tone is comprehended.” The “tones” of 


) ) 


difference between the “planets” and “spheres” mentioned above 


have here their place. 
Taylor further tells us (2dzd., p. 187) with regard to the 
tetractys : “The monad (1) contains the productive principle of a 
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point, but the second numbers 2 and 3 the principle of a side, 
since they are incomposite, and first are measured by the monad, 
and naturally measure a right line. The third terms are 4 
aud 9, which are in power a square superficies, since they are 
equally equal. And the fourth terms 8 and 27 being equally 
equally equal, are in power a cube. Hence from these numbers, 
and this tetractys, the increase takes place from a point to 
a solid. Fora side follows after a point, a superficies after a side, 
and a solid after a superficies. In these numbers also, Plato in the 
Timeus constitutes the soul. But the last of these seven numbers, 
2.¢., 27, is equal to all the numbers that precede it; for1+2+3+ 
4+8+9=27. There are, therefore, two tetractydes of numbers, 
one of which subsists by addition, but the other by multiplication, 
and they comprehend iiusical, geometrical, and arithmetical ratios, 
from which also the harmony of the universe consists.” 

From all of which it is plainly evident that the Lyre of Apollo 
is something vastly different from a mere musical instrument, 
although indeed the tetrachord and heptachord of the Pythagoreans 
and Orphics were based on a really scientific knowledge of the 
harmonies of nature; and that the myths connected with it had 
nothing to do with an imaginary “primitive man” producing 
barbarous music from a few strings and a tortoise-shell. 

On the contrary the Lyre of Apollo is the balanced harmony of 
the spheres of evolving nature, and pertains to the mysteries of 
divine creation. Further, that as man is the mirror ofthe universe, 
he can tune his own nature to that of divine nature, and by such 
means can become a creator in his turn and a master of the cosmic 
powers, that mysterious ‘‘ Army of the Voice” which in the Stanzas 
of Dzyan, are called the “Spheres, Triangles, Cubes, Lines and 
Modellers.” But in order to do so, he must follow the Path of Puri- 
fication and live that Orphic Life of which some details will now be 
given in the following Chapter. 


i= ORPHIC, DISCIPLINE AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


MORALS. 


In order to have some slight idea of Orphic morals, we may 
with advantage set down here one or two details of the Pythagorean 
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discipline, which was of the same nature as that of the Orphic com- 
inunities. ‘he information is taken to some extent from Maury’s 
Histoire des Religions de la Greéce (iii. 367 e¢ 59.). 

We must first give ourselves up entirely to God. When a man 
prays he should never ask for any particular benefit, fully convinced 
that that will be given which is right and proper, and according 
to the wisdom of God and not the subject ot our own selfish desires 
(Diod. Sic., ix. 41). By virtue alone does man arrive at blessedness, 
and this is the exclusive privilege of a rational being (Hippodamus, 
De Feltcttate, ii., Orelli, Ofusc. Grecor. Sent. et Moral., 11. 284). In 
himself, of his own nature, man is neither good nor happy, but he 
inay become so by the teaching of the true doctrine (pabynavos Kat 
mpovotas morid<era.—Hippo., zbzd.). The most sacred duty is filial piety. 
‘“God showers his blessings on him who honours and reveres the 
author of his days”—says Pampelus (De Parentzbus, Orelli, of. cet, 
ii. 345). Ingratitude towards one’s parents is the blackest of all 
crimes, writes Perictione (zdzd., p. 350), who is supposed to have 
been the mother of Plato. 

The cleanliness and delicacy of all Pythagorean writings were 
remarkable (A‘lian, H7zs¢. Var., xiv.19). Inall that concerns chastity 
and marriage their principles are of the utmost purity. Everywhere 
the great teacher recommends chastity and temperance; but at 
the same time he directs that the married should first become 
parents before living a life of absolute celibacy, in order that 
children might be born under favourable conditions for continuing 
the holy life and succession of the Sacred Science (Jamblichus, Vz. 
Pythag., and Hierocl., ap. Stob. Serm., xlv. 14). This is excedingly 
interesting, forit is precisely the same regulation that is laid down in 
the I/dnava Dharma Shastra, the great Indian Code. Before a man or 
woman could give up family duties and devote themselves entirely 
to the religious life (Vanaprastha Ashrama), they had to become 
parents and fulfil the duties of the family life (Grihastha Ashrama). 
Perhaps after all the legend that Pythagoras journeyed to India is 
not without foundation, for the memory of the great Yavanacharya 
still lingers in the land. 

Adultery was most sternly condemned (Jamb., zdzd.). Moreover 
the most gentle treatment of the wife by the husband was enjoined, 
for had he not taken her as his companion “ before the Gods”? 
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(See Lascaulx, Zur Geschichte der Ehe bet den Griechen, in the Mém. 
de D Acad. de Baviére, vii. 107, sq.) 

Marriage was not an animal union, but a spiritual tie. There- 
fore, in her turn, the wife should love her husband even more than 
herself, and in all things be devoted and obedient. It is further 
interesting to remark that the finest characters among women with 
which ancient Greece presents us were formed in the school of 
Pythagoras, and the same is true of the men. The authors of 
antiquity are agreed that this discipline had succeeded in producing 
the highest examples not only of the purest chastity and sentiment, 
but also a simplicity of manners, a delicacy, and a taste for serious 
pursuits which was unparalleled. "This is admitted even by Chris- 
tian writers (see Justin, xx. 4). 

The ladies on entering the school cast aside their finery and 
dedicated their jewels to Hera, just as ihe postulant, on taking the 
veil in the Roman Catholic Church, offers her adornments to the 
Virgin. 

Among the members of the school the idea of justice directed 
all their acts, while they observed the strictest tolerance and com- 
passion in their mutual relationships. For justice is the principle 
oreall vittue,jas Polus (ap: Stob., Serm., viti., ed. Schow, p. 232) 
teaches; ’tis justice which maintains peace and balance in the soul; 
she is the mother of good order in all communities, makes concord 
between husband and wife, love between master and servant. 

The word of a Pythagorean was also his bond. And finally a 
man should live so as to be ever ready for death (Hippolytus, 
BIO SS, Nas 

This was the outer discipline, but for pledged disciples stricter 
rules were laid down, some of which. have been preserved, though 
mixed with fantastic glosses of writers who were ignorant of what 


the secret discipline really was. 
THE INNER DISCIPLINE. 


. The disciples were forbidden to frequent crowded places or to 
bathe in public. They were to drink no wine. In the morning 
their food consisted of bread and honey; in the evening the meal 
consisted of vegetables, and some say occasionally of a portion of 
the flesh of certain specified animals. Before and after each meal 
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there were certain purificatory ceremonies, accompanied by the 
burning of incense and pouring out of libations. At certain hours 
there were readings in common. ‘The youngest present read aloud, 
the oldest presided over the meeting, and in the evening he 
reminded all of the principal rules of the order. Before retiring to 
rest, each subjected himself toa searching self-examination. There 
were also certain physical exercises to be performed. 

On entering the school, every neophyte added his property to 
the common fund, but if he withdrew for any reason, he had it 
returned to him. ‘The disciples wore a simple white linen robe 
confined by a flaxen cord, and never wore leather. To obtain 
entrance to the inner discipline it was necessary to be of an 
unblemished reputation and of a contented disposition. ‘There was 
therefore a period of probation, during which certain purifications 
and expiations had to be undergone. 

Before a complete knowledge of the innermost rules was 
obtained, three degrees had to be passed through. For two years 
the probationer had to listen without opening his month, endeavour- 
ing his utmost to commit to memory the teachings he received. He 
was thus called a Hearer (axoverixnds—compare this with the Buddhist 
first degree Shravaka). Thence he passed to the second degree. 
and into the ranks of the Mathematici (/a@yparixo’), where the disciple 
learned the meaning of real geometry and music, and the nature of 
number, form, colour and sound. 

Now what were mathematics originally? To this important 
question Proclus gives the following admirable answer: ‘The 
Pythagoreans perceived that the whole of what is called mathests is 
reminiscence,* not externally inserted in souls, in the same manner 
as phantasms from sensible objects are impressed in the imagina- 
tion, nor adventitious like the knowledge resulting from opinion, 
but excited tndeed from things apparent, and inwardly exerted Jrom the 
reasoning power converted to ttself. . . . . Mathesis, therefore, 
is the reminiscence of the eternal productive principles inherent 
in the soul; and the mathematical science is on this account the 
knowledge which contributes to our recollection of these principles” 
(Taylor, Theor. Artth., pp. xxvi. xxvii.). 


*«< That is, the recovery of 


lost knowledge, on the hypothesis that the soul is 
truly immortal, 


and therefore had an existence prior to that of the present life.” 
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Finally the student passed into the third degree, and was 
adinitted among the Physici (fvovxor), who were taught the inner 
nature of things, and the mysteries of cosmogony and true meta- 
physics. In this degree the condition of silence was no longer 
imposed, and the student could ask questions. It was only to those 
who had dedicated themselves to the ascetic life that Pythagoras 
communicated the practical details of the inner teaching; the rest 
were taught only such general outlines of the system as they were 
fitted to understand (Proclus, 77m., 11. § 92, Schneider, p. 217; 
Parmen., V. p. 310). The esoteric instruction was not written but 
committed to memory, and consisted of symbols, and enigmatical 
axioms, which were afterwards explained. The scraps of these teach- 
ings which have come down to us are said to have been written at 
a later date. 

The full time of probation lasted five years, and women were 
admitted as well as men. 

The life in common developed a strong feeling of real ‘‘ brother- 
hood,” and if one of the order lost his property, the others shared 
with him. Ifa dispute arose, the disputants had to find the means 
of reconciliation before sunset, practically carrying out the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” This strongly 

-reminds us of the Sangha or Order of the Buddha, and leads us all 
the more to credit the legend that Pythagoras actually met Gautaina 
Shakya Muni in India. (Compare Pythagoras und die Inder, by 
Dr. L. v. Shroeder, Leipzig, 1884.) A word from the teacher was 
sufficient to settle disputed points, and hence arose the phrase z/sc 
dixtt (abros ea), ‘the Master has said it.” (See also for the Orphic 
Life, Fraguier, ‘‘Sur la vie Orphique,” in J/ém, Acad. Parts, v. 117.) 


THE MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM. 


The whole of Orphic psychology was based on the axiom that 
man has in him potentially the sum and substance of the universe. 
Everything was ensouled, there was no spot in the universe without 
life of some kind (réyv etvar cOpa éuvxov—Philoponus, De .17., 1.). 
And again, ‘the race of men and gods is one” (Pindar, who was a 
Pythagorean, quoted by Clemens, S¢rom., v. 709). Thus the uni- 
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verse was an ‘“‘ animal” or thing ‘“‘ensouled.” The sun is its heart 


the moon its liver, and so on (Plutarch, De Fac. Lun., xv.). 
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Thus man was called the microcosm or little world, to dis- 
tinguish him from the universe or great world. Hence we 
find man referred to as the ‘little animal” (oov puxpov—Galen, 
De Usu Part., iii. 10); the ‘little world” (dOpomos Bpaxds Koopos 
—Philo, De Vit. Mos., iii. 673. D), or “little heaven” (Philo, De 
Mund. Optf., p. 18. F); the “little diacosm” (mxpov duaxoopov — 
Porphyry, Stob., Sevm., xxi. 185); the “lesser world” (mznorem 
mundum—Solin., c. v.); and so on. And as man was the Little 
Universe, so the universe was the Great Man (Philo, Quzs Rer. Div. 
fl@r., Pp. 502. C). 

Thus we find Proclus (77m., 1. 348) telling us that we must view 
man as the little universe, ‘“‘for he has both a mind and a reason 
(dogos), a divine body and a perishable body, like the universe; in 
fact his whole constitution bears an analogy with the universe. 
Thus it is that some assert that his noéric principle corresponds 
with the inerratic sphere, the contemplative aspect of his reason 
with Saturn, and the social aspect with Jupiter, while of his 
irrational principle, the passional nature corresponds with Mars, 
the expressive with Mercury, the appetitive with the Sun, and the 
vegetative with the Moon; while his radiant vehicle corresponds 
with heaven and this mortal body with the elemental (or sublunary) 
sphere.” 

We thus have correspondences given with the inerratic and 
planetary spheres, though the Sun is a mistake for Venus, and its 
own characteristics are omitted; hence we get the following table: 


Inerratic ) : ic el ze : 
Sphere, | voepov, the noéric principle, vots or real mind. 
Saturn Bewpatixov (contemplative) | Adyos (rational 
Jupiter 7oAduxov (social) i part): 
Planetary }Mars  — 9poadées (passional) 
Spheres. \ Mercury dwvytixoy (expressive) |dAeyos  (irra- 
Venus  émfupnrixdy (appetitive) tional part). 


‘Moon  furixdv (vegetative) 

The three higher characteristics separate man from the animal; 
the passional is that part of the soul in which resides courage, 
spirit, anger and the like, and is superior to the appetitive, the 
seat of the desires and affections; the expressive is connected with 
the power of speech and sound, and reminds one of the vach or 
“voice” of the Upanishads ; the vegetative is that connected with 
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the great principle of the universe called “nature” (vos) which 
has been described above and shown to be identical with the 
“astral” or subtle formative forces or envelope of the world. 

The various “‘vehicles” (6xjpa7a) will be referred to later on, 
meantime the following from Macrobius (Somncwm, I. xii. 63) will 
throw further light on Proclus: ‘The soul (says he) having fallen 
from the sphere of ‘fixed stars’ and the ‘Milky Way’ into the 
planetary spheres, develops, during its passage through them, a 
peculiar phase of motion [or consciousness] in each, which it will 
acquire as a permanent possession by due exercise: [thus it 
develops] in the sphere of Saturn reason and intellect (vafzocina- 
tionem ct intelligentiam); in that of Jupiter the power of organiza- 
tion (wzm agendr); in that of Mars passion (azzmosztatenc), in that of 
the Sun the power of feeling and believing (sertzendt ofinandique 
naturam); in that of Venus the principle of desire (deszdersz 
motum); in the sphere of Mercury, the power of expressing and 
interpreting sensation (promuncrandi et tnterpretandt que senttat) ; 
finally it is exercised in the power of sowing and developing 
bodies [the powers of generation and conception] on entering the 
lunar globe.” 

Macrobius, moreover, adds the original Greek technical terms, 
which give us the following table of the characteristics of planetary 
correspondences : 

Saturn: rational (Aoy«ov) and contemplative (Gewpyrixor), 
Jupiter : energic or practical (mpaxrixor), 

Mars: passional or courageous (Oupuxor). 

Sun : sensational and imaginative (aicOyrtiKxov, pavtactuKov), 
Venus : desiderative (émOupyrixov), 

Mercury : interpretive (épynvevtiKov), 

Moon: conceptive and generative (u7iKor), 

(See also Taylor’s “ Restoration of the Platonic Theology,” 
appended to Proclus on Euclid, 11. 288 1.) Macrobius is supposed 
to have flourished at the beginning of the fifth century A.p., and 
therefore belongs to the generation prior to Proclus. 

This passage of the soul through the planets is sometimes 
called the Ladder of Mithras (Scala Aftthratca), or the Seven-gated 
Stairs (Kripag éxrdmvos), 

Many other analogies are given as for instance between the 
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planets and the members of the body, the constitution of the body, 
and the elements, etc. But the most important teaching of the 
ancient psychology is that relating to the Subtle Body. 
G. R. S. MEAD. 
(To be concluded. ) 


CONCERNING THE ‘TTRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS.—But the 
transmigration of souls, if they take place into such as are rational, 
then they become the souls of particular bodies ; if into such as are 
irrational, they follow externally, in the same manner as our 
presiding deemons attend us in their beneficent operations ; for the 
rational part never becomes the soul of the irrational nature. But 
the truth of transmigration is evinced by the circumstances which 
take place from the birth of individuals; for why are some born 
blind, others imbecile, and others with a vicious soul ? Arid besides, 
since souls are naturally adapted to perform their peculiar employ- 
ments in bodies, it is not proper that when they have once deserted 
them they should remain indolent for ever; for if souls did not 
return again into bodies, it is necessary that either they should be 
infinite in number, or that others should be continually produced by 
the divinity. But there can be nothing actually infinite in the 
world; for that which is infinite can never exist in that which is 
finite. But neither is it possible that others can be produced; for 
everything in which something new may be generated is necessarily 
imperfect; but it is requisite that the world should be perfect, 
because it is produced from a perfect nature. (Sallust, De Diz's cé 
AWundo, xx., translated by THOMAS TAYLOR.) 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
(Continued from Vol. XvVi1., p. 294.) 


VI. THE CHRIST. 


ALL the teachings of Christianity turn upon the central con- 
ception of the Christ. This is the great figure that stands out 
through the mass of dogma and of creed and that gives character 
to the faith. Upon the view held with respect to this central idea 
depends the character of the Christian belief, and it is thus natural 
that a large portion of the disputes that so often divided the Church 
should have referred to the existence and qualities of Christ, and 
that so much time was spent in settling the dogmas of his incarna- 
tion, his relation to the Father and other points. 

Ordinary orthodox Christianity is built upon a supposed histori- 
cal fact, that of the birth, life, and death by crucifixion of Jesus, at 
some time in the reign of Augustus. Thus if the events related in 
the New Testament did not occur, then the whole fabric isa delusion 
and the religion a mockery. 

But in the earlier times, at least among the more cultured and 
philosophical, faith was not built upon such uncertain ground. 
That a great religion should base itself upon an event which hap- 
pened, if it happened at all, at some one period in human history 
now far removed, seems scarcely reasonable ; and as by every fresh 
investigation more and more doubt is thrown upon the accuracy of 
the accounts we have received, the historical foundation crumbles 
gradually away. If a religion is to last it must base itself on an 
eternal fact, and not on an incident which has come and gone before 
its nature has been clearly realized. 

How much will there be left of Christianity if we remove the 
questionable history? An orthodox believer would probably answer, 
None; for the historical foundation collapsing, he has no other on 
which to build. But this is a poor foundation at the best, and now, 
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as piece by piece the evidence for at least the more marvellous events 
in the life of Jesus is weakened by continued research, unless some 
other ground can be discovered there will be little remaining of 
Christianity in a few centuries. 

While the historical aspect of the religion is one that has always 
been prominent in the Church, as already pointed out, it is not the 
only one, and were all the history of the Bible to be proved a myth, 
there would still be left the main doctrines of the more mystical and 
spiritual of the early Christian writers. This applies not only to 
the history of the Old Testament, but even to the story of the birth, 
the life, and the death of Jesus. 

Taking up first the orthodox doctrine relating to Christ, accord- 
ing to the Councils of the Church, we find the following forming 
part of the original Nicene Creed, the first creed settled by a general 
assembly of the bishops. 

“We believe in God, maker of all things, one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten, that 
is to say, of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of 
Light, begotten, not made, by whom all things were made, both 
things in heaven and things on earth, who for us men came down 
and was made flesh, made man, suffered death and rose again on 
the third day, went up into the heavens and is to come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” 

We see here a very careful and precise exposition of dogma. 
Fach point has been most carefully thought out and every word 
weighed so that its exact meaning may be clear. And there was much 
need of this, for the Council, among other things, met to settle a 
heresy which, though hardly intelligible to the ordinary reader 
of the present day, bore very strongly on the fundamental ideas of 
the faith, and it was necessary that a heresy which touched on the 
nature of their Saviour should be rigorously put down. ‘The 
heretical view especially condemned by the Council made a vital 
distinction between the Father and the Son. It was argued that if 
the relation between the Supreme God and Christ was that of father 
and son, there must have been a time when God became a father, 
and therefore the Son had not existed from eternity. A difference 
in nature was thus made between the persons of the Godhead, and 
this was held to be the vilest of heresy. Both sides of course had 
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their authorities; both quoted at interminable length from the Bible 
and expounded the scripture so as to obtain the desired meaning. 
Considering that the subject was so vast and so far beyond experience 
that there could be no positive ideas which were not false, no matter 
how carefully expressed, it seems very strange that such excitement 
was raised and so much blood spilt on metaphysical distinctions. 
But having once laid down dogmas, it was necessary to strengthen 
them and render them precise, and so for centuries council after 
council met to argue out the faith afresh as each new heresy 
arose. 

The most vital doctrines of the Christian belief relate to the 
dual nature of Christ, the God-man. How they were to regard the 
man-Christ and how the God—that was the problem the early makers 
of doctrine had to solve. Christ incarnated as man was the 
same as Christ the God, and yet the man was not the divine 
being who had existed from eternity, one in substance with the 
supreme Father. To solve this mystery was impossible, but unless 
the Church had clear teaching upon the point all its dogmas would 
be of no effect. The teaching was that the Christ was both perfect 
God and perfect man; that the divinity in all its fulness was present, 
and at the same time humanity in all its fulness was contained in 
him, sin alone excepted. 

The main point of interest for us is that underneath all this 
confusion there are concealed some great ideas, doctrines that, viewed 
apart from the meaningless discussions of crowds of bishops, often 
ignorant men of the people, are seen to be the great underlying 
truths of all the world-faiths. That this fact was recognized by 
some of the greater writers of the Church will be seen in the pas- 
sages quoted, and if we bear in mind the evidence already given of 
the existence of a secret teaching, and of the mystical interpretation 
of the sacred writings, we may see some reason for disputes as to 
the meanings of terms and of dogmas. 

With regard to the nature of the doctrines relating to Christ, 
we have a very surprising statement made by Origen which throws 
much light upon the ideas held by more advanced Christian thinkers. 

“To the literal-minded (or carnal), we teach the Gospel in the 
historic (or literal) way, preaching Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
but to the proficients, fired with the love of Divine wisdom we, 
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impart the Logos.” (From the “ Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John,” quoted by Dr. G. Wyld in 7heosophy and the Flighcr Ltfe.) 

The doctrine of the Logos is evidently the inner teaching which 
lies beneath the story of “ Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 

The tale, which appeals to the higher emotions of the people, 
and leads them to reverence a great ideal, is fitted for their compre- 
hension, but the reality which is beyond is fitted only for those who 
have set themselves on the right path, and make their religion not 
a mere creed, but a guide to their own inner growth. 

The low place assigned to the story or tradition, so far as it 
formed part of the religious belief is, if possible, still more clearly 
shown in a passage from Contra Celsum, book 1. chap. xiii. 

“Moreover, that it is in agreement with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, of much more importance to give our assent to doctrines 
upon grounds of reason and wisdom than on that of faith merely 
and that it was only in certain circumstances that the latter course 
was desired by Christianity, in order not to leave men altogether 
without help, is shown by that genuine disciple of Jesus, Paul, 
when he says: ‘ For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe.” Now by these words it is clearly 
shown that it is by the wisdom of God that God ought to be known. 
But as this result did not follow, it pleased God a second time to 
save them that believe, not by ‘folly’ universally, but by such 
foolishness as depended on preaching. For the preaching of Jesus 
Christ as crucified is the ‘foolishness’ of preaching, as Paul also 
perceived, when he said, ‘But we preach Christ crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but to 
them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and wisdom of God.’” 

The older Christian writers laid great stress on the doctrine of 
the Logos, the divine intermediate, and the universal spiritual in- 
telligence, through whom the world was created. As Justin Martyr 
says in his first Apology : 

“ We have been taught that Christ is the first-born of God, and 
we have declared above that He is the Word of whom every race of 
men were partakers, and those who lived reasonably were Christians, 
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even though they have been thought atheists; as, among the Greeks, 
Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like them.” 

The distinction between the Father and the Son or Logos, was 
that the former was immovable, ever remaining the same and never 
manifest to man, while the Logos God was that God which could 
appear in various places. He it was who appeared in the Garden 
of Eden, and not the Father. In his Déalogue with Trypho, ch. 
‘lxi. and exxvii., Justin still further expounds the nature of the 
Logos. 

“God begat before all creatures a Beginning, [who was] a cer- 
tain rational power [proceeding] from Himself, who is called by 
the Holy Spirit, now the glory of the Lord, now the Son, again 
Wisdom, again an Angel, then God, and then Lord and Logos; and 
on another occasion he calls himself Captain, when He appeared in 
human form to Joshua the son of Nave (Nun). For he can be 
called by all those names, since He ministers to the Father’s will, 
and since He was begotten of the Father by an act of will; just as 
we see happening amongst ourselves; for when we give out some 
word, we beget the word; yet not by abscission, so as to lessen the 
word [which remains] in us, when we give it out; and just as we 
see also happening in the case of a fire, which is not lessened when 
it has kindled [another], but remains the same. 

‘You must not imagine that the unbegotten God Stat came 
down or went up from any place. For the ineffable Father and 
Lord of all neither has come to any place, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor 
rises up, but remains in His own place, wherever that is, quick to 
behold and quick to hear, having neither eyes nor ears, but of in- 
describable might. . . . How, then, could he talk with any one, 
or be seen by any one, or appear on the smallest portion of the 
eatth? . . . ‘Therefore neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, 
nor any other man, saw the Father and ineffable Lord of all, and also 
of Christ, but [saw] Him who was according to His will His Son, 
being God, and the Angel because He ministered to His will ; 
whom also it pleased Him to be born man by the Virgin; who also 
was fire when He conversed with Moses from the bush.” 

A more metaphysical dissertation on the nature of the Logos is 
to be found in Hippolytus, in his Contra Hereses, ch. xxviii. 
and xxix., entitled “The Doctrine of Truth.” 
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“TThe] one God, the first and only [Deity], both Creator and 
Lord of all, had nothing coeval [with Himself], not infinite chaos, 
nor measureless water, nor solid earth, nor dense air, nor warm fire, 
nor refined spirit, nor the azure canopy of the stupendous firmament. 
But He was One, alone in Himself. . . . Therefore this solitary 
and supreme Deity, by an exercise of reflection, brought forth the 
Logos first, [that is,] not the word in the sense [of being articulated 
by] voice, but as a ratiocination of the universe, conceived and 
residing [in the divine mind], Him alone He produced from existing 
things; for the Father Himself constituted existence, and the being 
born from Him was the cause of all things that are produced. The 
Logos was in [the Father] Himself, bearing the will of His Pro- 
genitor, and not being unacquainted with the mind of the Father. 
For simultaneously with His procession from His Progenitor, inas- 
much as He is this [Progenitor’s] first-born, He has, as a voice in 
Himself, the ideas conceived in the Father. And so it was, that 
when the Father ordered the world to come into existence, the 
Logos one by one completed [each object of creation, thus] pleasing 
God.” 

The Christian doctrine as thus presented is a highly meta- 
physical and mystical teaching, and not a mere mass of superficial 
dogma to be swallowed without discrimination, as an inspired pro- 
duction that is too far beyond human speculation to be reasoned 
upon. It must not be supposed, however, that the passages quoted, 
or those to be found in any published writings, contain the doctrine 
of the Logos spoken of by Origen. It is clear from other passages 
in his works that he refers to specific teachings regarding the action 
of the Logos or spiritual power in the human being, and not to 
mere metaphysical speculation. 

The Logos or Word is the Christ universal, regarded not as 
the Saviour, which is a later phase of his manifestation, but as the 
first emanation from the Father or supreme God. ‘These are the 
two main conceptions of the Son, one, that of the Logos or creative 
power of God, the force which goes outward, so to speak, and 
builds the world, and the other, that of the same power in its 
returning phase, descending in order that it may draw the souls 
previously created to their real and lasting abode. We thus find in 
the Christian dogma the remnants of the archaic ideas of the emana- 
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tion of the universe from one great and eternal cause, acting not 
directly but through an intermediary, the Logos or creative Word. 
There is much confusion on this point in Christian literature, God 
the Father being taken as synonymous with the Creator in the sense 
of the direct maker of the world, but in the New Testament and in 
the early writings the more metaphysical conception is clearly 
shown. ‘Take for example the beginning of the Gospel of St. Fohn, 
in which in most poetic language the idea is set forth. 

“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him; and without him was not anything 
made that was made. In him was life; and the life was the light 
of men. And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness com-: 
prehended it not. . . . That was the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and 
the world was made by him, and the world knew him not. He 
caine unto his own, and his own received him not. But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name: which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” 

An exposition of the nature of the Logos which has some 
interest is given by Tatian in his Address to the Greeks, ‘Tatian, as 
mentioned in an earlier paper, became in later life tinged with 
Gnostic ideas, but his works are included in the writings of the 
Christian Fathers. 

‘God was in the beginning; but the beginning, we have been 
taught, is the power of the Logos. For the Lord of the universe, 
who is Himself the necessary ground of all being, inasmuch as no 
creature was yet in existence, was alone; but inasmuch as He was 
all power, Himself the necessary ground of things visible and 
invisible, with Him were all things; with Him, by Logos-power, 
the Logos Himself also, who was in Him, subsists. And by His 
simple will the Logos springs forth; and the Logos, not coming 
forth in vain, becomes the first begotten work of the Father. 

For just as from one torch many fires are lighted, but the light of 
the first torch is not lessened by the kindling of many torches, so 
the Logos, coming forth from the Logos-power of the Father, has 
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not divested of the Logos-power Him whobegat Him. . . . The 
Logos, begotten in the beginning, begat in turn our world, having 
first created for Himself the necessary matter.” 

Having given some of the ideas of the early Christians on the 
nature of Christ regarded as God or the Logos, it remains to discover 
their views on Jesus Christ the man, and his relation to the divine 
Power or Word. ‘These have much more bearing on the ordinary 
Christian faith than the metaphysical and generally incomprehensible 
conceptions embodied in the passages quoted above. We shall find 
views that to some extent explain the common dogma of the 
Churches, and lessen its crudeness by introducing more spiritual 
ineanings. 

A. M: Grass 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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FOLK-LORE. 


FOLK-LORE is a general term embracing the customs, beliefs, 
habits and traditions of the people, in so far as they have not been 
civilized out of all originality. Consequently, the term has a very 
wide significance, and trenches on a great variety of subjects, and 
in the present paper I propose to glance at it in some of its relations 
to Theosophy, with which most folk-lorists are quite unacquainted. 

Folk-tales and traditions are perhaps the most important 
branches of folk-lore to Theosophists. Though they are necessarily 
modified in accordance with the present state of the world, many of 
them are of immemorial antiquity, and are found with comparatively 
little variation in all parts of the world. Dating, as they do, from 
ages of the world when men may have possessed other powers than at 
present, and having been transmitted orally among the classes least 
affected by the materialism of the Kali Yug, they can hardly fail to 
contain symbolical references to lost knowledge, hints of much sig- 
nificance, and information relative to elementals, shells, and other 
entities not belonging to the physical earth-plane. 

There are two modes of studying folk-tales. That usually 
adopted is to regard them from the outside, as an interesting account 
of the ideas of the people, and as throwing lght on their habits, 
language, history, migrations, etc. Nothing is at present imore 
keenly debated than how far tales resembling each other in different 
countries may have had an independent origin, and how far they 
may have been transmitted from one nation to another. The latter 
theory I believe to be true of many tales of wide distribution ; but I 
must confess that it is a matter in which I feel but little interest. 

But the other point of view, which I have already briefly indi- 
cated, is that from which Theosophists will be more inclined to regard 
folk-tales. They will treat them with respect and reverence, and 
will endeavour to search out their inner meanings. We want more 
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books written by sympathetic folk-lorists, like our friend Mr. W. B. 
Veats. In his little book, Ze Celtic Twrlight, he has faithfully and 
reverently recorded the stories which he has heard from the people 
in Ireland. ‘Theosophists well know that ordinarily sceptical and 
even scientific men will often relate stories of strange things which 
have happened either to themselves or to near relatives and friends, 
which they cannot explain (and which they sometimes pretend not 
to believe in), provided they are certain that their hearers will take 
them seriously, and not treat them as fools or impostors. Such 
considerations doubtless operate much more strongly among primi- 
tive peoples, who sincerely believe in occult or astral phenomena. 
Thus, the ordinary literary folk-lorist or archzeologist cannot always 
expect to meet with great results when questioning the people on 
such matters as an outsider, whereas a sympathetic Theosophist 
might reap in the same district a rich harvest of information which 
might be of great interest even to hterary inquirers. 

A West Indian gentleman, a graduate of London University, 
told me the following story. His father had once arranged to 
accompany a party from one West Indian island to another. But he 
had befriended an old negro Obi man, who did his utmost to per- 
suade him not to go. At last, just as the boat was about to start, 
the old man sent a most pressing message to the gentleman that he 
must see him at once on a matter of the greatest importance. He 
went reluctantly, and the old man delayed him as long as he could 
on one pretext or another, and when he returned to the shore he 
found to his great annoyance that the boat had left without him. 
That boat was cast away, and everyone on board was drowned. Yet 
iy friend protests, of course, that he does not believe in Obi witch- 
craft. 

Witch-persecutions, involving the destruction of all supersensi- 
tive persons, and the materialism of modern scientific civilization, 
combined with the habit of living in new houses, which prevents 
astral influences from accumulating, have almost wholly blunted 
our perceptions of the elementals, and even of the grossest creatures 
of the astral planes. Therefore it is of all the more importance for 
us to obtain as much information as we can. from those whose 
spiritual perceptions are less blunted than our own. Yet we must, 
of course, make every allowance for hallucinations, errors of obser- 
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vation or statement, and embellishments, even when we get an 
apparently authentic narrative at first hand, and we must beware of 
mistaking literary tales or allegories for folk-tales pure and simple. 
If a man believes in ghosts and fairies, it is only a materialist who 
would jump to the conclusion that he must needs believe all the 
ghost and fairy tales that he may happen to read or hear. We can 
easily imagine a materialist laughing at a friend and saying, “‘ Why, 
what a fool So-and-so is! I told hima grand ghost-story only the 
other day, and would you believe it, he took it all in; but I made up 
every word of it out of my own head!” But where is the fun of it ? 
If you believe that a fox-hunter can jump his horse over a hedge, 
why should you disbelieve your friend if he tells you that he has 
seen Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones do so; even though, in point of fact, 
these two men never did so, and perhaps could not. And if you 
believe in ghosts, why should you not believe a man who tells you 
apparently in good faith that he has seen one? Of course if you 
do not believe in the possibility of ghosts, that is another affair, and 
you would hardly believe your own eyes if you were to see one, and 
therefore could not be expected to believe the evidence of anybody 
else. 

In studying the folk-tales of different countries, we may perhaps 
indicate some directions in which enquiries may be profitable. Thus 
we find haunted houses exhibiting precisely similar phenomena in 
England and Egypt; but in England they are supposed to be due 
to ghosts, and in Egypt to jinn. Here we have at once an illustra- 
tion of the necessity for distinguishing between facts arid deductions. 
The similarity of the phenomena in such widely separated countries 
goes far to prove the reality of the phenomena themselves; but it 
does not necessarily prove the existence of either ghosts or jinn, or 
even granting their existence, it does not follow that they have any 
connection with the disturbances. On the other hand, jinn are 
sometimes confounded with ghosts in Egypt; but we want more 
information before we can decide whether such phenomena as 
haunted houses are due to elementals, shells, or other agencies. 
The probability is that they are due to a variety of causes, and we 
cannot yet pretend to be perfectly acquainted with any of them. 

The modern ignorance of all occultism has led to such philoso- 
phical confusion in many minds that if an occurrence was publicly 
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witnessed which could not possibly be explained by so-called natural 
causes, numbers would believe that it must be the direct handiwork 
of either God or the devil, while if it was wrought by a human agent, 
or in obedience to his command, he would either be regarded as a 
prophet, if not as the incarnate Deity Himself, or else persecuted 
as a sorcerer. 

I believe I do not exaggerate when I say that any man 
who was capable of exerting even very moderate occult powers in 
public, might almost lead whole nations at will, and impose almost 
any commands or beliefs upon them. 

We are exposed to great dangers in Europe from our total 
ignorance of occult phenomena, which would render us helpless to 
control or understand them if they should ever reappear among us 
in a mischievous form. At present we are protected by the general 
ignorance of and disbelief in such subjects on one side, and by the 
lessened susceptibility of modern civilized Europeans to such in- 
fluences on the other. This has been partly caused by the stamping 
out of the grosser forms of witchcraft, obsession, vampirism, etc., 
during the Middle Ages. But we cannot any longer safely permit 
ignorance and insusceptibility to do duty for knowledge and fore- 
sight. Much can be learned by studying folk-literature; not so 
much in the form of folk-tales, asin that of occult phenomena, related 
as actual occurrences. But, as Isaid before, we must be on our guard 
both against allegorizing and against using literary tales as evidence. 
An instance of the latter error may be found in Gubernatis’ Zoological 
Mythology, a book in which what used to be called the Solar Theory 
is ridden to death, and in which everything is interpreted as re- 
ferring to the sun and moon. Writing of the “ White Cat,” 
which is, I think, in its present form a modern literary story, 
though embodying various incidents really drawn from popular 
tales, Gubernatis speaks of “the White Cat-Moon !” 

After denouncing mesmerism for many years, the doctors have 
at last been compelled to admit its reality, but in order to disgttise 
its identity with their former bugbear they have fixed on a more 
recent term, properly applied only to one of its phases, and have 
called it hypnotism. It has hitherto received most attention in 
France, and the French doctors have been experimenting in a very 
foolish and reckless manner, in total ignorance of what they were 
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doing; and itis surprising that they have not yet killed any of their 
patients. Had they studied the records of psychical phenomena, or 
known anything of the constitution of man, they would hardly have 
ventured on so absurd and dangerous an experiment as attempting 
to concentrate the astral double in a glass of water and then drink- 
ing it, the effect of which was to throw the patient into a deep sleep 
for many hours. This actually reminds us of the story of the two 
demon brothers in the Ramayana, one of whom used to transform 
himself into a sheep to be killed and eaten by their enemies, and 
when his brother called him he used to come to life again, and 
destroy the unfortunate victims who had eaten him. 

The witchcraft of Abyssinia, as described by Mansfield Parkyns, 
much resembles the grossest forms of medizeval witchcraft, combined 
with lycanthropy, the hyzena in Abyssinia playing the part of the 
wolfin Europe. TheObiwitchcraftof Western Africa andamong the 
negroes of America and the West Indies is of a different stamp; it is 
less foul, and perhaps less dangerous, for though it deals with 
noxious drugs and other evil influences, and is sternly suppressed by 
law in the British West Indies, where laws against witchcraft are 
still necessary, it deals less with obsession, and may be used, as 
we have already seen, for harmless, or even for beneficial purposes. 
The Maghrabees or Moors have always been famous as magicians, 
and it is this phase of witchcraft (probably identical with Obi) and 
not that of Abyssinia, which is practised in Egypt and is described 
in the Zhousand and One Nights. An exhaustive treatise on the 
witchcraft of different ages and nations is a book which has yet to 
be written,—for which, probably, we have not yet accumulated 
sufficient materials. 

It is curious to note how different nations have the idea that their 
neighbours are greater magicians than themselves. The Lapps 
have always been famous as magicians, and the Finns, their next 
neighbours to the south, though laying claim to be great magicians 
too, continue to regard the Lapps as their equals, if not their 
superiors, in witchcraft. In the same way the Finns themselves are 
famous as magicians among the Esthonians, who live to the south 
of the Gulf of Finland. On the other hand, although some of the 
Finnish ballads represent the sun and moon to have once been stolen 
' away and hidden by the witch-queen of Lapland, one ballad (which, 
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however, appears to be of later date than the others) represents 
them to have been stolen by German and Esthonian sorcerers. 

Another subject on which we can probably obtain great light 
from popular tales is the nature, character, and distribution of the 
various classes of elementals which come most frequently into 
contact with mankind. I expect that different species will be 
found to inhabit countries inhabited by different races of men, 
though we can hardly expect them to correspond exactly. I think, 
too, that some of them at least are intermediate between animals 
and men, and that they are liable to be dispossessed and driven 
away, even if not destroyed, by the draining of marshes, the felling 
of forests, and the other changes in the face of nature which attend 
the progress of civilization, and tend to exterminate the wild beasts. 
Much, too, depends on the character of the country. The horrible 
monsters which infested the English fens a thousand years ago, 
in the days of Beowulf, and of the founding of Crowland Abbey, 
appear to have remained in the neighbourhood, according to local 
tradition, almost down to the present day. Not that all or any of 
these stories, ancient or modern, are to be accepted as true without 
examination and comparison, but they indicate the direction in 
which such investigations are likely to be instructive and profitable. 

Again, the gnomes or Dvergar, as they used to be called, were 
well known to the Norsemen a thousand years ago, and are met 
with throughout the whole of northern Europe, whether Celtic, 
Teutonic, Scandinavian or Finnish, with very similar attributes, 
and under very similar conditions. They will probably be found 
to inhabit all the mining countries of the northern hemisphere at 
least; I am told that they are known in Asia Minor; and the 
Yakshas, the attendants of Kuvera, the Indian God of Wealth, are 
probably gnomes. They appear to come into contact with men 
more frequently than any of the other elementals, perhaps because 
their nature is more nearly allied to our own. 

I have little doubt, too, that the same, or nearly the same, ele- 
mentals, will be found to inhabit the Sahara, the Gobi, and the 
other great deserts of Asia and Africa. Among these are the ele- 
mentals of the sandstorms. The account of one of these in the story 
of the Merchant in the 7housand and One Nights may be compared 
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with that of the Spirit of the Whirlwind in an Esthonian story.* 
Apollonius of Tyana is said to have encountered an Empusa in the 
desert on his way to India. I presume that this was the well- 
known Ghooleh of Arabian story; or as they would say in India, a 
Rakshasi. There seems to be but little difference between the 
Indian Rakshasas and the ghouls; but it would be a great mistake 
to apply the same term to creatures which might not, after all, be 
identical. For instance, it is much better to use the native names 
for ghouls and Rakshasas, than to translate them both indiscrimin- 
ately by ogres. Again, we have two very distinct meanings in 
English for the word fairy. The first meaning applies to the small 
elves, of whom George Macdonald, in Phantastes says, perhaps 
truly, “‘ Those whom you call fairies in your country, are mostly 
the young children of the flower-fairies.” The other class of fairies 
are those who play the part of the Fates, or the Norns in the desti- 
nies of kingdoms and individuals, as in ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty” and other tales, which in their English form, are literary 
rather than folk-tales, and derived from French sources, though 
very old forms of many of them are found in other languages. But 
when Jinn, Peris, Vilas, Rusalkis, and all sorts of other creatures are 
indiscriminately called fairies, as is oftenthe case, what confusion of 
ideas must be the result! On the other hand, most European lan- 
guages have a term which is the exact equivalent of our word 
mermaid, both in sense and meaning, aud which may be thus 
literally translated without confusion or inconvenience. 

One of the last, and not the least important points to which I 
wish to call attention, is that the folk-lore of no nation, so far as I 
am aware, lends countenance to the absurd modern notion that all 
intelligent beings, other than man, are necessarily “immortal” in 
a sense in which men are not. This notion may either have origi- 
nated in the Christian idea that all such beings must be either 
angels or devils ;+ or it may be due to the difficulty of beings on one 
plane contending with, or injuring those on another by ordinary 
means. 

Yet it is easy to understand why an apparition may vanish on a 
shot being fired, for the concussion of the air alone, without any- 


* See my Hero of Esthonia,” ii. 110. 
+ Compare the diabolical character often attributed to the Scotch fairies. 
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thing more occult, may well be sufficient to disturb the delicate 
conditions which enable an apparition to become visible at all. 
Iron, too, in various forms, is said to drive away elementals. I pre- 
sume this is due to its magnetic properties; and thus the greater 
use of iron in modern houses, for fireplaces, beds, etc., may be another 
reason for the comparative rarity of occult phenomena in modern 
civilized Europe. 

The assumption of the immortality of the elementals may be 
paralleled by another notion, equally modern, and equally un- 
philosophical and absurd ; the idea that when a man dies, he finds 
himself at once in the presence of a personal God. I once heard it 
said of a suicide, ‘that he had rushed unbidden into the presence 
of his Maker ;” much as if he had dodged the guards and intruded 
on the privacy of an earthly monarch. It is also a popular notion 
that a man becomes practically omniscient when he dies. This, 
however, is less absurd; for it has perhaps originated in the life- 
vision, which there is reason to believe always precedes death, 
commencing even before the link between the physical and the 
astral bodies is actually and irrevocably broken. It is such notions 
as those discussed in the present paragraph which will go down to 
posterity as the “folk-lore” of the present age. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted the extensive subject of 
folk-lore in the present paper, but have merely touched on a few 
points in which it appears to me that the methods of Theosophy and 
folk-lore may be advantageously combined. Specialism is the great 
bane of our age; and we should try to counteract it by investigating 
every subject from as many distinct points of view as possible. 
Many of my remarks are tentative, and remain to be proved or 
disproved by further enquiry. 

W. F. Kirpy. 
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THE DESIRE-BODY. 


RECENT investigations have thrown some further light 
upon the nature of the desire-body in man, and although 
the results are still fragmentary and somewhat incomplete, they 
have been thought of sufficient interest to be briefly laid before the 
readers of LUCIFER. A great deal more experiment and observation 
will, however, be needed before a complete theory of the lower 
vehicles of man’s consciousness can be formulated, and especially 
before the various lines of evolution which come together therein 
can be disentangled and assigned to their proper places in relation 
to that general system of evolution on the planetary chain to which 
the human race belongs. 

The writer is merely a scribe who has been requested to put 
upon paper the results arrived atas clearly as can at present be done, 
and with these few words of introduction we may turn to the 
subject in hand. 

In the recent articles upon ‘“‘ Dreams” and ‘“ Man and his 
Bodies” which have appeared in these pages, the statement is made 
that the physical body and the etheric double possess each a 
sort of consciousness of its own, apart from and independent of the 
Ego; which uses these bodies as vehicles for its manifestation on 
the physical plane. These statements will become more intelligible 
when it is added that this dim, blind, and exceedingly restricted 
consciousness is due to the fact that both the gross body and the 
etheric double are each “informed” by a portion or ray of elemental 
essence which zs this consciousness. "This specialization of monadic 
essence—asin all similar cases in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms—is only temporary, lasting as long as the organized life 
of the body in question endures, and being reabsorbed into the 
particular class of elemental essence from which it was specialized as 
soon as the body which it informs disintegrates. 

This monadic essence, it must also be remembered, which is 
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specialized as the informing consciousuess, say of the gross body of 
an animal, is quite different and distinct from that other type ot 
monadic essence which is specialized as the consciousness of the 
animal as such. For the latter belongs to one or other of the 
segregated classes of the monadic essence which have reached the 
animal stage on the wpward arc of their evolution; while the former, 
the essence which informs the gross body only, belongs to a quite 
different class of monadic essence which is evolving through the 
elemental kingdoms on the opposite or descending are of 
evolution. This distinction will perhaps become clearer in 
the light of the following remark: the gross body of the 
animal is informed by one type of elemental essence, its etheric 
double by a second, and its astral body by a third, these 
three seeming to occupy adjacent positions in the downward series 
of stages; but there is only ove class of animal monadic essence on 
the upward are out of which is specialized that ray which constitutes 
the “soul” of the animal, which uses all these three vehicles (with 
their respective informing essences) as 7/s vehicles during the life of 
the animal in question. 

In the preceding paragraph I have anticipated a statement 
which is the foundation of what is to follow, by speaking of the 
“astral body” of an animal as being informed by a ray of elemental 
essence, just as are the gross and etheric bodies. ‘Thisis in fact the 
case, and all that has been said of the latter applies equally to the 
astral body—whether of animal or man. And it is about the astral 
or desire-body of man thus informed that we have now to speak. 

First, however, a remark or two must be made upon the meaning 
of the word “desire.” Sometimes, both in ordinary and in Theo- 
sophical usage, we find it employed in a narrow, restricted sense, 
and then again in its widest and most extended signification. It is 
most convenient now to take it in the latter. Used thus it comprises 
every form and phase of reaching out towards, longing for, seeking 
after, or craving for anything, whether actually present or only 
dimly felt after. It thus includes at one end of the scale such 
selective attraction as we see in the mineral kingdom in the form of 
chemical affinity, and on the other the highest forms of spiritual 
aspiration, with all that lies between the two. Each stage, whether 
of upward or downward evolution, will display a different form of 
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this activity of ‘‘ desire,” and some day special terms will be needed 
to denote each. Thus the essence informing the gross body 
exhibits its own phases of desire in the form of hunger, thirst, 
desire for rest or activity and the like, some of which are induced 
therein. by the condition of the tissues of the body, while others may 
arise spontaneously in the essence itself. 

Now “ desire” is much more active and varied in the astral 
body than in either the etheric or the physical, and this appears to 
be mainly due. to the peculiar nature of the essence which 
informs it. This .informing essence is extremely active, ceaselessly 
groping and reaching out in all directions, producing the ever- 
changing flashes of colour which are so characteristic of the 
kamic aura, or aura of the astral body. This elemental essence, 
specialized in the astral body, seems to be inspired with the one 
dominant craving to /ee/, to get the sense of existence through 
sensation. Its chief characteristic is thus an unceasing reaching 
out after sensation in every form; preferably pleasurable, but 
rather the most painful than none at all. For, in some curiously 
blind and inchoate way, this essence gets a sense of life and 
existence when suffused with sensation; and this is what it is cease- 
lessly groping and reaching out after, in the strange, blind, dimly 
intelligent, instinctual way already mentioned. 

This groping after sensation is the life of the essence 
which informs the astral body, and is the means by which its own 
evolution proceeds. Quite naturally, therefore, it is ever striving 
after its own ends, irrespective of all else, being totally in- 
different to, and probably unconscious of, any results or conse- 
quences which may ensue either to the body on the one hand or 
the Ego onthe other. And equally, of course, no such conceptions 
as those of right and wrong are in any way applicable to it. 
In seeking sensation it is only following out the law of its own 
nature; and the keener, the more vivid, the more intense the sensa- 
tion it obtains, the more its evolution is furthered. Hence we must 
not in any way associate the idea of evil or good with the 
activity of this order of monadic essence in itself; though these 
activities acquire the aspects of good and evil when considered, 
as we shall do presently, in relation to the Ego and its evolution as 
affected by them. But considered apart from the Ego they have no 
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colouring of good or evil, and indeed it may be questioned whether 
what we knowas pain and pleasure are distinguishable in its sensations 
apart from the presence of the Ego. 

Now, as has just been remarked, the more keen and vivid the 
sensation, and the more there is of it, the more the evolution of 
this elemental essence is furthered. And this essence feels in a 
dim kind of way—though whether by inherent instinct or as the 
result of past experience is as yet undetermined—the essence 
feels that when it can bring mznd, that is the power and life 
of Manas, into association with itself, its capacity of sensation is 
greatly enhanced, and it obtains keener, fuller, more vivid and 
intense sensations, as well as kinds and orders of sensation which, 
apart from Manas, would lie beyond its reach. 

Hence, taking now the complete man, this elemental essence 
which informs the astral body is ever striving to draw the Manas 
into closer and closer association with itself, and to make the Manas 
work for its ends by leading it to believe that it (Manas) wants 
these sensations which the essence is reaching out after. Hence 
arises a conflict of interests. The line of evolution of Manas leads it 
away from those regions where those sensations are obtainable 
which this essence craves for, up into the higher regions of pure 
manasic life; while the evolution of this essence, tending as 
it does downwards towards the mineral kingdom, leads in the 
exactly opposite direction. Thus the true interest of Manas is 
opposed—for the time being—to that of the elemental essence, and 
hence there arises in man that inner conflict which St. Paul de- 
scribed as the law of the flesh, which warreth against the law of the 
spirit. 

Here we seem to have a solution of the difficult problem of the 
desire-nature in man. For that higher order of monadic essence 
which has completed its downward sweep through the mineral 
kingdom and has developed upwards through the vegetable and 
animal stages to the verge of individualization as man, finds itself 
using as a vehicle the astral body of a highly developed animal type 
informed by this sensation-seeking order of monadic essence on its 
dou ag course. And when complete individualization ensues and 
the manasic consciousness develops, it is largely entangled in the 
meshes of this astral or desire body. 
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If. the above be taken in connection with what has been said 
elsewhere in Theosophical literature about the desire-body and 
its purification, it will, I think, become more intelligible how 
the Ego, as it gradually gains control over the elemental essence 
which informs the desire-body, and learns through suffering that its 
own goal is not the same as that of this informing essence, gradually 
disentangles itself from the meshes of this kAmic sheath, until at 
last it trains this essence to energize only along the lines and in 
the ways which the Ego, now grown wise through accumulated 
experience, selects for its activity upon the astral plane. 

One point more remains to be mentioned, and then these frag- 
mentary notes may be closed for the present. After the death of the 
physical body it is known that the matter of the astral body, instead 
of being all mixed up together as is the case in life, arranges itself 
in a sortof stratified series of shells, with the matter of the lowest 
(and therefore coarsest and grossest) astral sub-plane on the outside, 
and that of the more refined and higher sub-planes in order as one 
passes inwards or upwards. 

This rearrangement of the matter of the astral body is brought 
about by the action of the informing essence about which we have 
been speaking. ‘This essence during its temporary specialization 
in a given astral body acquires a kind of quasi-individualization, 
analogous to what happens in the case of an artificial elemental. 
In this condition it exhibits a sort of instinct of self-preservation. 
And as, after the death of the physical body, the disintegrating 
forces of the astral plane begin to play upon the astral body, this 
specialized essence, feeling its separated existence in’ danger, 
seeks to maintain itself, as separate, by rearranging the matter in 
which it is specialized in such a manner as to resist disintegration 
as long as possible. ‘This it does by putting the grossest matter 
outside, as it were, since the lower the order of matter the greater 
its resistance to disintegration. 

And now in conclusion let me again remind the reader that 
the foregoing is not an infallible revelation, not even as yet a 
thoroughly worked-out theory; but merely a brief statement of the 
result of some recent investigations. Though there is strong 
reason for believing these to be accurate, yet further experiment 


and more critical comparison will be necessary before they can 
3) 
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be finally fitted into their proper place in the great scheme of 
verified and tested Theosophical knowledge. 

For it must always be remembered that however accurate an 
observer’s vision may be from his present standpoint, that standpoint 
itself is constantly changing as he gradually grows in knowledge; as 
we rise in the scale of evolution our horizon must inevitably widen, and 
though, if we have been careful in the building up of our structure, 
we shall not need to pull down any part of what we have erected, 
we shall certainly have to add to it in many directions, to learn to 
contemplate it from many new points of view, and to be ever ready 
to modify our deductions from it in the light of fuller information. 
And indeed this must always be so, for Theosophy is no dogmatic 
religion with narrow and inflexible creed, but the ever-progressive 
science of the divine. 

BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


DEVACHAN. 


(Continued from Vol. XVit., page 470.) 
INHABITANTS. 


IN our endeavour to describe the inhabitants of Devachan it will 
perhaps be well for us to divide them into the same three great classes 
chosen in the paper on the astral plane—the human, the non-human, 
and the artificial—though the subdivisions will naturally be less 
numerous in this case than in that, since the products of man’s evil 
passions, which bulked so largely in Kamaloka, can find no place 
here. 

I. HuMAN. 


Exactly as was the case when dealing with the lower world, it 
will be desirable to subdivide the human inhabitants of the deva- 
chanic plane into two classes—those who are still attached to a 
physical body, and those who are not—the living and the dead, as 
they are commonly but most erroneously called. Very little expe- 
rience of these higher planes is needed to alter fundamentally the 
student’s conception of the change which men call death; he realizes 
immediately on the opening of his consciousness even in the astral, 
and still more in the devachanic world, that the fulness of true life 
is something which can never be known down here, and that when 
we leave this physical earth we are passing z7/o that true life, not 
out of it. We have not at present in the English language any con- 
venient and at the same time accurate words to express these 
conditions; perhaps to call them respectively embodied and disem- 
bodied will be, on the whole, the least misleading of the various 
possible phrases. Let us therefore proceed to consider those inhabi- 
tants of Devachan who come under the head of 
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Those human beings who, while still attached to a physical body, 
are found moving in full consciousness and activity upon this plane 
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are invariably either initiates or Adepts, for until a pupil has been 
taught by his Master how to form the Mayavirtipa he will be unable 
to move with freedom upon even the rfipa levels of Devachan. To 
function consciously during physical life upon the artipa levels 
denotes still greater advancement, for it means the unification of the 
Manas, so that the man down here is no longer a mere personality, 
more or less influenced by the individuality above, but is himself 
that individuality, trammelled and confined bya body, certainly, but 
nevertheless having within him the power and knowledge of a highly 
developed Ego. Very magnificent objects are these Adepts and 
initiates to the vision which has learnt to see them—splendid globes 
of light and colour, driving away all evil influence wherever they 
go, and shedding around them a feeling of restfulness and happiness 
of which even those who do not see them are often conscious. It is 
in this celestial world that much of their most important work is 
done—more especially upon its higher levels, where the indivi- 
duality can be acted upon directly. It is from this plane that they 
shower the grandest spiritual influences upon the world of thought; 
from it also they impel great and beneficent movements of all 
kinds. Here much of the spiritual force poured out by the glorious 
self-sacrifice of the Nirmanakayas is distributed; here also direct 
teaching is given to those pupils who are sufficiently advanced to 
receive it in this way, since it can be imparted far more readily and 
completely than on the astral plane. In addition to all these activi- 
ties they have a great field of work in connection with devachanees, 
but this will be more fitly explained under a later heading. 

It is a pleasure to find that a class of inhabitants which obtruded 
itself painfully on our notice on the astral plane is entirely absent 
here. In a world whose characteristics are unselfishness and spiri- 
tuality the black magician and his pupils can obviously find no 
place, since selfishness is of the essence of all the proceedings of the 
darker school. Not but that in many of them the intellect is very 
highly developed, and consequently the matter of the mind-body 
extremely active and sensitive along certain lines; but in every case 
those lines are connected with personal desire of some sort, and they 
can therefore find expression only through KAama-Manas—that is, 
the part of the mind-body which has become almost inextricably 
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tion it follows that their activities are confined to the astral and 
physical planes, and thus is justified the grand old description 
of the heaven-world as the place “where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

In thinking of the living inhabitants of Devachan, the question 
naturally suggests itself whether either ordinary people during sleep, 
or psychically developed persons in a trance condition, can ever 
penetrate to this plane. In both cases the answer must be that the 
occurrence is possible, though extremely rare. Purity of life and 
purpose would be an absolute pre-requisite, and even when the 
plane was reached there would be nothing that could be called real 
consciousness, but simply a capacity for receiving certain impress- 
ions. As exemplifying the possibility of entering the devachanic 
state during sleep, an incident may be mentioned which occurred in 
connection with the experiments made by the London Lodge on 
dream consciousness, an account of some of which was given in the 
December number of LUCIFER. It may be remembered by those 
who read that article that a thought-picture of a lovely tropical 
landscape was presented to the minds of various classes of sleepers, 
with a view of testing the extent to which it was afterwards recol- 
lected on awaking. One case, however, which as it did not illustrate 
the phenomena of dreams was not referred to in the article, was that 
of a person of pure mind and considerable though untrained psychic 
capacity; and the effect of the presentation of the thought-picture 
to her mind was of a somewhat startling character. So intense 
was the feeling of reverent joy, so lofty and so spiritual were the 
thoughts evoked by the contemplation of this glorious scene, that 
the consciousness of the sleeper passed entirely into the mind-body, 
or, to put the same idea into other words, rose on to the devachanic 
plane. It must not, however, be supposed from this that she 
became cognizant of her surroundings upon that plane, or of its 
real conditions; she was simply in the state of the ordinary deva- 
chanee after death, floating in the sea of light and colour indeed, but 
entirely absorbed in her own thought, and conscious of nothing 
beyond it—resting in ecstatic contemplation of the landscape and of 
all that it had suggested to her—yet contemplating it, be it under- 
stood, with the keener insight, the more perfect appreciation, and 
the enhanced vigour of thought peculiar to the devachanic plane, 
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and enjoying all the while the intensity of bliss which has so often 
been spoken of before. The sleeper remained in that condition for 
several hours, though apparently entirely unconscious of the passage 
of time, and at last awoke with a sense of deep peace and inward 
joy, for which, since she had brought back no recollection of what 
had happened, she was quite unable to account. There is no doubt, 
however, that such an expericnce as this, whether remembered in 
the physical body or not, would act as a distinct impulse to the 
spiritual evolution of the Ego concerned. 

Though in the absence of a sufficient number of experiments 
one hesitates to speak too positively, it seems almost certain that 
such a result as this just described would be possible only in the 
case of a person having already some amount of psychic develop- 
ment; and the same condition is even more definitely necessary 
in order that a mesmerized subject should touch the devachanic 
plane in trance. So decidedly is this the case, that probably not 
one in a thousand among ordinary clairvoyants ever reaches it at 
all; but on the rare occasions when it is so attained the clair- 
voyant, as before remarked, must be not only of exceptional 
development, but of perfect purity of life and purpose: and even 
when all these unusual characteristics are present there still re- 
mains the difficulty which an untrained psychic always finds in 
translating a vision accurately from the higher plane to the lower. 
All these considerations, of course, only emphasize what has been 
so often insisted upon before—the necessity of the careful training 
of all psychics under a qualified instructor before it is possible to 
attach much weight to their reports of what they see. 


‘THE DISEMBODIED. 


Before considering in detail the condition of the disembodied 
entities on the various sub-planes of Devachan, we must have very 
clearly in our minds the broad distinction between the rtipa and 
artipa levels, of which mention has already been made. On the 
former the man lives entirely in the world of his own thoughts, still 
fully identifying himself with his personality in the life which he 
has recently quitted; on the latter he is simply the reincarnating 
Ego, who (if he has developed sufficient consciousness on that level 
to know anything clearly at all) understands, at least to some extent, 
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the evolution upon which he is engaged, and the work that he has 
to do. And it should be remembered that every man passes through 
both these stages between death and birth, though the undeveloped 
majority have so little consciousness in either of them as yet that 
they might more truly be said to dream through them. Neverthe- 
less, whether consciously or unconsciously, every human being must 
touch his own Ego on the artipa level of Devachan before reincarna- 
tion can take place: and as his evolution proceeds this touch 
becomes more and more definite and real to him. Not only is he 
more conscious here as he progresses, but the period he passes in 
this world of reality becomes longer: for the fact is that his con- 
sciousness is slowly but steadily rising through the different planes 
of the system. Primitive man, for example, would have compara- 
tively little consciousness on any plane but the physical during life 
and the lower astral after death, and indeed the same may be said 
of the quite undeveloped man even in our own day; a person a little 
more advanced would perhaps begin to have a short devachanic 
period (on the rtipa levels, of course), but would still spend by far the 
greater part of his time, between incarnations, onthe astralplane. As 
he progressed the astral life would grow shorter and the devachanic 
life longer, until when he became an intellectual and spiritually- 
minded person, he would pass through Kamaloka with hardly any 
delay at all, and would enjoy a long and happy sojourn on the higher 
of the rtipa levels. By this time, however, the consciousness in the 
true Ego on the artipa levels would have been awakened to a very 
considerable extent, and thus his conscious life in Devachan would 
divide itself into two parts—the later and shorter portion being 
spent on the higher sub-planes in the causal body. The process 
previously described would then repeat itself, the life on the rfipa 
levels gradually shortening, while the higher life became steadily 
longer and fuller, till at last the time came when the consciousness 
was unified—when the higher and lower Manas were iudissolubly 
united, and the man was no longer capable of wrapping himself up 
in his own cloud of thought, and mistaking that for the great 
heaven-world around him—when he realized the true possibilities of 
his life, and so for the first time truly began to live. But by the 
time that he attains these heights he will already be an initiate, and 
will have taken his future progress definitely into his own hands, 
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It has frequently been urged as an objection to the Theosophical 
teaching on the subject of the hereafter, that the life of the ordinary 
person in Devachan is nothing but a dream and an illusioun—that 
when he imagines himself happy amidst his family and friends, or 
carrying out his plans with such fulness of joy and success, he is 
really only the victim of a cruel delusion: and this is soinetimes 
unfavourably contrasted with what is called the solid objectivity of 
the heaven promised by Christianity. The reply to such an objec- 
tion is twofold : first of all, that when we are studying the problems 
of the future life we are not concerned to know which of two hypo- 
theses put before us would be the pleasanter (that being, after all, 
a matter of opinion), but rather which of them is the true one; and 
secondly, that when we enquire more fully into the facts of the 
case, we shall see that those who maintain the illusion theory are 
looking at the matter from quite a wrong point of view. As to the 
first point, the actual state of the facts is quite easily discoverable 
by those who have developed the power to pass consciously on to 
the devachanic plane during life; and when so investigated it is 
found to agree perfectly with the teaching given to us by the 
Masters of Wisdom through our great founder and teacher Madame 
Blavatsky. This, of course, disposes of the ‘‘ solid objectivity” 
theory mentioned above. As to the second point, if the contention 
be that on the lower levels of Devachan truth in its fulness is not 
yet known to man, and that consequently illusion still exists there, 
we must frankly admit that that is so. But that is not what is 
usually meant by those who bring forward this objection; they are 
generally oppressed by a feeling that the devachanic life will be 
more illusory and useless than the physical—an idea which further 
consideration will, I think, show to be inaccurate. 

Let it be clearly grasped first of all that such illusion as there 
is inheres in the personality, and that when that is for the time 
dissipated no illusion remains. (Of course I am using the word 
illusion in its ordinary everyday meaning—not in that metaphysical 
sense in which all is illusion until the absolute is attained.) It will 
be seen, as our account of the plane progresses, that this illusion 
differs very much on different levels, and that it steadily diminishes 
as the soul advances. Indeed, we may say that just as it is only 
the child down here who constantly ‘‘ makes believe,” so it is only 
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the child-soul who surrounds himself again and again with an illu- 
sory world created by his own thought. In point of fact, the 
Devachan of each person is exactly suited to him; as “e becomes 
more real, z/ becomes more real also. And we ought in fairness to 
bear in mind, before inveighing against the unreality of Devachan, 
that we are, after all, at the present moment living a life which is 
still more unreal. Is it contended that on that plane we make our 
own surroundings, and that they have therefore no objective exis- 
tence? But surely that argument cuts both ways; for even down 
here the world of which a person is sensible is never the whole of 
the outer world, but only so much of it as his senses, his intellect, 
his education, enable him to take in. It is obvious that during life 
the average person’s conception of everything around him is really 
quite a wrong one—empty, imperfect, inaccurate in a dozen ways; 
for what does he know of the great forces—ethieric, astral, deva- 
chanic—which lie behind everything he sees, and in fact form by far 
the most important part of it? What does he know, as a rule, even 
of the more recondite physical facts which surround him and meet 
him at every step he takes? ‘The truth is that here, as in Deva- 
chan, he lives in a world which is very largely of his own creation. 
He does not realize it, of course, either there or here, but that is 
only because of his ignorance—because he knows no better. It 
may be thought that there is a difference in the case of our friends 
—that here we have them really with us, whereas in Devachan 
what we have is only an image of them which we ourselves make. 
This latter statement is true only of the lowest planes, and if the 
friend is an entirely undeveloped person ; but, once more, is not the 
case exactly the same down here? Here also we see our friend only 
partly—we know only the part of him which is congenial to us, and 
the other sides of his character are practically non-existent for us. 
If we were for the first time, and with the direct and perfect vision 
of the devachanic plane, to see the w/o/e of our friend, the probability 
is that he would be quite unrecognizable: certainly he would not be 
at all the dear one we had known. 

Not only is it true, as above stated, that as a man becomes more 
real himself his Devachan becomes more real; but it is also a fact 
that, as the man evolves, the image of him in his friend’s Devachan 
becomes more real, too. ‘This was very well illustrated by a simple 
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case which recently came under the notice of our investigators. It 
was that of a mother who had died, perhaps twenty years ago, 
leaving behind her two boys, to whom she was deeply attached. 
Naturally they were the most prominent figures in her Devachan, 
and quite naturally, too, she thought of them as she had left them, 
as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age. The love which she thus 
ceaselessly poured out upon these images in Devachan was really 
acting as a beneficent force showered down upon the grown-up men 
in this physical world, but it affected them to a very different 
extent—not that her love was stronger for one than the other, but 
because there was a great difference between the images themselves. 
Not a difference, be it understood, that the mother could see; to 
her both appeared equally with her and equally all that she could 
possibly desire: yet to the eyes of the investigators it was very 
evident that one of these images was a mere thought-form of the 
mother’s, without anything that could be called a reality at the back 
of it, while the other was distinctly much more than a mere image, 
for it was instinct with living force. On tracing this very interesting 
phenomenon to its source, it was found that in the first case the son 
had grown up into an ordinary man of business—not specially evil 
in any way, but by no means spiritually-minded, while the second 
had become a man of high unselfish aspiration, and of considerable 
refinement and culture. His life had been such as to develope a 
much greater amount of consciousness in the Ego than his brother's, 
and consequently his higher self was able to energize the image 
of himself as a boy which his mother had formed in her Devachan— 
to put something of himself into it, as it were. A large number of 
sumilar instances were revealed by further research, and it was 
eventually clearly established that the more highly a man is de- 
veloped along spiritual lines, the more truly is his image in his 
friend’s Devachan informed by a ray from his higher Ego, even 
though the personality down here in incarnation might often be 
entirely ignorant of its action. Thus as the man rises his image 
becomes really himself, until in the case of an Adept that image is 
fully and consciously entered and used as a means of raising and 
instructing the pupil who has formed it. Of this more will be said 
later; but meantime it is abundantly evident that, as man evolves, 
the illusions which clung round his spiritual childhood drop away, 
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and he draws ever nearer and nearer to the reality which lies 
behind them. 

In this manner, and in this manner only, is communication 
possible between those who still live on earth and those who have 
passed into this celestial realm. A man’s higher self may be 
informing his image in a friend's Devachan, and yet the living man 
here on earth may know nothing of it, and therefore remain quite 
unable to communicate with his departed friend; but if the living 
man has evolved his consciousness to the point of unification, and 
can therefore use the powers of the ego while still in the physical 
body, he can enter at will and in full consciousness into that image 
of his, and can speak once more face to face with his friend, as of 
yore: so that in such a case the “devachanic dreain” is no longer 
an illusion, but a living reality. 

Is it said that on the devachanic plane a man takes his thoughts 
for real things? He is quite right; they ave real things, and on 
this, the thought-plane, nothing but thought caw be real. There 
we recognize that great fact—here we do not; on which plane, then, 
is the delusion greater? Those thoughts of the devachanee are 
indeed realities, and are capable of producing the most striking 
results upon living men—results which can never be otherwise than 
beneficial, because upon that high plane there can be none but 
loving thought. 

Another point worth bearing in mind is that this system upon 
which nature has arranged the life after death is the only imaginable 
one which could fulfil its object of making every one happy to the 
fullest extent of his capacity for happiness. If the joy of heaven 
were of one particular type only, as it is according to the orthodox 
Christian theory, there must always be some who would weary of 
it, some who would be incapable of participating in it, either from 
want of taste in that particular direction, or from lack of the necess- 
ary education—to say nothing of that other obvious fact, that if 
this condition of affairs were eternal the grossest injustice must be 
perpetrated by giving practically the same reward to all who enter, 
no matter what their respective deserts might be. Again, what 
other arrangement with regard to relatives and friends could 
possibly be equally satisfactory? If the departed were able to 
follow the fluctuating fortunes of their friends on earth, happiness 
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would be impossible for them; if, without knowing what was hap- 
pening to them, they had to wait until the death of those friends 
before meeting them, there would be a painful period of suspense, 
often extending over many years, while the friend would often arrive 
so much changed as to be no longer sympathetic. On the system 
so wisely provided for us by nature every one of these difficulties is 
avoided; a man decides for himself both the length and the 
character of his Devachan by the causes which he himself generates 
during his earth-life; therefore he cannot but have exactly the 
amount which he has deserved, and exactly that quality of joy which 
is best suited to his idiosyncrasies. "Those whom he loves most he 
has ever with him, and always at their noblest and best; while no 
shadow of discord or change can ever come between them, since he 
receives from them all the time exactly what he wishes. In point 
of fact, as we might have expected, the arrangement really made by 
nature is infinitely superior to anything which the imagination of 
man has been able to offer us in its place. 
C. W. LEADBEATER. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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MADAME SDE, GUYON AND THE QUIETISTS. 


Dr. WELLS contributes to the January issue of LucrrER a most 
interesting criticism of Madame de Guyon and her school of Quiet- 
ism, founded on an article by myself, on the same subject, in the 
November and December issues. 

That the criticism is an extremely interesting one we shall all 
readily admit, whether we agree with or differ from Dr. Wells in the 
view he takes. More especially is it of interest when we consider 
that the views so ably set forth by him are precisely those most 
vigorously urged by the orthodox opponents of Madame de Guyon 
during her life, and that his arguments are identical with theirs. 

Dr. Wells gives us great assistance towards the proper compre- 
hension of the views of those who opposed the movement, and 
allows usa glimpse of it through orthodox spectacles. 

Dr. Wells assumes that all occultists will be at one with him in 
condemning that which he describes as ‘‘ Semi-Quietism,” the 
movement associated with the names of Madaine de Guyon and of 
Fénélon—and, indeed, if the views they sought to promulgate are 
correctly estimated by him and the result of their practices accurately 
described, not only would Dr. Wells have, I trust, every occultist 
at his back, but every healthy-minded, commonplace individual 
into the bargain, for surely the insight of an occultist is not neces- 
sary in order to apprehend the undesirability of practices which 
lead to such a goal. 

The whole crux of the position lies in the question whether Dr 
Wells is correct in his diagnosis, and therefore we turn to his article 
to see what evidence he offers to support his view. What we find 
is a quotation of opinions ascribed to Molinos which were con- 
demned by Innocent XI., but I venture to think this can hardly be 
accorded much weight as evidence against Madame de Guyon. We 
are told that Madame de Guyon’s Quietism was not Quietism at all, 
but “Semi-Quietism.” This name may serve as well as another to 
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mark one phase of the whole Quietist movement, but the name does 
not seem a matter of very great moment. ‘Then we have a picture 
of St. Theresa in SamAdhi contrasted with one of a mediumistic, 
and I conclude, obsessed, Quietist. Madame de Guyon is then 
declared to have been a “ woman and no saint,” and is mildly re- 
proved for being so obstinate and wrong-headed as to adhere to her 
views even after the evil of her ways had been so kindly and con- 
siderately explained to her by the gentle representations of the 
Church; and finally Madame de Guyon’s life is thus in a few words 
summed up for us: “ What, after all, is it to us of this later world, 
that two hundred years ago Madame de Guyon fluttered about the 
fashionable world of Paris and made a party for herself amongst the 
devout Court ladies?” That these words convey a ludicrously un- 
true picture of Madame de Guyon’s life and career will be patent to 
anyone who has followed it. She was a woman whose life had 
been one of almost unceasing storm, who had passed her days in 
being driven from pillar to post, who had been a mark for every 
kind of persecution, and who, during this storm-tossed career, only 
enjoyed for a short space anything approaching peace as regards her 
outward circuumstances—a brief interval of sunshine to be rapidly 
followed by renewed strife and stress; and to speak of the ‘ flutter- 
ing about the fashionable world of Paris” as characteristic of such a 
career is nothing short of grotesque. 

What we are chiefly concerned with, however, is the question 
whether the inward life, on the lines advocated by those described 
by Dr. Wells as Semi-Quietists, leads to mediumship. Does the 
indifference which is sought and which is described as the “ holy 
indifference” mean, as Dr. Wells suggests, indifference to everything, 
even to the distinction between good and evil ? 

Is there no other possible interpretation of this “ killing out of 
theswill a? 

If there is another possible reading, then what we wish to learn 
is which meaning Madame de Guyon and Fénélon attached to these 
terms when they made use of them. For answer we must turn to 
their writings, and in them we find it repeatedly stated, and the 
greatest possible stress laid on the fact, that the right interpretation 
of this indifference is indifference to anything out of God’s will. 
This is nothing else than the cessation of desire, so often spoken of 
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in literature dealing with the Path of Occultism, which seems in 
reality to consist in the attainment of such a condition of balance 
that no outward attraction or repulsion can move the individual 
from the right course, the course decided in Christian mystic 
phraseology as being in accordance with ‘ God’s will.” 

Next, as to the killing out of the will, on which both Bossuet 
and Dr. Wells lay much stress. It seems clearly enough shown by 
the writings of Madame de Guyon and Fénélon that what they 
referred to was what we should perhaps now describe as the 
destruction of the lower personal will, or rather the unifying of the 
will, the making of the lower to act in harmony and unison with 
the higher—this higher will being called by them God’s will, in 
contra-distinction to the lower or man’s will. 

Now success in this control of the lower personality, it is evi- 
dent, must depend on the exercise of concentrated effort and 
inflexible determination to achieve success. If such training can be 
said to be training calculated to develope mediumship, then it seems 
clear that the term medium is being used in a sense precisely 
opposite to that in which it is usually employed. 

Whether the above correctly represents, as I conceive it to do, 
the ideas of Madame de Guyon on these points, can only be decided 
by each individual after a study of her writings; as giving support 
to this view, instead of making any fresh quotations, I would merely 
refer to the quotations cited in the original article dealing especially 
with the points raised by Dr. Wells. 

OTWAY CUFFE. 
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THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


A new branch of activity has been started in Chicago in the form 
of an “extension centre.” A circular has been issued to the members 
asking for their assistance and for suggestions as to fresh work. The 
correspondence committee consists of the following members: Mrs. 
Darling, Dr. Mary Weekes Burnett, Mrs. Tisdale, Mrs. Brainard and 
Mrs. Trumbull. Mr. Fullerton acts as councillor. 

The Lodges carry on their usual activities, lectures being regularly 
delivered, but little detailed information has been received. 


AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 


It is finally settled that the Second Convention is to be held in 
Melbourne at Easter, and the decision is regarded with general favour. 
It is felt that the claims of Melbourne were undeniably the first to be 
considered,and the other Branches have been content to wait. The idea 
of holding the convention at each of the larger centres of Theosophic 
activity in rotation is welcomed by all. Where distances are so great, 
it is only fair that each Branch should have its chance of receiving the 
other delegates. 

In regard to the business to be transacted, the chief item on the 
agenda paper will be the consideration of the Report of the Committee 
for the Revision of the Constitution. 

It is rumoured that the General Secretary will apply at Convention 
for six months’ leave of absence in order to attend to business at home; 
but the date of his departure is not settled. It is possible that he may 
return by way of San Francisco and New York, so as to make acquain- 
tance with the American members. 

The Countess Wachtmeister is now in Tasmania. Mr. H. A. 
Wilson is accompanying her, and is most efficient in assisting her in the 
work she is carrying on. 

The following report comes from Auckland, New Zealand: 

At the present time Miss Edger is paying a visit to the branches 
and isolated members in the southern portion of the colony. So far 
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her trip has been successful, and, upon the whole, her visit is likely to 
be of use. 

Since last mail the following public efforts have been made: on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 5th, Mrs. Draffin lectured upon “Revolution of 
Orthodoxy, or Peace on earth and Goodwill to all men.” On Jan. 17th, 
at the open Lodge meeting, C. W. Sanders read a paper upon “ Thought, 
Thought-forms and Karma.’ On Sunday evening, Jan. roth, Mrs. 
Draffin lectured upon “ Brotherhood and the Service of Man.” 


INDIAN SECTION. 


The chief Indian activities to be chronicled are the lectures and 
other work of Mrs. Besant, most of her work, however, consisting of 
correspondence and the preparation of articles for publication. A 
lecture against vivisection was delivered for the Calcutta Anti-Vivi- 
section Society. The other lectures in Calcutta were on ‘“‘ The Way to 
Liberation,” and ‘‘ Education as a Factor in National Life,’? Mrs. Besant 
afterwards leaving for Benares, to take up the usual round of receptions 
and correspondence. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 

Mr. Mead’s lectures on ‘The Lives and Teachings of the Later 
Platonists” at the Pioneer Club have proved very successful, the 
audiences attending those already delivered having displayed much 
interest in the subject. 

The complete syllabus is as follows: 

Feb. 14th, ‘“‘ Alexandria and her Schools.” Feb. 21st, ‘‘ Plotinus, 
the Saint; Porphyry, the Philosopher; Kestasis.” Feb. 28th, ‘“‘Jambli- 
chus; On the Mysteries; Theurgy.” March 6th, ‘‘Julian, the Kmperor- 
Philosopher; and his Teachers.” March 13th, ‘‘Sosipatra, the Seeress : 
Hypatia, the Orator: and the Women Disciples.” March oth, 
“ Proclus, the World-Priest ; the Conclusion of the Whole Matter.” 

In February Mr. Leadbeater visited the groups in the south-west 
of England, holding private meeting and giving lectures at Bristol, 
Plymouth, Tavistock, and Exeter. 

An excellent report comes from Holland, which has always been 
one of the most active of Continental countries. Anew centre has been 
formed in Haarlem by Mynheer van Manen, Twenty-three persons 
were present at the opening meeting, and a lecture was delivered by 
Mynheer W. B. Fricke. A syllabus has been arranged for fortnightly 
meetings. 

The meetings at the Dutch Lodge have been proceeding with the 


usual success, lectures being delivered every week. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


APOLOGIA FIDEI CHRISTIANORUM. 


WILL you kindly allow me to make a protest, which I know expresses 
the feelings not only of the writer, but of others also who are attracted 
by the interest of Theosophical studies ? 

Those of us who are Christians by conviction object to have our 
creed credited with all the stupid and irrational accretions with which 
uneducated Protestantism has saddled it, and also with what we consider 
the unfounded assertions with which the Roman Church has sought 
to make an outwork for its citadel. It seems, for instance, absurd to 
us that enlightened and educated Christians should be held to believe 
in a New Jerusalem of literal gold and jewels, in a heaven of golden 
harps and a hell of flaming coals, and quite as absurd as this, that we 
should be credited with a system which makes either doing rightly 
or believing rightly a mere bargain for securing eternal happiness for 
ourselves. 

It is sufficient to disprove such a view as the last I have mentioned, 
to point to the teaching of the old Church collects. Take for example 
a fifth-century collect, slightly altered in our prayer book. ‘‘ Give to 
us the increase of faith, hope and charity, and that we may obtain what 
thou dost promise, make us to love that which thou dost command.” 
‘‘Obtain” is in the original ‘‘imay be worthy to attain”; the thing 
promised is not eternal happiness, but faith, hope and charity, which 
are to be attained by learning to love duty. Surely those who would 
read the notion of a bargain into such a passage as this are not altogether 
unprejudiced. 

Yet such are the sort of ideas which a good many of the writers of 
LUCIFER have ever since its starting associated with what we consider 
the noble name of Christianity. 

Perhaps it may lead to enlightenment in non-Christian minds if I 
try to answer the question as to what, as a Christian and a student of 
Theosophy, I consider Christianity to mean. 

I hold Christ, the one and only Master of Christians, to have 
founded a society of initiates, in which the conditions of initiation were 
entirely moral, and founded upon the right direction of the affections. 
Baptism was the appointed ceremony for admission into this society ; 
confirmation (in its original form) conferred the use of occult powers ; 
ordination carried on the succession of its heads; the Lord’s Supper 
provided the members with a ceremony of personal union with their 
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Master, and dead and living worked together under him at the same 
great work. The object of the society was the gradual reclamation of 
the outside world, and within it there were special spiritual privileges 
not to be found outside it, intended to enable its members to keep their 
spiritual flame burning at a temperature capable of carrying on their 
appointed work outside. This did not imply that the outside world 
was to go to hell: on the contrary, Christ taught that the outside world 
—the evy—were to be judged by their success or failure in the perfor- 
mance of the ordinary duties of humanity. 

One thing holds a very different place in the Christian scheme 
from what it does in the Theosophical scheme, and that is prayer. 
It is impossible not to believe that Christ prayed a great deal, and 
that he taught his followers to pray. In one case of obsession he 
_ said that prayer was the only method of dealing with it. I conclude 
that Theosophists would look on prayer simply as a method of 
directing thought-power to the object desired, but it seems to me 
that Christ’s use of it added to this a special training of the affections 
—an affectionate dependence upon “the Father,” who was to him 
certainly not the First Principle without attributes or predicates 
which metaphysics present to us—and an equally affectionate care 
and tenderness for our fellow-creatures, in whom he taught us to 
see his ideal latent. I would suggest to non-Christians that those 
who have not tried what Christian prayer is in their own persons 
cannot possibly judge of its power on the spiritual plane, any more 
than, as they say, those who do not know how to use “‘mantrams” can 
judge of their power on the astral plane. 

The relation of Christ to the members of his society is less a 
question for outsiders than for insiders, and I will therefore only 
remark that St. Augustine, St. Anselm, and the theologians of the 
schools and the Reformation seem between them to have produced a 
body of opinion on the subject usually known as the atonement, which 
reflects more credit on the industry of the humati intellect than on 
its spiritual insight, and that those who wish to study this point had 
‘better go back to the original documents and study it from them. 
But that there is a truth underlying the theological statement no 
Christian who has developed his spiritual life on Christian lines can 
possibly doubt. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that to me the special value of 
Theosophy is that it throws, as it were, side-lights upon the great 
edifice, not of popular Christianity, but of what seems to thoughtful 
and enlightened Christian people to have been the Christianity of 
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Christ. One or two Theosophists, notably Mrs. Besant, seem to realize 
that Christ is to Christians an actual and living Master, and I am sure 
we are endlessly grateful for any fresh light which she brings to us on 
the “how” of our religion, though the ‘“ why” can only be spiritually 
attainable to the insight of the individual. But we wish that 
other Theosophists would respect our Christian susceptibilities as 


she does. 
A CHRISTIAN STUDENT OF THEOSOPHY. 


[We were somewhat at a loss to understand what had called out 
the above protest from our correspondent. Further correspondence, 
however, has elicited the fact that the paper entitled ‘‘ Letters to a 
Catholic Priest’ is the offending document. 

LUCIFER is entirely impartial in the matter, being neither Chris- 
tian nor anti-Christian in his proclivities: at the same time our corres- 
pondent should be informed that the writer of the paper referred to 
has spent a long life as a student of theology in both the Protestant 
and Catholic schools, and is intimately acquainted with the religious 
life. 

It certainly is absurd to imagine that the ‘‘ enlightened and edu- 
cated’? members of the Christian religion should believe ina ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem of literal gold and jewels,” or in that long list of crude 
dogmas which have been stigmatized by the enlightened members of 
the Christian faith as the Calvinistic and other ‘ heresies.” 

And pleased as we should be to accept the statement of our 
correspondent as an authoritative definition of ‘‘ Christianity,” we 
cannot but believe that the vast majority even of the ‘enlightened and 
educated” members of the Church would reject such a definition. 
If it were otherwise, there would be no need of Theosophy; but as 
it is, the laying down of such definitions is simply the xe plus ultra 
of individualism, where every member of the community arrogates 
to himself the right of definition of a common faith, a position which 
destroys the entire idea of an authoritative Church. 

The question of prayer is one on which Theosophical students 
have very various opinions; there is a vast difference between 
“prayer” itself and an analysis of the various “forms” of prayer; 
and, of course, it goes without saying that the contrast of prayer and 
mantra and the spiritual and astral plane is a feéilio principii of the 
most mixed kind. 

We have, not, however, any intention of entering on a discussion 
with a correspondent whose paragraphs lend themselves so easily to 
controversial treatment.—ED. | 


REVIEWS. 


PORPHYRY TO MARCELLA. 


Translated by Alice Zimmern. [London: Redway. 1896. Price 3s. 6d.] 


THIS is one of the most pleasing books that fortune has lately 
brought into our hands. Tastefully and artistically printed and bound, 
sympathetically and daintily translated, it is a treatise that every theo- 
sophical student should hasten to place on his shelves. If we wish to 
learn the ethical principles of that great theology and theosophy which 
was handed on by Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato to that brilliant 
school of thinkers which surrounded the declining years of Rome with 
unfading lustre—if we would understand what true philosophy can pro- 
duce at its best, then we should turn to the pages of Porphyry, who 
above all others was attracted to that school by the ethical side of its 
teachings. At the age of seventy (302 A.D.), Porphyry married a lady 
called Marcella; she was already a widow with seven children, and the 
alliance was essentially “platonic.” Porphyry married Marcella to 
educate her and train up her children in that theosophy which he loved 
better than life. It was to comfort her and console her during his 
absence on a long journey, that he penned this famous “ Letter.” One 
solitary and imperfect MS. of Porphyry’s wise words had survived the 
oblivion of the centuries, and was discovered in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan in 1816; and though several texts have been published, until 
the present excellent translation of Miss Zimmern no version has ever 
been given to the English-reading world. In fact, of versions, there 
seems to be only an Italian translation in existence. Why so charming 
and high-minded a treatise should have been left all these years in 
such obscurity is hard to imagine; but Porphyry has never been a 
favourite because of his fifteen books Contra Christianos, which Constan- 
tine had publicly destroyed. Being himself a Tyrian (the name Porphyry 
or Basileus being Malchus or Malec in the Cyro-phcenician tongue) 
and perfectly conversant with Hebrew, his criticisms were exceedingly 
severe, and among other things he demonstrated the unauthentic nature 
of the Book of Daniel, a conclusion at which the Higher Criticism of 
modern times has unanimously arrived. 
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The translation is prefaced by a few paragraphs from the pen of Dr. 
Garnett, of the British Museum ; in the main sympathetic, Dr. Garnett 
is wide of the mark in his criticism on the ethics both of the Platonists 
and Christians, when writing: ‘To Porphyry and his contemporaries, 
the moral constitution was mainly the concern of the individual. 
Science, by assercing its physical origin and physical transmission, 
makes it a concern of the race. Hence a conception of duty to 
posterity, surpassing in grandeur and cogency any incentive to right 
action which either Porphyry or his opponents could conceive.” Here 
is a dual error. Those who taught that the effort should be ‘‘that all 
the world might be saved,” and those who believed in reincarnation, 
had an interest in the race which no materialistic belief in the physical 
origin and transmission of the individual, and of the annihilation of 
consciousness with the individual body, can possibly arouse. The 
puzzle has always been why the confirmed materialist and annihila- 
tionist is generally so far in advance of his creed. 

Miss Zimmern’s Introduction is most readable and instructive, giving 
an admirable outline of the main features of the teachings of Plotinus 
and Porphyry; but further notice of detail would be too long for this 
review, which may fitly be concluded by quoting a few sentences from 
the text to give the intending reader a foretaste of the treat in store for 
him. 

“What was it then that we learnt from those men who possess the 
clearest knowledge to be found among mortals? Was it not this—that 
Iam in reality not this person who can be touched or perceived by any 
of the senses, but that which is farthest removed from the body, the 
colourless and formless essence which can by no means be touched by 
the hands, but is grasped by the mind alone. 

“Hducation does not consist in the absorption GE a large amount 
of knowledge, but in casting off the affections of the soul. Now the 
passions are the beginning of diseases. And vice is the disease of the 
soul. 

“Ts it not then absurd, though thou art persuaded that thou hast 
in thee the saving and the saved, the losing and the lost, wealth and 
poverty, father and husband, and a guide to all true good, to pant after 
the mere shadow of a leader, as though thou hadst not within thyself 
a true leader, and all riches within thine own power ? é 

“Reason tells us that the divine is present everywhere and in all 
men, but that only the mind of the wise man is sanctified as its temple, 
and God is best honoured by him who knows Him best. And this 
must naturally be the wise man alone, who in wisdom must honour the 
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Divine, and in wisdom adorn for it a temple in his thought, honouring 
it with a living statue, the mind moulded in His image. . 

“For purity is God’s beauty, and His light is the life-giving flame 
oftruth. . . Inapure body wheresoul and mind are loved by God, words 
should conform with deeds ; since it is better for thee to cast a stone at 
random than a word, and be defeated speaking the truth rather than 
conquer through deceit. 

“Thou wilt best honour God by making the mind like unto 
Him, and this thou canst do by virtue alone. For only virtue can 
draw the soul upward to that which is akin to it. Next to God 
there is nothing great but virtue, yet God is greater than virtue.” 

And this disposes entirely of Kingsley’s misrepresentations of 
Platonic ethics, with which his lectures, Alexandria and her Schools, 
and his novel, Yyfatza, are filled; it is true that Charles Kingsley has 
done much to bring the existence of our philosophers before the notice 
of the general public, but as he said of the professors of the Museum, 
so we may say of him, he knew “about” many things connected 
with the later Platonists, but he did not know their teachings. 

“The man who practises wisdom practises the knowledge of God ; 
and he shows his piety not by continued prayers and sacrifices but by 
his actions. 

*“ Not he who (Geteratds the images of the gods is impious, but he 
who holds the opinions of the multitude concerning God. 

‘‘Anger is foreign to the gods, for anger is involuntary, and there 
is nothing involuntary in God. . . Neither can tears or supplications 
turn God from His purpose. 

“There are four first principles ha must be upheld concerning 
God—faith, truth, love, hope. We must have faith that our salvation is 
in turning to God. And having faith we must strive with all our might 
to know the truth about God. And when we know this, we must love 
Him we do know. And when we love Him we must nourish our 
souls on good hopes for our life.” 

And so far about one of the most admirable letters ever penned. 

Ga fos: 
THE THEOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. 


[Theosophical Publishing Society, London, 1896. Price 3s. ] 

THE author in this book has attempted to give an account of the 
impressions that the study of the Upanishads has produced on his mind 
rather than a mere description of the doctrines propounded therein. 

He begins with an introduction showing that the needs of the 
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present time are “rather for the understanding than for the will; for 
wisdom than for righteousness ; for a theosophy than for a religion.” 
«And nowhere,” he maintains, “‘it is certain, shall we find these needs 
better supplied, or nearly as well supplied, as in the theosophy of the 
great Indian Upanishads.” And this is so for three chief reasons: ‘“ by 
the happy union of the highest poetic suggestiveness and beauty, they 
givea clear and vivid stimulus to mind and will” ; they “ consist rather 
of a series of vivid intuitions of life than of a system of thought woven 
into philosophic completeness and continuity” ; the admirable expres- 
sion for the divine underlying power, ‘‘ the supreme Self, the real Self 
of all beings”—‘‘an expression of the greatest power in life that 
draws our heart to it as no other could.” It is distinguished from all 
other expressions, such as the Christian ‘‘ Father in heaven,” which, 
however beautiful, yet involves an idea of remoteness. 

In the nine chapters forming the body of the work the author 
discourses on the following:—How our sorrows, miseries and un- 
satisfied desires gradually lead us on to seek after the truth; how we 
gradually recognise the higher Self underlying the ‘‘ habitual self” of 
our daily life or our selfish personality; how this higher Self ultim- 
ately proves to be the Supreme Self of all; the three states of con- 
sciousness corresponding respectively to the three great divisions of the 
conscious world, the animal kingdom, or the world of the presentative 
consciousness, the human or the world of the representative conscious- 
ness, and the higher sphere of bliss; death and rebirth; the way of 
liberation, which consists in the renunciation of all desires, and in the 
complete subjugation of the personal and lower self; the eternal, and 
how it gradually reveals itself, first through time and space, then in its 
transcendental aspect; the harm done by crystallized forms and cere- 
monies and the continual protest of the Upanishads against them; 
conduct—how the Upanishads teach the same doctrine of love towards 
others as does true Christianity, but the former appealing to the under- 
standing and the latter to the feeling. 

All these points, which the anthor has treated of in an admirable 
manner, have been illustrated by quotations from the Upanishads. 

On the whole the work is a valuable addition to theosophical 
literature. It has been written by one who has studied the subject 
with great sympathy and who speaks with earnestness—so much so, 
indeed, that, carried away by emotion he has put forward certain ideas 
which would not otherwise be defensible. 


Jer 
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Tue AsHtApuyAyt oF PANINI; Books II. & III. 


Translated into English by Shrisha Chandra Vasu, B.A. [Satyaghana 
Chatterji, the Panini Office, Allahabad, India. 1894. | 


THIS is the continuation of the translation of PAnini’s great 
Grammar, which Shrish Babu has published for the first time in English 
dress. It is of course needless to speak of the merits of this wonderful 
Grammar itself; but we are pleased to find that the translation is clear 
and easy, and the extracts from the Kashika are not only very numerous 
but also valuable. The large number of references to the preceding 
Stitras for the formation of “‘padas” will save much time and trouble, 
and obviate a difficulty which discourages many from the study of 
Panini. Indeed, the English translation of the Grammar could rightly 
be called ‘“‘ Panini Made Easy.” 

In spite of all these advantages, however, it lacks one of the great 
merits of the original, and, I am afraid, all such attempts at simplification 
will be equally deficient. The study of Panini gives not only a thorough 
insight into the Sanskrit language, but also, in addition to the ‘“ meta- 
physics” of grammar, it contributes greatly to the development of the 
subtle intellect and powerful memory of the educated Brahmans. At 
every step the original brings the reason and the memory into play, 
while the translation, being honeycombed with aids and comments, 
fails to serve this purpose. It can, however, be recommended as of 
great importance, not only to all who wish to have a general knowledge 
of Panini, but also to the few who desire to master the great Grammar 
thoroughly and enjoy all its benefits, it will prove of value as an 
introduction and preliminary to the original. The work is to be com- 
plete in eight Books, of which three have already appeared. Subscrip- 
tion in advance for the complete work £2. Price per Book during 


publication 6s. Price for the complete work after publication £3. 
Jiertes se, 


EUPHRATES, OR THE WATERS OF THE EAST. 


With a Commentary by S.S. D. D. Being Vol. VII. of the Codlectanea 
Hermetica, edited by W. Wynn Westcott, M.B. [Theosophical 
Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W°CEs 1806: 
Price 3s.) 

Tus is a reprint of a curious old alchemical publication by Euge- 
nius Philalethes (Thomas Vaughan). The author, however, in his 
introduction disclaims any connection with common alchemy or the 
“torture of Metals,” his object being of a spiritual nature. 
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The commentator supplies at the end of each paragraph explanatory 
notes and an epitome of the matter contained in the text. The endea- 
vour to extract some real information out of alchemical books is a very 
laudable one, and it is to be hoped that at some time in the future it may 
be crowned with visible success. The present notes are careful and 
judicious, and at times throw light on obscurities in the text, but one 
is tempted to wonder why there should be mystery about so much that 
is obvious—when true. . 

The science is emphatically mediceval, and requires an extensive 
use of symbolism to make it fit in with any class of observed facts. 
For example, vegetables are said to feed, not on water, but on the 
“seminal viscosity that is hid in the water.” This “seminal viscosity ”’ 
breaks out at times through the bark and congeals to a gum, but in the 
normal course proceeds to form fruits and so on. ‘‘’This happens to it 
by cold, and above ground, but in the bowels of the earth it is congealed 
by a sulphureous heat into metals, and if the place of its congelation be 
pure, then into a bright metal, for this sperm is impregnated with light, 
and is full of the star fire, from whence all metals have their lustre.” 
All of which is doubtless very mystical. 

Regarded from the point of view of the commentator—that the 
book relates to the “‘ philosophy of nature” and the spiritual develop- 
ment of man—many readers may find the quaint expressions agreeable, 
and capable of conveving fresh ideas or old ideas in fresh forms, and 
this is no doubt the desire of the editor in reprinting the work. 

A. MeG. 


THE MystTIcAL Hymns OF ORPHEUS. 


Translated by Thomas Taylor. [New Edition: Theosophical Publish- 
ing Society. 1896. Price 5s. 6d. net. | 


READERS of LUCIFER who have studied the articles on ‘‘ Orpheus” 
now running in our pages will need no further recommendation of 
Taylor’s excellent work. It is a facsimile reprint of the 1824 edition— 
the second—the first having appeared as early as 1787. The work of 
Taylor is of value, not so much for his versified translation of the 
Hymus, as for his introduction, voluminous notes and appendices, in 
which is incorporated a translation of the major part of Proclus’ Com- 
mentary on the Cvazy/us of Plato, an indispensable work for all students 
of Orphic theosophy. The style and get up of the work ‘is identical 
with the reprint of /amdlichus on the Mysteries, and the price is less 
than half that of second-hand copies. It is indeed encouraging to 
lovers of the genuine Platonic philosophy to find that the interest in 
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Taylor’s work is steadily increasing ; may it continue, and above all 
things may he have worthy successors to his labours who will finally 
achieve the task he so valiantly struggied to perform, during fifty long 
years of single-handed effort. 

Ge ReS2 MM: 


THE IMITATION OF SHANKARA. 


By Professor Manilal N. Dvivedi. | Bombay, Nadiad ; London, Redway. 

1895. Price 5s. } 

PROFESSOR DvIveEpr’s last contribution to theosophic literature is 
a collection of six hundred and fifty-eight texts bearing on the Advaita 
philosophy. The texts are arranged in a certain sequence, and are all 
re-trauslated or translated for the first time into English; they are 
selected from the Upanishads, Manu, Mahabharata, Puranas, Pan- 
chadashi, Shankaracharya’s treatises, Yogavasishtha, etc. Not only is 
the translation given but,also the Sanskrit text, in devanagari charac- 
ter; but no reference is added beyond the general title of the work 
from which the text is selected. This is a grave fault. Who, for 
instance, will fag through the 200,000 shlokas of the Mahabharata to 
verify a text? Not even the Parvan is mentioned, much less the verse. 

Then, again, why call the book The Jmitation of Shankara ? 
Why cannot dear old Thomas a Kempis be left his title in peace? 
Imitation is said to be the sincerest form of flattery; but is there not 
something incongruous in the present application? Shankara, no 
doubt, was a saintly man and a religious teacher, but he was mainly a 
commentator. His work was mainly commentary and philosophical 
exposition, and his distinct teaching does not come under the head of 
Shruti or revelation. We have had, as Professor Dvivedi remarks, an 
Imitation of Buddha, compiled by Mr. Bowden, but that consisted of 
the Buddha’s teaching, his “gospel”; and, if we mistake not, the last 
edition of this useful little work has dropped the ill-advised title which 
the first two editions carried. The present collection, however, con- 
sists mainly of texts written before Shankara was born! 

So much for a title that is likely to estrange many who otherwise 
would read with delight and profit so admirable a collection. 

The whole is completed by useful indexes and a glossary, and 
prefaced by an introduction in praise of Advaita-vada, called by the 
author the “Absolute Philosophy,” in which introduction Professor 
Dvivedi breaks a lance with the esotero-phobes as follows: 

“JT know there are Orientalists denying this division of esoteric 
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and exoteric knowledge in Vedic philosophy. The distinction is, how- 
ever, clearly hinted at in the fard- and apara-vidyd, in the para- and 
apara-Brahman of many an Upanishad text. And but for this dis- 
tinction the philosophy of Shankara, perhaps all philosophy whatever, 
had no ground to stand upon. Unless experience were a school of 
wisdom leading to graduation in that which is beyond experience, 
there were no sense in talking of Philosophy, or of the ultimate truth 
of things.” 
Gas See. 
THE SwORD OF MOSES. 


TuHE last number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety is 
remarkable for the translation of an old Hebrew magical MS. which 
has just been brought to light. Dr. M. Gaster, having recently received 
a dilapidated copy of this curious kabalistic relic from Arabia, has 
arranged its folios, translated all that is translatable, and prefixed to it 
a learned and valuable introduction. The doctor places the final ori- 
ginal from which his copy was made, as far back as the fourth century 
A.D., the copy itself being as late as the fourteenth century. There is, 
however, mention of ‘‘ The Sword of Moses” by a writer of the eleventh 
century, speaking of it at that early date as a curious and precious relic. 
The value of this small encyclopzedia of sorcery is that it may serve as 
a help to the elucidation of those sacred “‘names” (nxomina barbara), 
which have so far proved the despair of students of Gnosticism and the 
Greek magical Papyri, and also of that so-called ‘“‘sacred language” 
which the Egyptians and Chaldeans and the earliest Greeks pos- 
sessed. 

Dr. Gaster refers especially to the Pistis Sophia, for instance, for 
such names, but makes no mention of the Bruce MSS. of the same date, 
which contain them in far greater abundance. From a magical point 
of view, enthusiasts who delight in Barrett, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Peter de Abano, may perhaps find something to interest them in “The 
Sword,” but judging from the list of uses to which this precious 
Grimoire could be put, it can be of practical utility only to those who 
are prepared to sink to the level of the foul abominations of Obeah, 
Voodoism or Tantrika jadoo. 


G Ress M: 
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THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS: 


THE THEOSOPHIST (.4dyar). 

Vol. XVII, No. 5:—The journey home 
from Simla is described in the present 
instalment of ‘Old Diary Leaves.” 
Stoppages were made at the various 
towns on the way, and lectures and 
receptions given. Following the histori- 
cal sketch is an article on ‘Atlantis and 
the Sargasso Sea,” in which the author 
suggests that this seaweed-covered and 
unexplored portion of the Atlantic may 
contain land still above the water, a 
remnant of the lost Atlantis. An 
interesting account is given of an at- 
tempt to penetrate into this region. The 
article is carefully written from the 
scientific standpoint. Miss Arundale 
contributes an excellent paper on 
“Psychism and Spirituality.” The 
translation of Ananda Lahari is con- 
tinued, as is the account of the peculiar 
hypnotic experiments by Colonel de 
Rochas. ‘‘The Complexities of Karmic 
Law” is an article founded on the 
Itihasas and Puranas. ‘Obsession and 
its Treatment” is a weird story of an 
Indian woman possessed by entities in 
the power of an evil-minded priest. 

A. 
THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. X, No. 11:—‘‘ The Screen of Time” 
contains some sensible remarks on the 
tendency to look for the fulfilment of 
propuecies mat the wend son “the cycle: 
Madame Blavatsky’s letters are of some 
interest, the first one speaking of the 


disappearance of Damodar, and the 
second of her own troubles in connection 
with the Society. “The Scope and 
Purpose of Theosophy” is an abstract of 
alecture. “The Subjective and Objec- 
tive” opens with a quotation from Plato, 
and works out the metaphysical ideas in 
a clear manner. 
Be 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. V, No. 8:—The Literary Notes 
provide this month a useful mass of in- 
formation as to recent publications. 
The Enquirer deals with thought trans- 
ference, reincarnation in the writings of 
Synesius, dreams, Kadmaloka, astral 
bodies and accidents. A long extract 
from Synesius’ book on dreamis is given 
in reply to the question on re-incarnation, 
containing a most interesting sketch of 
the nature of the soul according to Neo- 
platonic views. 

A. 


MERCURY (San Francisco). 

Vol. II, No. 6:—The opening paper is 
on the “Birth and Evolution of the 
Theosophical Society,” by Alexander 
Fullerton; the different stages 1n the 
growth of the Society and its general 
purpose are briefly sketched. ‘The 
Rationale of Hypnotism and Mesmerism ” 
is continued, and gives some useful in- 
formation on the subject. ‘A Theoso- 
phical Conception of Prayer” is trans- 
lated from the Swedish, In the section 
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“Behind the Veil” an account of a 
peculiar psychic condition is contributed. 
AY 
LE LOTUS BLEU (Pa775). 

Vol. VI, No. 12:—The conclusion of the 
article on “Theosophy and the Theo- 
sophical Society” has the first place in 
this issue, and a translation of “Occult 
Chemistry’? with a reproduction of the 
diagrams from LucirER follows. The 
remarkable accounts of hypnotic experi- 
ments by M. Lecomte are continued and 
provide some puzzling problems. Two 
sensitives are hypnotized respectively by 
passes and a mechanical appliance, and 
both describe the projections of their 
doubles. The fact that they see their own 
doubles emerge while they remain in the 
body may cause the reader to doubt the 
nature of the vision. One observation is 
of interest. ‘The “double” of one sensi- 
tive emerges in two parts, one from each 
side, coloured respectively blue and red, 
the portions or columns then uniting. 
The number is completed by short articles, 
correspondence and answers to ques- 
tions. 

Ns 


THE SPHINX (Brunswick). 

Vol Sex, Nos. n20n and. 12ns——1 he 
piece de resistance in the first number 
is a long and serious paper by Dr. Josef 
Klinger under the title ‘ Occultism as 
the Threshold of Theosophy,” followed 
by a translation of a portion of Mrs. 
Besant’s Karma. A paper read by 
Richard Wolf before the Breslau Theoso- 
phical Society on “Vivisection” treats 
the subject on the lines which Mrs. 
Besant and others have made familiar 
to us. 

The second number opens with the 
translation of a paper by Mohini M. 
Chatterji on “The Higher Side of 
Theosophical Studies” taken from Zhe 
Theosophist. Dr. WHiibbe Schleiden’s 
letter from India contains a very interest- 
ing account of his approach by sea to 
Calcutta and by train to Darjeeling. 
After seyeral shorter papers the number 
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ends with a lengthy polemic between the 
Editor and one of his late assistants, 
carried on with that command of. 
language “frequent and painful and 
free,” in which it is the habit of German 
professors and /iderati of this generation 


to express themselves in print. 
W. B. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

No. 41:—Contains a translation of a 
portion of “The Perfect Way,” a con- 
tinuation of the article on the “‘ Natural 
Relationship of Spiritual Forces,” sen- 
tentious aud dignified but, alas, utterly 
beyond the power of an average English- 
man like myself even to read through, 
far less to appreciate at its due worth; 


and an introductory paper which 
promises us ‘‘Specimens of the 
Mysteries.” 

W. B. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. IV, No. 46:—The opening article 
is entitled “A Welcome End,” by Afra, 
and is followed by the continued transla- 
tions of The Key to Theosophy, Through 
Storm to Peace, Light on the Path. Trans- 
lations are begun of Zhe Bhagavad Gita, 
from Mrs. Besant’s English version, and 
of Karma. ‘India and her Sacred Lan- 
guage” is continued. 


ANS 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. IV, No. 2:—The translations of 
Letters that have helped me, and The Buila- 
ing of the Cosmos are concluded in this 
issue. Aarima is continued and Mr. Lead- 
beater’s article on ‘‘Dreams” is trans- 
lated from LucIFER. ‘ Helios” contri- 
butes a paper on “ Astrology: The Influ- 
ence of the Sun upon the Karth,” the 
first of a proposed series which will form 
a treatise on the subject. A slight his- 
torical sketch of astrology is given in 
which it is stated that in the middle 


ages Spain was a great centre for that 
branch of study. 


A, 


THEOSOPHICAL AND MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTAHKARANA (Aarcelona). 


Vol. III, No. 26:—The first translation 
n this’ number is that of ‘‘The Elixir of 
Life,’ a well-known article in /7ve Years 
of Theosophy. The Bhagavad Gita has 
reached its tenth chapter, and the pam- 
phlet Karma and Reincarnation, by H. 
Snowden Ward is translated, the issue 
concluding with some maxims from 
Epictetus on happiness, revenge and 
other points. 

A. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 

Vol. VII, No. 2:—This number opens 
with a short essay by S. T. Sven Nilsson 
on the ‘‘ Doctrine of the Atonement,” and 
the article on the same subject by Mrs. 
Besant, which appeared in the December 
issue is commented upon by Dr. Zander 
in his address given at the Stockholm 
Lodge. Madame Blavatsky’s ‘‘ Babel of 
Modern Thought” is concluded, and a 
useful paper on ‘Meditation and Con- 
templation”’ is contributed by Count 
Wachtmeister. The number concludes 
with a translation of an article on “ Every 
Member a Centre,”’ a few words on ‘‘The 
Right Religion,” by Pastor C. Wagner, 
and an account of Theosophical Activities. 

M. H. 


THEOSOPHY IN AUSTRALIA 
(Sydney). 

Vol. I, No. 10:—The chief article is 
entitled ‘Christmas Morn,’ and deals 
with the many traditions of divine in- 
carnations, and immaculate conceptions. 
The “questions” relate to vision, physi- 
cal and psychic, the separation of soul 
and body, thought transference and re- 
incarnation. YNo 


THE THEOSOPHIC THINKER 
(Bellary). 

Vol. IV, Nos. 1 to 4:—With the begin- 
ning of a new volume the editor places 
before his readers particulars relating to 
the conduct and past history of the 
journal, The anniversary meeting at 
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Adyar is reported at length. “ Tiru- 
mantra’? which is still! continued, gives 
much information of doubtful value as 
to the benefits accruing from different 
forms of Piya. A little discrimination 
would do no harm to the article. She 
papers ‘‘ The Veil of Aviveka”’ and “The 
Path of Fire” are of interest. 
A. 


THE BRAHMAVADIN (Madras). 


Vol. I, No. 1to:—This is an excellent 
number of the new Indian periodical 
and contains two articles of considerable 
interest on ‘‘ Moksha, or the Life of Bliss 
after Death,” and ‘Tantrikism, or the 
Worship of Shakti.’ The title of the first 
paper appears to be somewhat mislead- 
ing, as it is said that those who have 
not attained Moksha enjoy a temporary 
bliss between their incarnations. The 
paper sketches the growth and changeof 
belief as to after-death states from Vedic 
times to the developments of Vedantic 
thought, and illustrates the points by 
numerous quotations. ‘ Tantrikism”’ is 
treated in a very favourable manner. 
Tantra it is said signifies the path that 
leads men to salvation or to union 
with the supreme. The difference be- 
tween the means of attaining the goal 
according to Vedantism and to Tantrikism 
is that in the former case the man’s own 
self-cultureis the motive power, and in the 
latter ‘it isthrough the grace of Her whois 
the seat of all power, good and bad, the 
Devi, that you can be saved.”” The lower 
side of the subject is merely mentioned 
as a later growth, the original worship 
being quite pure. 

A. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VII, Nos. 51 and 52:— Contain 
the report of the meeting at Adyar, and of 
Mrs. Besant’s address. Marandnusmriti 
or “The Contemplation of Death” gives 
an account of the Buddhist doctrine 
relating to rebirth, maintaining the con- 
tinuity of the individual, The other 
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articles are ‘The Doctrine of Rebirth” 


and ‘The Omnipotence of Good.” 
A. 


THE ARVA BALA BODHINI (Madras). 


Vol. II, No. 1:—The editorial notes 
inform us that the first year of the little 
magazine has been a successful one, a 
large number of subscribers having been 
obtained. An article on re-birth is begun 
in this number, the ideas being illustrated 
by quotations from the Bhagavad Gita. 
“The Student Community in India” is 
continued, and is followed by a short 
sketch entitled, ““My Friend and I.” An 
account of a Swami’s life is extracted 
from 7he Light of the Fast. 

A. 
THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. V, No. 6:—‘‘ The Head and Heart 
Discipline, from the Zoroastrian Stand- 
point,” by D. D. Writer is concluded this 
month. Extracts on prayer and on the 
Theosophical Society are taken from 
LUCIFER, and an article on Bhakti from 
The Brahmavaddin. Wetters and notes 
complete the issue. 

A. 
JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. IV, No. 10:—Contains besides the 
usual supply of notes on current topics, 
a sumimary of a paper on ancient Sinha- 
lese literature, short articles on the ‘“‘Ex- 
pansion of Buddhism in Christendom,” 
and ‘‘Hxoteric aud Esoteric Buddhism,” 
a collection of texts from the New Testa- 
ment, which can be paralleled in Buddhist 
scriptures and the familiar Buddha-Gaya 
temple case. 

A. 


THE LAMP (Z7oronzto). 
Vol. II, No. 7:—The first article has 
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the somewhat eccentric title, ‘‘Theoso- 
phy and Geosophy.” The ‘Five Minutes” 
are spent this time on “The Wheel of 
Life,’ and form a poetic exposition of 
the symbolism of a bicycle wheel! Other 
papers are on ‘“‘The Mormons and Poly- 
gamy,” “Maori Magic” and ‘‘The Mys- 
tery of the Moon,’ which has at last 


terminated. 
A. 


PLOTINUS. 


This volume forms the first of a pro- 
posed series, entitled, ““The Theosophy 
of the Greeks,” and is a reprint of the 
preface written by Mr. Mead to a new 
edition of Thomas Taylor’s Select Works 
of Plotinus, the essay having been also 
published in LuciFER. The book is 
divided into three sections, the first com- 
paring the intellectual conditions of the 
present time with those of the age of 
Plotinus, the second giving an account 
of the system he taught, and the third 
forming a most useful bibliography. 
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LUCIFER. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


Is A CONSISTENT NOMENCLATURE POSSIBLE ? 


ONE of the most patent facts which confronts the careful 
student of modern theosophical literature is the marvellous incon- 
sistency of its nomenclature. Again and again groups of students 
have discussed the subject, and while all are agreed that some 
consistent terminology is eminently desirable, the difficulties of 
settling on any particular nomenclature have so far proved insur- 
mountable. Not only do various writers use terms in a totally 
different sense, but even the same writer in successive books employs 
the same term in totally different significations. This is, of course, ° 
quite natural when writers are treating of different schools of 
thought, for the differences often mainly consist of dissimilar defini- 
tions of similar ideas, but when the same writer is continually 
using the same terms for new ideas the result is exceedingly puzzling 
to the superficial reader. 

No one who has carefully followed the evolution of ideas in the 
present theosophical revival can have failed to remark the absolute 
incapability of the nomenclature to keep pace with the ideas. And 
when, moreover, we remember the tendency of the average mind to 
seek for similar names and terms rather than for similar ideas, we 
cannot but believe that such minds are reduced to a state of chaos 
rather than brought into the form of an orderly cosmos as the result 
of their studies. 

Speaking generally, the tendency has been to push back the 
meanitig of such terms, new ideas crowding in and either compel- 
ling the invention of new words or the subdivision of already exist- 
ing terms, Perhaps the greatest mistake has been the use of Sans- 
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krit names which were already of protean signification in their 
native dress. ‘The six main schools of Indian thought and the 
many sects of religion in Hindostan, the numerous schools of 
Buddhist metaphysics and mystic speculation, especially in the 
north, all use many similar terms and most of them in a peculiar 
sense. ‘Thus Atman, Buddhi, Manas, etc., are so far from being 
desirable importations, that perhaps no more obscure and doubtful 
designations could have been chosen. Similarly in English we are 
confronted with the same difficulties in dealing with such vague 
terms as spirit, soul, mind, etc. 

Now what is the reason of all this incertitude, for every 
school of thought must plead guilty to the same indictment, 773., 
of using terms which other schools use in a different sense? And 
indeed, for the most part the various systems of philosophy in both 
ancient and modern times are quite as much engaged on the defini- 
tion of terms as on the elucidation of ideas. 

The reason is not far to seek. Our terms are loose, because 
our ideas are obscure. ‘There is no obscurity in the terms which 
designate a horse or a dog. ‘There is an admirable consensus of 
opinion all over the world with regard to egwus caballus arid canis 
Jamtliarts, and the dictionary definition of ‘(a solidungulate peris- 
sodactyl mammal” does not blurr our mental image of the familiar 
horse. But once bid good-bye to the normal content of conscious- 
ness of the average “man in the street,” and even extraordinary 
physical objects are difficult to define. Much more then is there 
obscurity in objects transcending physical consciousness. 

Therefore we find that the mystics of antiquity have contented 
theinselves with mere generalities. We look in vain in the books 
of Brahmanical mysticism or Neoplatonic psychology for any 
description of real detail. Compared to our acquaintance with 
physical detail all is comparatively vague and obscure. But the 
main outlines and indefinite generalities which contented the mind 
of antiquity will certainly not content the modern mind, and this 
is proved beyond any possibility of adverse argument by the 
enormous progress that same mind has made in its dealings with 
the physical universe, which has so far been its sole field of certain 
activity. But the time has come when a new field of research and 
investigation is opening up on all sides, and this same mind will 
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be the investigator. It therefore follows, as day follows night, that 
the method of research will be the same, although many a result 
arrived at will upset many current hypotheses. And it further 
follows that those mystics who are opposed to this method of 
research will be left behind as much as, or even at a greater 
distance than, those peoples who have refused to accept the saine 
method in physical concerns. 

Of course it may be argued that these ancients had a knowledge 
of psychic detail as accurate as the modern acquaintance with 
physical detail; and though some of us may be prepared to admit 
this in the case of a few of the ancients, we should remember that 
the majority were copyists and commentators rather than investiga- 
tors, and that the policy was for the most part to be intentionally 
obscure, and to keep such studies secret and sacred. ‘To-day, how- 
ever, there is certainly nothing sacred in the study of psychology, 
and the wheel of time is rapidly bringing the psychic domain 
within the observation of everyday life. The word sacred, in the 
ancient sense, is thus pushed back into the regions of spiritual 
verities, and the psychic realms are opened to investigation. 

This being so, we can begin, with some expectation of success, 
to construct a more precise nomenclature for psychic facts, though 
we must still be content to leave the spiritual realm to a great extent 
in its ancient obscurity, looking forward, however, to the desirable 
time when even that field of human consciousness will become as 
clear as mid-day for perfected humanity. 

* : * 
THE BUDDHIST IDEA OF “SOUL.” 

We have been asked to comment on the following note of 
Professor Rhys Davids appended to his translation of Zhe Questions 
of King Milinda (*‘ Sacred Books of the East,” xxxv. 268) : 

‘‘If one doctrine more than any other is distinctive of Buddhism, it is the 
ignoring in ethics of the time-honoured belief in a soul—that is, in the old sense, 
in a separate creature inside the body, which flies out of it, like a bird out of a 
cage, when the body dies. Yet the Theosophists, who believe, I am told, in 
seven souls inside each human body (which would be worse according to true 
Buddhism than seven devils) still venture to call themselves Buddhists, and do 
not see the absurdity of their position!” 


In the first place it is by no means clear what Professor Davids 
~ 
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means by the qualifying phrase “in ethics,” seeing that the whole 
problem is one of psychology. The so-called Northern Schools of 
Buddhism hold distinctly the ‘time-honoured belief in soul,” as is 
amply testified to by their doctrines of Sattva and Hkotibhava— 
Sattva being the reincarnating entity (the “individuality,” not the 
personality”) and Ekotibhava being the ‘“‘thread-soul ” idea. The 
so-called Southern Schools, on the other hand, have been more 
interested in denying the persistence of the “personality” than in 
asserting the “immortality ” of the “individuality.” 

If the Professor could prove that the permanency of the indivi- 
duality during a series of lives ora Kalpa was denied by the Southern 
Buddhists, he would simply prove that such followers of the Tatha- 
gata were ignorant of one of the basic facts of real psychology. On 
the other hand, the absolute eternity of the 
to be believed in, for even the spiritual vehicle or limitation of the 
Self must give place to limitlessness in the infinitude of time. 

As a matter of fact again, the “soul,” or subtle body, does “‘ fly 
out” of the physical body as ‘‘ out of a cage” (to use a simile—for 
the subtle body is not contained 27 the physical body of course), not 
only at death but also in sleep; and it is impossible to believe that the 
Southern Buddhists can be ignorant of so patent and elementary a 
fact of psychic knowledge. 

As for the rest of the paragraph, it need hardly be stated in 
LUCIFER that the Theosophists do not believe in ‘seven souls,” 
nor do they ‘‘call themselves Buddhists.” 


“individuality ” is not 


* 
* * 
THE BORDERLAND OF PHYSICS. 

The following note, in Ze Dazly Chronicle of March 14th, is 
indicative of how far the ordinary “‘ newspaper scientist” is behind 
the times in matters of psychology, and consequently how far the 
general public which is spoon-fed with such materialism, is a stran- 
ger to the most elementary experiments in psychic science. ‘The 
editor of “ Science at Work,” in the issue referred to, naively writes : 

‘In connection with Rontgen’s discovery, a curious fact has been recalled. 

. . About the year 1848, Reichenbach, the discoverer of creosote, published a 
pamphlet on what he called the Od, which consisted of a sort of halo surrounding 


every natural body, and rendering it luminous under certain conditions. In his 
writings at that time Reichenbach gave illustrations of bodies which he stated 
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had been photographed through other bodies which were transparent to this 
illuminating medium or fluid: but this was too much for the scientists of 1848, 
and Reichenbach was promptly denounced as a lunatic by Du Bois-Reymond. 
Since Rontgen’s discovery, curiosity has been excited about the matter, and a 
certain professor at Cologne has made further experiments, and has, it is stated, 
succeeded in repeating Reichenbach’s results.” 

Reichenbach’s “ pamphlet,” as every student of magnetism and 
mesmerism knows, is a thick volume of some 600 pages; it contains 
no photographs, but a number of diagrams and one lithograph. His 
researches were carried on by means of living sensitives, and the 
second edition of his work was translated into English by Dr. 
Ashburner, the well-known investigator of mesmeric phenomena, 
in 1851. 

The most interesting side of Rontgen’s discovery has not yet 
presented itself to the general public. If it is true that fresh re- 
searches on the same lines have produced instruments whereby the 
physical eye can be enabled to penetrate through otherwise imper- 
meable media, it is within the region of possibility that any day 
inay introduce the public to a new discovery that will entirely revo- 
lutionize existing social conditions. If one can see the inside of his 
neighbour’s despatch box or safe, if clothes become non-existent, 
and walls and flesh are permeable by artificially increased sight, 
then we are face to face with social problems with which a more 
precise ethic than has hitherto obtained will alone cope. 

Increased power over nature can progress safely only hand in 
hand with an increase of morals, and as these new physical discoveries 
threaten to trespass on what have previously been psychic realms, it 
is to be hoped that an effort will be made to strengthen public 
morality sufficiently to stand the strain. The ethics of occultism 
teach that it is as dishonourable to read a person’s thought without 
his knowledge, as it is to pry into a person’s correspondence ; as 
criminal to pick a person’s brains as to burglariously enter another’s 
house. What are called delicacy of feeling and honourable conduct 
are signs of a moral development, a development which is the sole 
guarantee in the most delicate social relations of the world. This 
being so, how much more delicate and refined must be the moral 
nature before it can safely be entrusted with definite psychic powers ! 

And if this higher standard of morals is not to be looked for as 
a general possession at present, what precautions will our legislators 
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be enabled to devise to cope with the new conditions? At present 
our legislators as a class do not believe in even the possibility of 
such faculties. It is, therefore, a not undesirable thing that physical 
discovery should force them to face some of the elementary factors 
of a problem that will indubitably confront them in the near future. 

A statement has recently been made in the press that Mr. 
Tesla, the well known electrician, confidently asserts, as the result 
of his experiments, the possibility of telegraphic communication 
without wires, not only between the most distant localities on this 
earth, but also between this earth and other planets. And though 
the latter half of the prediction appears to be over sanguine, to say 
the least of it, nevertheless the establishment of the former possi- 
bility as a definitely acquired fact of physical science will give the 
materialistic mind an excuse for tentatively entertaining the idea 
of the possibility of thought-transference. ‘The paper-notices, with 
journalese humour, suggest that Theosophists will claim that Mr. ~ 
Tesla’s discoveries have been already anticipated. But the last 
laugh, as usual, is with the Theosophists, for they have already all 
along claimed the possibility of thought communication, which 
they know to be a fact. As to Mr. Tesla’s experiments, however, 
they have never made any claim, and join the journalists in their 
admiration for the patient investigator’s industry. The ‘Theo- 
sophist’s belief is that man contains his microscope, telescope, and 
telegraph in himself, and he looks upon the physical instruments as 
a painful and slow externalization of instruments or faculties which 
man possesses internally. ‘These physical adjuncts were not neces- 
sary so long as man not only believed he had a soul, but knew that 
he was rather that soul than a body ; but now that man, so far from 
knowing he is a soul, does not even believe he has one, he naturally 
regards machinery and mechanical instruments as miraculous pro- 
ductions of human ingenuity; by his use of external instruments, 
he is really a ceremonial magician, though disbelieving in magic ; 
whereas the true Theosophist, while believing in magic, is the real 
scientist who uses only internal instruments. 

We should, however, be very careful to give all honour where 
honour is due, and though we may regret the indifference to the 
spiritual nature of man which is so characteristic of the present 
age, we should, nevertheless, remember that the brilliant discoveries 
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of physical science are the outcome of a new method peculiar to 
the western world and the race that is at present evolving in its 
hemisphere. This new departure is the method of publicity, and 
the turning of discovery to general utility, the placing of new 
powers and advantages within the reach of all, irrespective of their 
moral character. It has its advantages and its disadvantages, but on 
the whole it has proved a success and quickened evolution 
enormously ; and as physical science does not make leaps and 
bounds but goes slowly forward, we may hope that general morality 
may keep pace with the new conditions of existence. 

In comparing the present with the past, therefore, we should care- 
fully guard against making too general statements. It is hardly a fair 
comparison to cite the brilliant attainments of the few in antiquity 
who perfected themselves in psychic science, with the present 
knowledge of the many concerning physical discovery. ‘Therefore 
we deprecate such wild statements as those contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph from New York, which has been copied by the press 
in this country : 

‘* A Parsee man of science who lectured here yesterday | Mar. 26th], declared 
the ‘X rays’ to be a manifestation of what for thousands of years has been 
known to Oriental investigators as astral light or the seventh dimension of 
matter.” 

It is curious to remark how many mistakes can be crowded into 
so short a paragraph. Firstly, the ““X rays” are not a manifestation 
of the astral light proper; secondly, Oriental investigation never 
heard of the term ‘‘astral light” until about fifteen years ago, 
though it has many other names for the subtle phases of matter ; 
thirdly, the astral light is not the ‘‘seventh dimension of matter,” 
for we cannot venture definitely to assert whether there is even a 
“fourth dimension” of matter, much less a ‘‘ seventh.” 

The ‘“‘X rays” are physical and discoverable by physical means; 
the astral light is astral, and beyond the reach of physical sense. 
It is puerile to claim priority of discovery in things physical for 
men who dealt with things psychic. 

The Rontgen rays presumably pertain to the lowest subdivision 
of etheric physical matter. And all that can be safely asserted is 
that physical science has pushed its discoveries into a realm which 
previously was cognizable only by psychic faculty. Clairvoyance 
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has ever claimed to see through solid bodies, and can undoubtedly 
deal with every region of investigation that the “ X rays” can open 
up; but the physical discovery is a triumph of physical science 
which historically has never been anticipated. The Réontgen 
discovery does not prove the “astral light,” for that cannot possibly 
be dealt with by physical means, but simply widens our area of. 
perception of physical matter. 
* 


* * 


WE ARE STUDENTS, NOT TEACHERS. 


What we members of the Theosophical Society should above 
all things remember, is that we are students, and not teachers. No 
doubt, on some points, we may be able to supply information that 
is of value with regard to theosophical studies, but we are very far 
from being possessed of a complete science of any department of 
nature. I do not for a moment deny that there are teachers—far 
from it; but the members of the Theosophical Society have none 
of them reached that exalted rank. And perhaps none have done 
more harm to the general credit of those same teachers than 
members of the Society who have not infrequently made wild 
statements which they ascribed to higher authorities, owing to their 
own very imperfect comprehension of what they have heard. x 
cathedré statements are always objectionable, and can only impose 
themselves on those who will not think for themselves. Belief is 
one thing, knowledge is another; and each has its appropriate mode 
of expression. One, therefore, who uses expressions of knowledge 
for questions of belief, deceives both himself and others, and is pro- 
portionately a stranger to truth. How many things have had to be 
unsaid by writers on Theosophy, which the use of a little prudence 
would have rendered unnecessary! And not only have many things 
been already unsaid, but also many more will have to be unsaid, as 
knowledgeand experience growin the Society. The only safe attitude, 
therefore, is that of the student. We must be content to be students 
for many a long year to come, and the length of the years can only 
be shortened as we develope the characteristics of genuine pupils— 
patience, accuracy, modesty, laboriousness, all virtues which are 
absolutely indispensable if we would draw nigh unto wisdom. 

Go Rio ene 
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(Concluded from p. 36.) 
THE SUBTLE Bopy. 


For the following information I am to some extent indebted to 
texts cited in Cudworth’s /nellectual System (iii. 506, segq., ed. 1820). 
Philoponus (Prowm.in Aristot. de An.) tells us that the rational 
part of the soul can be separated from every kind of body, but the 
irrational part, although it is separable from the physical body, 
has another subtle vehicle which is called the “spirituous body” 
(rvevpatixov Opa). ‘The irrational principle does not owe its existence 
to the physical body, for when the soul quits the physical body, the 
irrational part still retains the “spirituous body ” as its vehicle and 
substratum (¢xypa Kal tvoxeyevov), terms which closely resemble the 
Vedantic technical expressions Deha and Upadhi. This ‘‘spirituous 
body ” is composed of the “elements,” but in it is a predominance 
of the “element” “air,” just as in the physical body there is a 
predominance of ‘‘earth.” It is therefore often called the aérial 
body. This isthe body which passes into the invisible world after 
death. Thus the same Philoponus writes: ‘Our soul, after its 
exodus from the body, is believed, or rather is known, to go into 
the invisible world [Kama Lokal], there to pay the penalty for the 
evil of its past life. For providence (7 zpévoa) is not only concerned 
with our being, but also with our well-being. And therefore a soul 


” 


that has lapsed into a state contrary to its [true] nature [namely, 
earth-life] is not neglected, but meets with fitting care. And since 
error arose in it on account of the desire for pleasurable sensation, 
of necessity it must be purified by pain. . . . Butif the soul is 
without body it could not suffer. . . . It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that it should have a kind of body attached to it. 
This is the spirituous body of which we speak, and in it as aground, 
as it were, are rooted the passional and sensational nature of the soul.” 
For if the soul were freed from these, it would be freed from 
generation, and be “ carried up aloft to the higher celestial regions” 
(Devachan). 
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Philoponus then proceeds to explain spectres, phantoms, etc., 
by means of this subtle body. He further adds that we should 
abstain from a foul and gross diet, for the ancient sages affirm that 
“thereby this subtle body is densified and incrassated, and the soul 
rendered imore sensible to the passions.” 

Of the next passage I give Cudworth’s version, so that there may 
be no suspicion of twisting the text to suit any preconceived views. 

“They further add, that there is something of a plantal and 
plastic life (ris puti«is Cus) also, exercised by the soul, in those 
spirituous or airy bodies after death; they being nourished too, 
though not after the same manner, as these gross earthly bodies of 
ours are here, but by vapours; and that not by parts or organs, but 
throughout the whole of them (as sponges) [endosmosis and exos- 
mosis], they imbibing everywhere those vapours. For which cause, 
they who are wise will in this life also take care of using a thinner 
and dryer diet, that so that spirituous body (which we have also at 
this present time within our grosser body), may not be clogged and 
incrassated, but attenuated. Over and above which those ancients 
made use of catharms, or purgations, to the same end and purpose 
also: for as this earthly body is washed by water, sois that spirituous 
body cleansed by carthartic vapours ; some of these vapours being 
nutritive, others purgative. [’This explains the symbolical purgations 
and purifications in the Mysteries.]| Moreover, these ancients 
further declared concerning this spirituous body, that it was not 
organized, but did the whole of it, in every part throughout, exercise 
all functions of sense, the soul hearing and seeing, and perceiving 
all sensibles, by it everywhere. For which cause Aristotle affrmeth 
in his A/efaphysics that there is properly but one sense, and but 
one sensory ; he, by this one sensory, meaning the spirit, or subtile 
airy body, in which the sensitive power doth all of it, though the 
whole, immediately apprehend all variety of sensibles. And if it 
be demanded, how it comes then to pass, that this spirit appears 
organized in sepulchres, and most commonly of human form, but 
sometimes in the form of some other animals? to this those 
ancients replied: That their appearing so frequently in human 
form proceedeth from their being incrassated with evil diet, and 
then, as it were, stamped upon with the form of the exterior ambient 
body in which they are, as crystal is formed and coloured like to 
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those things which it is fashioned in, or reflects the image of them ; 
and that their having sometimes other different forms proceedeth 
from the fantastic power of the soul itself, which can at pleasure 
transform this spirituous body into any shape: for being airy, when 
it is condensed and fixed, it becometh visible ; and again invisible ; 
and vanishing out of sight, when it is expanded and rarefied.” 

The ancients further taught that the soul does not act directly 
upon the muscles, etc., of the body, but upon the “animal spirits” which 
are the “‘ immediate instruments of sense and fancy”; and therefore 
Porphyry tells us (De Ant. Nymph., pp. 257, 259) that ‘the blood is 
the food and nourishment of the spirit (that is, the subtle body called 
the animal spirits), and that this spirit is the vehicle of the soul.” 

But besides the physical and subtle bodies, there is yet another 
kind of body or vestment of a far higher order, “peculiarly belonging 
to such souls, . . . as are purged and cleansed from corporeal 
affections, lusts and passions.” This brings us to speak of 


THE AUGOEIDES. 


The augoeides is described by the same Philoponus as follows : 

The soul continues in its terrestrial body or in its aérial vehicle 
“until it has purified itself, and then it is carried aloft and is freed 
from generation. Then it is that it lays aside its passional and 
sensuous nature together with the spirituous vehicle. For there 
is besides this vehicle another which is eternally united with the 
soul [the Karana Deha or “causal body” of the Vedantins], a 
heavenly body and therefore eternal [manvantaric], which they call 
the radiant or star-like body (aiyoesdes ) dotpoedés). For the soul 
being of a mundane (or cosmic) nature, must necessarily have some 
allotment which it manages, seeing that it is part of the cosmos. 
And since it is ever in motion, and must continue in activity, it 
must always have a body attached to it, which it ever keeps alive. 
And so they declare that the soul has always [as long as it is in 
manifestation] a luciform or radiant body.” 

And so also Proclus (77m., p. 290): ‘‘ The human‘soul has an 
ethereal vehicle (¢xna aifépiov) attached to it, as Plato tells us, affirm- 
ing that the creator placed it in a vehicle (or chariot, oxjpa). For 
necessarily every soul before these mortal bodies, uses eternal 
and rapidly moving vehicles, in that its very essence is motion,” 
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And again (cded., p. 164): “‘ While we are on high we have no need 
of these divided organs, which we now have when descending into 
generation; but the radiant vehicle alone is sufficient, for it has all 
the senses united together in it.” 

Moreover Plato himself in his ¢zomzs writes of a good man 
after death: “I confidently assert, both in jest and in all serious- 
ness, that such a one (if in death he have worked out his own 
destiny) will no longer have many senses as we have now, but will 
possess a uniform body, and so having become one from many will 
obtain happiness.” 

Hierocles in his Commentary (pp. 214, 215) on the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras tells us that the Oracles call this augoeides 
the “subtle vehicle” of the soul (Wuyis Aerrby dynva). The Oracles 
referred to are evidently the Chaldaic, and this is borne out by the 
fact that one of the Oracles still preserved refers to the two subtle 
vestures of the soul, in their usual enigmatical fashion, as follows: 
“Do not soil the spirit nor turn the plane into the solid.” The 
“spirit” is evidently the aéry body and the ‘‘plane” (ériredov) the 
luciform, for as we have learned above from the Pythagorean mathe- 
matics, the point generated the line, the line the plane or super- 
ficies, and the plane the solid. ‘This is also the opinion of Psellus, 
who in his Commentary upon the Oracles writes: ‘“‘ The Chaldzeans 
clothed the soul in two vestures ; the one they called the spirituous, 
which is woven for it (as it were) out of the sensible body; the 
other the radiant, subtle aud impalpable, which they called the 
plane.” And this is a very appropriate terim, for it signifies that it 
is not subject to the laws of solid bodies. Hierocles further asserts 
that this luciform body is the spiritual vehicle of the rational part 
of the soul, whereas the aéry body is the vehicle of the irrational 
part; he therefore calls the former the pneumatic (avevpatixdy) and 
the latter the psychic body (cdo Wuyxixdv), using the same nomenclature 
as Paul, the Christian (1 Cor., xv. 44). 

Synesius (De Znsomnits, p. 140) calls the augoeides the “ divine 
body” (Georéovov copa); and Virgil in his Zvezda (vi.) speaks of it as 
the ‘pure ethereal sensory” (furum . . . «thereum sensum) 
and a “ pure fiery breath” (awrad semplict’s tgnem). 

But not only does the soul possess this luciform body after 
death, but also during life, and thus Suidas (sud voc., abyoedys) 
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writes: ‘The soul possesses a luciform vehicle, which is also called 
the ‘starlike’ and the ‘everlasting.’ Some say that this radiant 
body is shut in this physical body, within the head.” And this 
agrees with Hierocles (p. 214, ed. Needham), that “the augoeides is 
in our mortal physical body, inspiring life into the inanimate body, 
and containing the harmony thereof”—that is to say, it is the 
“causal body” or karmic vesture of the soul, in which its destiny 
or rather all the seeds of past causation are stored. This is the 
“thread-soul” as it is sometimes called, the “body ” that passes 
over from one incarnation to another. 

And just as the. aérial or subtle body could be purified and 
separated from the physical body, so could the luciform or 
augoeides. These purgations were of a very high character, and 
pertained to the telestic art and theurgy, as the same Hierocles 
informs us (zézd.). By this means the purification that takes place 
for the many after death, is accomplished by the few here in the 
body on earth, and they can separate the luciform vehicle from the 
lower vehicle, and be conscious of heavenly things while on earth. 
Therefore it is that Plato (Phedo, p. 378) defines “ philosophy ” as 
“a continual exercise of dying”—that is to say, firstly, a moral 
dying to corporeal lusts and passions, and secondly, consciously and 
voluntarily passing through all the states of consciousness while 
still alive which the soul must pass through after death. 

Thus there are four classes of virtues: the political or practical, 
pertaining to the gross body ; the purifying, pertaining to the subtle 
body; the intellectual or spiritual, pertaining to the causal body ; 
and the contemplative, pertaining to the supreme at-one-ment, or 
union with God. Thus Porphyry in his Awxelzarces (11.) writes: 

“He who energizes according to the practical virtues is a 
worthy man; but he who energizes according to the purifying 
(cathartic) virtues is an angelic man, or is also a good demon. He 
who energizes according to the intellectual virtues alone is a god, 
but he who energizes according to the paradeigmatic virtues is the 
father of gods.” (Compare Porphyry the Philosopher to his Wife 
Marcella, by Miss Alice Zimmern, pp. 40, 41; compare also the 
opening paragraphs of Marinus’ Zzfe of Proclus and Plotinus, 27., 
[ta On the Virtites.”) 

This luciform body is the root of individuality (edzveduttatis 
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princtpium) for just as the Egyptians taught that every entity con- 
sisted of an “essence” and an ‘‘envelope” (see “The Vestures of 
the Soul” in my collection of Essays entitled Zhe World Mystery), 
so Hierocles (p. 120) tells us that ‘the rational essence, together with 
its cognate vehicle, came into existence from the creator, in such 
a fashion that it is neither itself body nor without body; and though 
it is incorporeal yet its whole nature («tdos) is limited by a body.” 

He therefore defines the real man (p. 212) as arational soul with 
acognate immortal body, or envelope (compare with this the sym- 
bology of the Orphic Egg, swra), and calls the enlivened physical 
body the “image of the man” (<dwdov dvOpmrov). Moreover, he further 
asserts that the former is true of all other rational beings in the 
universe below Deity and above man. ‘This then is the nature of the 
daimones (angels), the difference between daimones and men being 
that the former are “‘lapsable into aérial bodies only, and no further ; 
but the latter into terrestrial also.” (Porphyry, De Adstz., 11. § 38.) 

Finally Hierocles asserts that this was the genuine doctrine and 
sacred science of the Pythagoreans and Plato; and Proclus tells us 
that the line of teaching came originally through Orpheus. From 
the above I think it is abundantly apparent that those who followed 
the tradition of Orpheus were the sternest of moralists and the most 
practical of mystics, possessing a true knowledge of the sacred 
science of the soul, and teaching a psychology that will stand the 
test of the most searching experiment in our own and in all times. 
I speak here only of the genuine followers of the science, not of the 
many impostors and charlatans who preyed upon the refuse flung 
outside its shrines. 

Further information concerning the vehicles of the soul accord- 
ing to the Platonic psychology may be derived from the Commentary 
of Proclus on the Zzmceus (Book v., see Taylor's Trans., ii. 393, sq., 
416 sg., and 436 sg.). The following (pp. 416, 417) is the most 
important passage. 

‘Souls in descending, receive from the elements different 
vehicles, aérial, aquatic, and terrestrial; and thus at last enter into 
this gross bulk. For how, without a medium, could they proceed 


into this body from immaterial spirits? Hence before they come 


into this body they possess the irrational life, and its vehicle, which 
1s prepared from the simple elements, and from these they become 
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invested with /wmu/t, [or the genesiurgic body,] which is so called 
as being foreign to the connate vehicle of souls, and as composed of 
all-various vestinents, and causing souls to become heavy. 

“The word adhering likewise, manifests the external circum- 
position of a vehicle of such a kind as that of which he is speaking, 
and the colligation to the one nature contained in it; after which 
this last body, consisting of things dissimilar and multiform, is 
suspended from souls. For how is it possible, that the descent 
should. be [immediately] from a life which governs the whole 
world, to the most partial form of lfe? For this particular and 
indivisible outward man cannot be connected with the universe, but a 
prior descent into a medium between the two is entirely necessary ; 
which medium is not a certain animal, but the supplier of many 
lives. For the descent does not directly produce the life of a certain 
man, but prior to this and prior to the generation of an individual, 
it produces the life of [universal] man. And as the lapse is from 
that which is incorporeal into body, and a life with body, according, 
to which the soul lives in conjunction with its celestial vehicle ; so 
from this the descent is into a genesiurgic body, according to which 
the soul is in generation; and from this into a terrestrial body, 
according to which it lives with the testaceous body. Hence, before 
it is surrounded with this last body, it is invested with a body which 
connects it with all generation. Andon this account, it then leaves 
this body, when it leaves generation. But if this be the case, it 
then received it, when it came into generation. It came, however, 
into generation prior to its lapse into this last body. Hence, prior to 
this last body it received that vehicle, and retains the latter after the 
dissolution of the former. It lives, therefore, in this vehicle through 
the whole of the genesiurgic period. On this account Plato calls 
the adhering tumult, the irrational form of life in this vehicle; and 
not that which adheres to the soul in each of its incarnations, as 
being that which circularly invests it from the first. The conna- 
scent vehicle [Karana Sharira] therefore makes the soul to be mun- 
dane [cosmic]; the second vehicle [Sukshma Sharira] catises it to be 
a citizen of generation ; and the testaceous vehicle [Sthtla Sharira] 
makes it to be terrestrial. And as the life of souls is to the whole 
of generation, and the whole of generation to the world, so are 
vehicles to each other. With respect to the circumposition also of 
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the vehicles, one is perpetual and always mundane [cosmic] ; another 
is prior to this outward body, and posterior to it; for it is both prior 
to, and subsists posterior to it, in generation; and a third is then 
only, when it lives a certain partial life on the earth. Plato, there- 
fore, by using the term adhering, and by suspending the irrational 
nature from the soul, according to all its lives, distinguishes this irra- 
tional nature from this outward body, and the peculiar life of it. But 
by adding the words externally and afterwards, he distinguishes 
it from the connascent vehicle in which the Demiurgus made it to 
descend. Hence, this vehicle which causes the soul to be a citizen 
of generation, is a medium between both.” 

And now it is time to bring this essay to a conclusion. It has 
been a labour of love undertaken out of gratitude to the ancients, 
and in memory of the past; and perhaps no more useful subject 
could be chosen to bring the task to an end than the doctrine of 
rebirth—a law of nature by virtue of which the ancients and their 
ideas once more return to leaven the materialization in modern 
philosophy, science and religion. 


xX=—THE DOCTRINE “OFGREBIRGH: 
THE BODY IS THE PRISON OF THE SOUL. 


TOGETHER with all the adherents of the Mysteries in every land 
the Orphics believed in reincarnation. 

Now Plato in the Cratylus gives the following mystical word- 
play of the term body (copa): “According to some the body is the 
sepulchre (ja) of the soul, which they consider as buried in the 
present life ; and also because whatever the soul signifies it signifies 
by the body; so that on this account it is properly called a sepulchre 
(ona). |The word ojpa also connotes the means whereby anything 
is signified. This reminds us of the Linga Sharira of the 
Vedantins—Linga meaning sign, token, etc.] And indeed the 
followers of Orpheus seem to me to have established this name, 
principally because the soul suffers in body the punishment of its 
guilt, and is surrounded with this enclosure that it may preserve 
the image of a prison.” (Plato's Works, Taylor, v. 513.) 

The Phrygians in their Mysteries called the soul imprisoned in 
the body the “dead.” The writer of the Naasenian School of Gnostic- 
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ism, quoted by Hippolytus (Pzlosophumena, v. 6), tells us: “The 
Phrygians also call it the ‘dead,’ inasmuch as it is in a tomb and 
sepulchre buried in the body. This, he says, is what is written: ‘ Ye 
are whited sepulchres, filled within with the bones of the dead’ (cf. 
Matth., xxiii. 27)—for the ‘living man’is notin you. And again: 
‘The “dead” shall leap forth from the tombs’ (cf. Matth., xxvii. 52, 
535 xi. 5; Luke, vii. 22). That is to say, from their earthly bodies 
regenerated spiritual men, not fleshly. For this (he says) is the 
resurrection which takes place through the Gate of the Heavens, 
and they who pass not through it all remain dead.” 

On the above passage of Plato, Taylor adds an interesting note 
(op. cet., 2b¢d.), from which we learn that Heraclitus, speaking of un- 
embodied souls, says: ‘‘ We live their death, and we die their life.” 
And Empedocles, speaking of ‘‘ generation,” the equivalent of the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Sansara, or the wheel of rebirth, writes: 
‘“‘ She makes the ‘living’ pass into the ‘ dead’” ; and again, lament- 
ing his imprisonment in the corporeal world, he calls it an ‘ un- 
accustomed realm.” 


THE SOUL IS PUNISHED IN THE Bopvy. 


Again, the Pythagorean Philolaus (cited by Clemens Alex., Strom., 
ili.) writes: ‘‘ The ancient theologists and initiates also testify that the 
soulis united with body for the sake of suffering punishment; and that 
it is buried in body, as in asepulchre.” And Pythagoras himself 
(cited by the same Clement) assures us that: ‘‘Whatever we see 
when awake is death, and when asleep a dream.” Real life is in 
neither of these states. 

And so Taylor in his Lleusenzan and Bacchic Mysterves (Wilder's 
ed., pp. 8, ef. seg.) shows us that: ‘‘ The ancients by Hades signified 
nothing more than the profound union of the soul with the present 
body; and consequently, that till the soul separated herself by 
philosophy from such a ruinous conjunction, she subsisted in Hades 
even in the present life; her punishment hereafter being nothing 
more than a continuation of her state upon earth, and a transmi- 
gration, as it were, from sleep to sleep, and from dream to dream: and 
this, too, was occultly signified by the shows of the lesser mysteries.” 

Cicero also, referring to Orpheus and his successors, says (in 
Hortensio, Frag., p. 60): ‘The ancients, whether they were seers 
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or interpreters of the divine mind in the tradition of the sacred 
initiations, seem to have known the truth, when they affirmed that 
we were born into the body to pay the penalty for sins committed 
in a former life (vz¢a superzore).” 

Augustine also (De Crvitate Det, XXII. xxvii.) writes: “Certain 
of the gentiles have asserted that in the rebirth of men there is what the 
Greeks call palingenesis (ra\vyyeveotov—Sansk. Punarjanman).” He 
further adds that “they taught that there was a conjunction of the 
same soul and [? subtle] body in four hundred and forty years.” 

But according to Plato (Phedo, and Republic, X) the average 
time that elapsed between two births was a thousand years. Virgil 
(4£n., vi. 758) gives the same period. 

Olympiodorus in his Scholion on Plato’s Phedo (p. 70 C; ¢f. 
Gesner, Frag. Orph., p. 510) says that: ‘‘ There is an archaic teach- 
ing of the Orphic and Pythagorean tradition which brings souls into 
bodies and takes them out of bodies, and this repeatedly and in acycle.” 


DHE ACTS BIRTHS On mew LEAGORNGs: 


Now Diogenes Laértius (Vz¢. Pythag., vill. 14) asserts that “he 
(Pythagoras) was reported to have been the first [of the Greeks, 
Orpheus not being a Greek] to teach the doctrine that the soul 
passing through the ‘circle of necessity’ («vkAov évdyxns) was bound 
at various times to various living bodies.” 

In fact the same writer tells us (vii. 4-6) that Pythagoras had 
given the details of some of his former births to his disciples. 

That he had been (1) in Argonautic times Athalides, the 
‘““son of Mercury,” that is an initiate; that in that birth he had 
gained the power of retaining his memory through the intermediate 
state between two lives. This he obtained as a boon from Mercury 
(his Initiator or Master), who had offered him any power short of 
immortality (46avacia)—the supreme initiation. 

He next was almost immediately reincarnated in (2) Euphorbus. 
In that birth he was wounded by Menelaus at the Siege of TiO¥ 
and so died. But that during his life he asserted that he had been 
Aithalides, and further taught the doctrine of reincarnation, and 


explained the course of the “ 


soul” after death, and, in his own case, 
to what species of the vegetable and animal kingdoms it had been 


temporarily attached—repeyévero (or rather in contact with, as far as 
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the alchemical transmutation of the physical body was concerned), 
and also the post-mortem state (Kama Loka), both of his own soul 
and that of others. 

He then incarnated in (3) Hermotimus. In this birth he went 
on a pilgrimage to the famous temple of Apollo at Branchidze 


on 
the Ionian sea-coast, a little south of Miletus—but Ovid (J7Zeda- 
morph., xv.) says to the temple of Juno at Argos, and Tertullian, 
De Anim., to the temple of Apollo at Delphi), and there pointed 
out the shield which he carried as Euphorbus, and which Menelaus 
had hung up in the temple as a dedicatory offering. The shield 
had by that time rusted to pieces, and nothing but the carved ivory 
face on the boss remained. 

In his next birth he was (4) Pyrrhus, a Delian fisherman, and 
still retained the memory of his past births. Finally he was re- 
incarnated as Pythagoras. 

Hieronymus (4 fol. ad Rufinum), however, gives another tradi- 
tion, which recites the births of the great Samian as (1) Euphorbus, 
(2) Callides, (3) Hermotimus, (4) Pyrrhus, (5) Pythagoras. 

Porphyry (V2z. Pythag.) agrees with Laértius, and Aulus Gellius 
(IV. xi.) adds to Porphyry’s list (5) Pyrandrus, (6) Callidas, and 
(7) Alce, a most beautiful woman of easy virtue. Whereas the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argonautica, 1.; see Observations 
of A¢gidius Menagius on Diogenes Laértius, p. 349, Amsterdam ed., 
1618) tells us concerning A/thalides that ‘“‘the Pythagoreans assert 
that this thalides, his soul being indestructible, lived again in 
Trojan times as Euphorbus, son of Pantus. Subsequently he was 
born as Pyrrhus, the Cretan; and afterwards as a certain Elius, 
whose name is unknown. And finally he became Pythagoras.” 

Such seems to have been the mixed report that got abroad 
from the indiscreet revelations of the disciples of the great teacher. 
They had better have said all or said nothing. 


OTHER INSTANCES OF PREVIOUS LIVES OF “ INITIATES.” 


In Philostratus’ Lz/e of Apollonius we also find a few referetces 
to the past births of several ancient sages. For instance (I. 1.), 
Empedocles (fifth century, B.c.) declares: “I was formerly a young 
girl.” Tarchas, the ‘chief of the Brahmans,” tells Apollonius 
that he was formerly a great monarch, named Ganga, at a time 
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when the “ Athiopians” (? Atlanteans) occupied India, and that 
his body in that birth was ten cubits high. At the same time he 
pointed out a young Hindu who, he averred, had formerly been 
Palamedes in Trojan times, and who knew how to write without 
ever having learned'the art (III. xx-xxii.). 

Iarchas (xxiii.) then proceeded to tell his Grecian guest that he 
saw that he (Apollonius) had been in a former birth the captain of 
an Egyptian vessel. Apollonius replied that that was true, and 
added some interesting details. 

Julian the Emperor believed that he was a reincarnation of 
the soul of Alexander the Great. 

Finally Marinus (Vz¢. Proclz) tells us that Proclus was persuaded 
that he had been Nichomachus, the Pythagorean, in a former birth. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 

The wheel of life, referred to by Pythagoras, is called by Proclus 
(7im., 1. 32) the “cycle of generation” (Kikdos THs yeveoews), Orpheus 
himself naming it the ‘‘ wheel,” while Simplicius (De Cela, ii. 91, C) 
says that it was symbolized by the wheel of Ixion, and adds, ‘‘he 
was bound by God to the wheel of fate and of generation.” And 
Proclus (Zzm., v. 330) writes that: ‘‘ There is but one way of escape 
for the soul from the cycle of generation, namely, to turn itself 
from its pilgrimage in generation, and to hasten to its spiritual 
prototype . . . as Orpheus says, ‘to cease from the cycle and 
gain breathing space from evil.’” 


OF METENSOMATOSIS. 

Plotinus also (Z., I. xii.) makes the following emphatic declara- 
tion concerning reincarnation: ‘‘It is a universally admitted belief 
that the soul commits sins, expiates them, undergoes punishment in 
the invisible world, and passes into new bodies.” He further states 
(En., IV. ix.): “There are two modes of a soul entering a body; 
one when the soul being already in a body, undergoes metensoma- 
tosis (HeTevowpdrwors) that is to say, passes from an aérian or igneous 
body into a physical body . . .; the other when a soul passes 
from an incorporeal state into a body of a certain kind.” 


OF THE TENET, IN THE MYSTERIES. 
Now in the Mysteries, the doctrine of reincarnation was fully 
and scientifically expounded. Thus we find Plutarch (De Esu Carn., 
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Or. 1. 7, 240, T. xii.) declaring that the whole story of Bacchus 
and his being torn in pieces by the Titans, and their subsequent 
destruction by Jupiter, was “a sacred narrative concerning reincar- 
nation ” (060s eis THV mrahiyyevertav), 

Again the Rape of Proserpine, which was also one of the 
dramatic representations of the lesser mysteries, “sionifies the 
descent of souls” (Sallust, De Dzzs et Mundo, iv.). 

As to the popular superstition that it was possible for the soul 
to reincarnate in an animal, the true teaching of the Mysteries on 
this point is set forth clearly and plainly by Proclus. It refers to 
one aspect of the intermediate state of the irrational part of the soul 
between two births. Therefore we find him writing: ‘“ True reason 
asserts that the human soul may be lodged in brutes, yet z7 sach a 
manner, as that vt may obtatn its own proper life, and that the degraded 
soul may, as it were, be carried above it and be bound to the baser 
nature by a propensity and similitude of affection. And that this is 
the only mode of insinuation we have proved by a multitude of 
arguments, in our Commentaries on the Phedrus.”  (Proclus, 
Theol. Plat., Taylor, p. 7, Introd.) For Hermes, expounding the 
teaching of the Egyptian Mysteries, asserts in unmistakable terms 
that the human soul can never return to the body of an animal 
(Com. of Chalcidius on Zzmeus, ed. Fabric., p. 350; but see my 
Plotinus, pp. 32 Sq.)- 

THE PSYCHOPOMP. 

The presiding deity of rebirth was Hermes, the psychopomp, 
or leader of souls. Thus Proclus (Comment. on Lirst Alcibiades) 
writes: ‘‘ Hermes governs the different herds of souls, and disperses 
the sleep and oblivion with which they are oppressed. He is like- 
wise the supplier of recollection, the end of which is a genuine 
intellectual apprehension of divine natures.” This is the “eternal 
memory” or “‘heart-memory”; and thus Hermes is appropriately 
said to have given this boon to A‘thalides as narrated above. 


Or LIBERATION. 

Finally Porphyry, in his Awxcelearces to the Perception of Intellt- 
gibles, admirably sets forth the mode of liberation from the cycle of 
rebirth as follows: ‘‘’That which nature binds, nature also dis- 
solves: and that which the soul binds, the soul likewise dissolves. 
Nature, indeed, bound the body to the soul; but the soul binds 
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herself to the body. Nature, therefore, liberates the body from 
the soul; but the soul liberates herself from the body. 

Hence there is a twofold death ; the one, indeed, universally known, 
in which the body is liberated from the soul; but the other peculiar 
to philosophers [initiates], in which the soul is liberated from the 
body. Nor does the one entirely follow the other.” 

This is further explained by Taylor (J/ys¢. Hymns, p. 162, n.) 
who writes: “Though the body, by the death which is universally 
known, may be loosened from the soul, yet while material passions 
and affections reside in the soul, the soul will continually verge to 
another body, and as long as this inclination continues, remain 
connected with body.” 

Such is a very bare outline of the great doctrine of rebirth, on 
which many volumes could be written. I have only attempted to 
set down a few points, to show what were the views of the genuine 
philosophers and mystics of the ancient Orphic tradition, and how 
similar they are to the modern exposition of the tenet. Much more 
information could be added, but the subject would then have to be 
treated separately and not as merely subordinate to the general 
subject of Orphic theology. 


CONCLUSION. 


My task is done and my small skiff launched. That it is 
imperfect and unworthy of so precious a burden of ancient treasure, 
no one is better aware than myself. But such as it is, I commit it 
to the troubled sea of modern thought, hoping that a favourable 
current may carry it to some few who can value the freight at its 
true worth. In the construction of my skiff I have mainly com- 
bined the researches of Lobeck, who was a scholar and no mystic, 
with the writings of Taylor, who was half scholar, half mystic, 
and cemented all together with some information derived from 
H. P. Blavatsky, who was a mystic and no scholar. I write as a 
man convinced that the Mysteries have not gone from the earth, 
but still exist and have their genuine adherents and initiators; in 
the fervent hope that some, at least, who read, will not be unmindful 
of the past, and with the certain knowledge that a few actually 
possess a full memory of that past which the many have, for a time, 


forgotten, G.R, SS. MEAD 


BERKELEY AND THE OCCULT PHILOSOPHY. 


THERE is a useful work to be done by some earnest and devoted 
student in the reviewing of the great philosophical systems of the 
world by the light of the body of thought and knowledge which we 
recognize as Theosophy. ‘Theosophy, in one of its aspects, is like a 
focus at which converge rays of thought from many directions. It 
finds fundamental unifying truth, identical in essence though vary- 
ing in expression, underlying all the great religions of the world; 
and similarly, the speculations and reasonings of the great ethical 
and metaphysical thinkers are worthy of special study from this one 
central aspect. Theosophy can take from them all, learn from them 
all, and at the same time illuminate them all from its own resources. 
A theosophical history of philosophy would, if well and carefully 
written, be a work of the greatest value. Will such a book ever be 
written ? The opportunity is open. 

This article is not part of any such scheme, though if it have 
any value at all it may suggest to other students the advisability of 
treating other philosophies in a similar manner. The writings of 
Locke, Hume and Berkeley—not to go beyond our own English 
philosophers—may be applied to the service of Theosophical students 
with very great advantage. Where their arguments strengthen the 
Theosophical hypotheses, what they say may be given with all the 
weight of the authority of reputable names in philosophy; and 
where they are antipathetic they are even more worthy of careful 
regard, because no one knows his own case well until he has 
mastered the best that is said against it. 

Berkeley’s position in literature and philosophy is particularly 
interesting. He isthe author of an English classic, and the pro- 
pounder of a scheme of thought which revolutionized metaphysics 
and became the generant of a notable line of thinkers. Yet the only 
work by which he is generally known, and which contains the 
whole sum of what is popularly called the Berkeleyan philosophy, 
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is but a fragment of less than 150 pages, or 182 paragraphs, inclu- 
sive of the Introduction; this, indeed, being not a mere preface, but 
a reasoned exposition of a view of abstract ideas, essential to the 
arguinent of the main work. The Principles of Human Knowledge 
is one of the great books of the language. Sir John Lubbock, in 
his choice catalogue of classics, includes it among the “ best hundred 
books.” Its very smallness is one of the qualities of its greatness. 
It is compact without being scanty, and closely reasoned whilst 
never sacrificing lucidity to compression. ‘There is not ai unneces- 
sary sentence in it, nor one that could with advantage be expanded. 
Its periods are models of style, and as an example of the selection of 
forms of words to express niceties of thought about subtle things, 
English literature probably has nothing to show that can be said to 
be superior to it. Even were it not important as a philosophical 
treatise, criticism would mark the Prenciples of Human Knowledge 
as distinguished for its purely literary virtues. 

But though this much in praise of Berkeley may be gratefully 
conceded, yet some of his modern admirers claim for him an origi- 
nality which fuller knowledge does not justify. Dr. Collyns Simon, 
in the introduction to his edition of the Prznczples, speaks of the 
‘“oreat fact of nature discovered by Berkeley through all the vast 
entanglements of the physics and metaphysics of his day,” as being 
“simply and singly the proposition that matter is a phenomenon, a 
thing manifest in sense, not inferred, not a thing rendered probable, 
or possible, or necessary, by what we thus find manifest in sense.” 
Professor Campbell Fraser—surely the most devoted editor a philo- 
sopher ever had—also uses this word “ discovery” concerning 
Berkeley’s proposition. 

But in truth, Berkeley no more discovered this fact in nature 
than, to quote another popular error, Darwin “ discovered ” the fact 
of evolution. It was, indeed, new to his day and generation. It 
burst into being with all the audacity and freshness of a newly-born 
child of thought. But ideas, like individuals, would seem to live, 
die, remain in a Devachan of temporary oblivion, and then re-incar- 
nate into the world of mind. How many of the notions that are 
supposed to tingle with modernity and literally smell of wet paint 
are simply old truths revived? he oldest truths, indeed, are still 
the most novel, and the newest but the old ones re-stated. 


BERKELEY AND THE OCCULT’ PHILOSOPIIY. jae?) 


Berkeley was, as pointed out in a footnote to the Secret Doctrine,* 
“no better than the pale copyist of antiquity.” The justification for 
this remark is afforded on the same page, where quotations are 
given from the Avwg?éd, in which Mind, personified, is made to say: 

“The rose sinells not without me, the eye does not take in 
colour, etc., etc., ] ain the eternal chief among all the elements—z\c., 
senses. Without me, the senses never shine, like an empty dwelling, 
or like fires the flames of which are extinct. Without me, all beings, 
like fuel half dried and half moist, fail to apprehend qualities or 
objects, even with the senses exerting themselves.” 

What does this passage do but state in the language of poetry, 
in which the metaphysics of Eastern literature are usually invested 
as with a silken robe, what Berkeley expresses in cold prose when 
he writes that “ neither our thoughts nor passions nor ideas formed 
by the imagination, exist wz¢hou/ the mind.” And he proceeds, in 
the same strain: ‘there was an odour, that is, it was sinelled; 
there was a sound, that is to say it was heard; acolour or figure, 
and it was perceived by sight or touch. ‘That is all I can understand 
by these and the like expressions. For as to what is said of the 
absolute existence of unthinking things, without any relation to 
their being perceived, that seems perfectly unintelligible. Their 
esse is percipr, nor is it possible they should have any existence out 
of the minds of thinking things which perceive them.” 

The identity of the essential features of the Berkeleyan philo- 
sophy with the ancient Eastern metaphysic is even clearer from the 
account given by Professor Max Miillert of the two schools which 
have claimed to be the true interpreters of the Vedanta, that of 
Shankara, and that of Ramanuja. Both agree “that whatever is 
true in this unreal world is Brahman,” the highest self—the “self 
of the universe and the self of the soul.” ‘ Without Brahman, 
even this unreal world would be impossible; or, as we should say, 
there would be nothing phenomenal unless there was something 
noumenal.” What is this but pure Berkeleyanism, as expressed in 
this noble passage in the Przuczfles: “Some truths there are so 
near and obvious to the mind that a man need only open his eyes 
to see them. Such I take this important one to be, to wit, that all 


* Secret Doctrine, Vol. I. p. 96 (edition of 1883). 
+ Psychological Religion, p. 314. 
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the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence without a mind, that their dce¢zg—esse—is to be perceived 
or known; that consequently so long as they are not actually per- 
ceived by me, or do not exist in my mind or that of any other created 
spirit, they must either have no existence at all, or else sabszst on the 
mind of some eternal spirtt; it being perfectly unintelligible and 
involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single 
part of them an existence independent of a spirit.” 

We do well to be jealous for the greatness of the old philo- 
sophies, in which all that is best in the newest thought may be found 
to be rooted. Our adiniration for the moderns is not lessened by an 
understanding of the extent to which they are indebted to, or in 
harmony with, the ancients. Nor is it merely archzeologically 
interesting to find the philosophy of a writer like Berkeley asserting 
that which was asserted in the Upanishads that have been sacred in 
India for millennia. It is a little startling at first; but the effect is, 
or should be, that while gratefully availing ourselves of the adapta- 
bility of the newer writers to newer needs, we are sent back to the 
founts of wisdom and understanding which have flowed pure and 
undefiled for ages. The circumspection and calm building up of 
the logical structure of the argument, such as mark the work of 
a writer like Berkeley, appeal to the modern mind perhaps more 
powerfully than the simple directness or the poetical symbolism of 
the old books. Old diamonds are often the better for new settings, 
according to the exigencies they are required to meet. Every age 
requires the old truths to be stated to it differently. And, fortu- 
nately, truth is not copyright. To plagiarize from it is not a legal 
offence. Anyone may publish it at will. The pity is that so few 
are inclined to do so. 

The distinguishing merit of Berkeley’s argument in the Przn- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, that which raises it above the work 
of the group of metaphysicians who preceded and followed him— 
the former of whom he endeavoured to set right, and the latter of 
whom founded their thought on criticisms of his contentions—is 
that it makes the materialistic standpoint simply untenable. ‘Those 
who have endeavoured to answer him have usually started by mis- 
understanding him. ‘This is a method from which those who adopt 
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it derive a measure of complacent satisfaction relative to the extent 
of their misconception and the emphasis of their utterance. Dr. 
Johnson, with his blunt dogmatism, imagined that he had knocked 
the bottom out of Berkeley’s philosophical tub when he suggested 
that if the author of the Pr7zzczples would kick a stone he would at 
once be convinced of the reality of matter. But Berkeley never dis- 
puted or doubted this reality. On the contrary, he says: “I do 
not argue against the existence of any one thing that we can 
apprehend, either by sensation or reflection.” ‘To the objection that 
his argument for the dependence of matter upon mind takes away 
all corporeal substance, he replies: ‘‘To this my answer is that if 
the word szdsfance be taken in the vulgar sense, for a combination 
of sensible qualities, such as extension, solidity, weight, etc., this 
we cannot be accused of taking away; but if it be taken in the 
philosophic sense, for the support of accidents or qualities without 
the mind, then, indeed, I acknowledge that we take it away, if one 
may be said to take away that which never had any existence, not 
even in the imagination.” (The latter phrase, ‘‘even in the imagi- 
Ration, eass(s,) 11. ewes remarks, “1s; not’ well said.” +“ "That 
substance was imagined to exist, as a support of accidents, Berkeley’s 
argument supposes: it is against such an imaginary existence that 
he directs his attacks. Perhaps he means that no image of sub- 
stance could be formed in the mind; which no one disputes.”) 
What can materialism have to say in opposition to the simple 
but comprehensive thesis of Berkeley? See what it amounts to. 
That all our knowledge comes to us through the mind; without the 
mind we should know nothing, and nothing would have any exist- 
ence for us; therefore, the whole universe has no existence apart 
from mind. It is self-evident, and it is unanswerable. Professor 
Huxley+ conceives that ‘this reasoning is irrefragable, and there- 
fore, if I were obliged to choose between absolute materialism and 
absolute idealism, I should feel compelled to accept the latter alter- 
native.” You cannot found a satisfactory philosophy of life on the 
self-sufficiency of the material world of phenomena, representing 
this as all that we know or can know, when it is shown that we 
* Biographical History of Philosophy, footnote to chapter on “Berkeley and 
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cannot know anything whatever apart from that soul or self in us 
which is not material at all. 

So far as the argument of his best-known book is concerned, 
Berkeley does not settle the whole problem of mind and phenomena. 
In the Principles of Human Knowledge, he does but make plain the 
dependability of the very recognition of the material world upon 
mind. It isa tremendous gain to start away on the metaphysical 
pilgrimage with this compass in hand. But the subject is as yet by 
no means exhausted. 

At present we understand (1) that the material world is real ; 
but (2) that its reality is only recognized through mind or spirit. 
Now we want to know more of the nature of matter, and its relation 
to spirit. Are they two separate, distinct, and irreconcilable ele- 
ments in nature? or are they simply the polarities of one substance ? 
or is inatter but the sensible interpretation and outward expression 
of spirit ? 

It is in trying to obtain an answer to this problem from the 
works of Berkeley, that one discovers how his views ripened with 
his years. When he wrote the Principles he was a young man of 
twenty-seven. ‘‘ Weare none of us infallible, not even the youngest 
of us,” once remarked the late Lord Bowen; and we are none of us 
omniscient either. An immense widening of the intellectual range 
is apparent between the Principles of Human Knowledge and the 
philosophical ideas expressed in Sv77zs. Twenty-four years had 
passed between the issue of the two books. Berkeley had been 
Bishop of Cloyne, had travelled, and had read and reflected much 
in the meantime. A spirit less insistent pervades the later work. 
Its literary style is richer, and its philosophic temper is finer. ‘There 
is an absence of that element which Professor Huxley calls ‘“‘ cock- 
sureness.” Sz7zs suggests rather than enforces. Scholarship is 
brought to the aid of deep thinking, and the result is a noble and 
stimulating piece of philosophical literature. 

Had the book of the young logician of twenty-seven been com- 
pleted by the ripe scholar of fifty-one, we should have had in the 
second part an exposition of a conception of matter identical with 
that upon which the philosophy of occultism is based. We are 
warranted in saying that much from what we find in Sz7zs. What 
is that conception? It is stated by H. P. Blavatsky* in these terms: 

* Secret Doctrine, Vol. I. p. 274, 
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“Everything in the-universe, throughout all its kingdoms, is con- 
scious ; 2.é.. endowed with a consciousness of its own kind and on 
its own plane of perception. We men must remember that because 
we do not perceive any signs—which we can recognize—of con- 
sciousness, say in stones, we have no right to say that no conscious- 
ness exists there. There is no such thing as either dead, or blind 
matter, as there is no blind or unconscious Law. ‘These find no 
place among the conceptions of occult philosophy. ‘Ihe latter never 
stops at surface appearances, and for it the noumenal essences 
have more reality than their objective counterparts: it resembles 
therein the medizeval Nominalists, for whom it was the universals 
that were the realities, and the particulars which existed only in 
name and human fancy.” 

It was towards this conception of the universe that the thought 
of Berkeley gravitated in his later years. Professor Campbell Fraser 
notices his “ growing inclination towards Platonism, in its Neo- 
platonic mystical form.” Inthe Przzczples he had cleared the way for 
a proper philosophical conception of the world of phenomena. In 
Szrvis he becomes constructive, and, with a luxuriance of erudition 
which makes the essay a delight to the reader, he propounds a view 
of thought and of things that was necessary to make his system 


~ complete. 
He finds throughout nature an universally diffused principle, 
intelligent and self-sustained. ‘The hidden force that unites, 


adjusts, and causes all things to hang together and move in harmony 
—which Orpheus and Empedocles styled love—this principle of 
union is no blind principle, but acts with intellect. This divine 
love and intellect .are not themselves obvious to our view, or other- 
wise discerned than in their effects. Intellect enlightens, love 
connects, and the sovereign good attracts all things.” ‘All things 
are made for the supreme good, all things tend to that end.” 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists, Berkeley considered, had a 
notion of “the true system of the world.” ‘They allowed of 
inechanical principles, but actuated by soul or mind; they distin- 
guished the primary qualities in bodies from the secondary, making 
the former to be physical causes, and they understood physical 
causes in a right sense: they saw that a mind infinite in power, 
unextended, invisible, immortal, governed, connected and contained 
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all things: they saw that there was no such thing as real, absolute 
space; that mind, soul, or spirit truly and really exists : that bodies 
exist only in a secondary and dependent sense, that the soul is the 
place of forms: that the sensible qualities are to be regarded as acts 
only in the cause, and as passions in us: they actually considered 
the differences of intellect, rational soul, and sensitive soul, with 
their distinct acts of intellection, reasoning, and sensation: points 
wherein the Cartesians and their followers, who consider sensation 
as a mode of thinking, seem to have failed. They knew there was 
a subtle ether pervading the whole mass of corporeal beings, and 
which was itself actually moved and directed by a mind: and that 
physical causes were only instruments, or rather marks and signs.” 

This paragraph is especially worthy of careful study, as show- 
ing what Berkeley had come to regard as the true philosophy of the 
universe. Here we have set forth a clear conception of the astral 
world, as separate from the physical and spiritual worlds. The 
whole Theosophical metaphysic is, in fact, summarized here with 
tolerable exactness and admirable succinctness. 

Yet again, in passages full of interest for the Theosophical 
student, does Berkeley insist on the unity of nature, and the invari- 
able operation of Law in all things. The idea of blind fate or 
blind chance being at the root of happenings seems to him to be 
unintelligible. “Such is the mutual relation, connection, motion 
and sympathy of the parts of this world, that they seem as it were 
animated and held together by one soul.” He quotes with an evident 
sense of its value, the “ opinion of remote antiquity that the world 
was an animal.” “This opinion was so general and current among 
the Greeks, that Plutarch asserts all others held the world to be an 
animal, and governed by providence, except Leucippus, Democritus, 
and Epicurus. And although an animal containing all bodies within 
itself could not be touched or sensibly affected from without, yet it 
is plain they attributed to it an inward sense and feeling, as well as 
appetites and aversions: and that from all the various tones, actions 
and passions of the universe, they suppose one symphony, one animal 
act and life to result.” 

And again he writes: ‘‘ Jamblichus declares the world to be 
one animal, in which the parts, however distant from each other 
are nevertheless related and connected by one common nature. el 
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he teacheth, what is also a received notion of the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists, that there is no chasm in nature, but a chain or scale of 
beings, rising by gentle, uninterrupted gradations from the lowest 
to the highest, each nature being informed and perfected by the 
participation of a higher.” ‘This, surely, is a statement of what may 
be called the Theosophical view of evolution, or of the evolutionary 
stages, which it is well worth bearing in mind, 

One more passage may finish this review of Berkeley’s later 
philosophy. It is a necessary passage, because it brings the doctrine 
to its logical and true consummation. His beloved Platonists, Stoics, 
and Pythagoreans, he says, found ‘a life infused throughout all 
things,” “ producing and forming within, as art doth without.” By 
virtue of this life the great masses are held together in their orderly 
courses, as well as the minutest particles governed in their natural 
motions, according to the several laws of attraction, gravity, electri- 
city, magnetism, and therest. It is this which gives instincts, which 
teaches the spider her web, and the bee her honey. This it is that 
directs the roots of plants to draw forth juices from the earth, and 
the leaves and corticle vessels to separate and attract such particles 
of air and elementary fire as suit their respective natures.” 

This sublime conception, enchanting to the imagination, and 
at the same time satisfying to the mind, an inspiration to the poet 
and a key to the philosopher, sufficient alike for the man of science 
and the spiritual aspirant, invests life with added dignity and the 
world with a new beauty. For those who realize it, that which is 
called matter is not a lifeless mass of inert atoms, but eternally vital 
and conscious, bound together by living forces, directed by intelli- 
gence, each particle the outward and palpable expression of the one 
spiritual presence that dominates the universe. The cloud that 
caps the mountain top and catches the gilding gleams of the morn- 
ing sun as it rises upon an awakening world, the crags and boulders 
that make the slope rugged and give grandeur to the mass—these, as 
well as the leaves of the trees and the green blades of the grass in the 
valley, and the myriad forms of animal and insect life that buzz and 
stir around, are really alive, each acting in its own way on its own 
plane, to one end, with one purpose, and infused through and 
through with one quickening spirit. Could there be a more en- 
nobling aspect ? Could there be a truer one? The poets, with their 
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quick perception of truth flashing across their brains while yet it 
fails to stir minds less acute to inspirations from the divine mind, 
have frequently given exquisite expression to this idea. Shelley 
does so in ‘“‘ Queen Mab”: 


How strange is human pride! 
I tell thee that those living things, 
‘Lo whom the fragile blade of grass 
That springeth in the morn 
And perisheth ere noon 
Is an unbounded world; 
I tell thee that those viewless beings 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 
Of the impassive atmosphere, 
Think, feel, and live like man ; 
That their affections and antipathies, 
Like his, produce the laws 
Ruling their moral state ; 
And the minutest throb 
That through their frames diffuses 
The slightest, faintest motion, 
Is fixed and indispensable 
As the majestic laws 
That rule yon rolling orbs. 


‘Those who find a difficulty in thinking out the idea of the true 
relation of spirit and matter embodied in this conception, will pro- 
bably be helped by a very apropos parallel worked out in an essay 
by Emma Marie Caillard, in the Contemporary Review for Septeim- 
ber, 1894. ‘The writer takes an example which she rightly describes 
as ‘“‘at once close and extraordinarily suggestive ’—that of thought 
and language. Matter is a real thing, she says, just as language is 
a real thing ; but we could not have had language without thought, 
and in the same manner it is contended that we could not have had 
matter without spirit, or the imminent reason, of which it is the 
expression. “ Ianguage is the mode in which thought takes shape, 
its way of becoming known to itself, and therefore language is 
evidently dependent upon thought for its existence, but their re- 
lationship is a far more intimate one than that of cause and effect.” 
Arguing from this ingenious analogy, the writer of the essay arrives 
at the conclusion “that spiritual life is universal, and that to 
human intelligence it is universally manifested through matter; 
only that as we descend in the scale from man to animal, from 
animal to plant, from plant to crystal, we observe it diminish in 
power, activity and intensity, until when we reach the inorganic 


stage of matter we find an enormous difference in the spiritual life, 
as 1u its material expression.” 
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Studies of this kind may not be popular, but nevertheless they 
repay labour. A proper understanding of these matters is essential 
to a true grasp of religious and philosophical truth and scientific 
knowledge. And, as Berkeley beautifully says: ‘The eye, by long 
use, comes to see even in the darkest cavern: and there is no subject 
so obscure but we may discern some glimpse of truth by long poring 
Oita biti the cry oO: allrandsthe came o1 aitew. Certainly, 
where it is the chief passion, it doth not give way to vulgar cares 
and views: nor is it contented with a little ardour in the early time 
of life; active, perhaps, to pursue, but not so fit to weigh and revise. 
He that would make a real progress in knowledge must dedicate 
his age as well as youth, the later growth as well as first fruits, at 
the altar of truth.” 


HBRNEST SCOTT. 


MAN AND HIS BODIES. 


(Continued from p. 20.) 


IlIl.—THkE MIND BODIES. 


WE have already studied at some length the physical and 
astral bodies of man. We have studied the physical both in its 
visible and invisible parts, working on the physical plane; we have 
followed the various lines of its activities, have analyzed the nature 
of its growth, and have dwelt upon its gradual purification. Then 
we have considered the astral body in a similar fashion, tracing its 
growth and functions, dealing with the phenomena connected with 
its manifestation on the astral plane, and also with its purification. 
Thus we have gained some idea of human activity on two out of 
the seven great planes of our universe. Having done so, we can 
now pass on to the third great plane, the mind-world; when we 
have learned something of this we shall have under our eyes the 
physical, the astral, and the mental worlds—our globe and the two 
spheres surrounding it—as a triple region, wherein man is active 
during his earthly incarnations and wherein he dwells also during 
the periods which intervene between the death that closes one earth- 
life and the birth which opens another. These three concentric 
spheres are man’s school-house and kingdom: in them he works 
out his development, in them his evolutionary pilgrimage; beyond 
them he may not consciously pass until the gateway of initiation 
has opened before him, for out of these three worlds there is no 
other way. 

This third region that I have called the mind-world includes 
that which is familiar to Theosophists under the name of Devachan 
or Devaloka, the land of the gods, the happy or blessed land, as 
some translate it. It bears that name because of its nature and 
condition, nothing interfering with that world which may cause 
pain or sorrow; Devachan is essentially the world of the mind—of 
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the mind set free from astral and physical limitations, and it is 
therefore a world into which, though it is of course still imperfect, 
evil in its positive aspects cannot penetrate. 

A preliminary word of explanation regarding this region as-a 
whole is necessary in order to avoid confusion. While, like the 
other regions, it is subdivided into seven sub-planes, it has the 
peculiarity that these seven are grouped into two sets—a three and 
afour. The three upper sub-planes are technically called artipa, 
or without body, owing to their extreme subtlety, while the four 
lower are called riipa, or with body. Man has two vehicles of con- 
sciousness, consequently, in which he functions on this plane, to 
both of which the term mind-body is applicable. The lower ot 
these, the one with which we shall first deal, may however be 
allowed to usurp the exclusive use of the name until a better one 
be found for it; for the higher one is known as the causal body, for 
reasons which will become clear further on. Students will be 
familiar with the distinction between the Higher and Lower Manas; 
the causal body is that of the Higher Manas, the permanent body 
of the Ego, or man, lasting from life to life; the mind-body is that 
of the Lower Manas, lasting after death and passing into Devachan, 
but disintegrating when the life on the riipa levels of Devachan is 
over. 

(a) The Mind-Body—TVhis vehicle of consciousness belongs to, 
and is formed of the matter of, the four lower levels of Devachan. 
While it is especially the vehicle of consciousness for that part of 
the mental plane, it works upon and through the astral and 
physical bodies in all the manifestations that we call those of the 
mind in our ordinary waking consciousness. In the undeveloped 
man, indeed, it cannot function separately on its own plane as an 
independent vehicle of consciousness during his earthly life, and 
when such a man exercises his mental faculties, they must clothe 
themselves in astral and physical matter ere he can become con- 
scious of their activity. ‘The mind-body is the vehicle of the Ego, 
the Thinker, for all his reasoning work, but during his early life it 
is feebly organized and somewhat inchoate and helpless, like the 
astral body of the undeveloped man. 

The matter of which the mind-body is composed is of an 
exceedingly rare and subtle kind. We have already seen that 
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astral matter is much less dense than even the ether of the physical 
plane, and we have now to enlarge our conceptions of matter still 
further, and to extend it to include the idea of a substance invisible 
to astral sight as well as to physical, far too subtle to be perceived 
even by the “inner” senses of man. This matter belongs to the fifth 
plane counting downwards, or the third plane counting upwards, of 
our universe, and in this matter the Self manifests as mind, as in the 
next below it (the astral) it manifests as sensation. ‘There is one 
marked peculiarity about the mind-body, as its outer part shows itself 
in the human aura; it grows, increases in size and in activity, 
incarnation after incarnation, with the growth and development of 
the man himself. This peculiarity is one to which so far we are 
not accustomed. A physical body is built incarnation after incar- 
nation, varying according to nationality and sex, but we think of it 
as very much the same in size since Atlantean days. In the astral 
body we found growth in organization as the man _ progressed. 
But the mind-body literally grows in size with the advancing 
evolution of the man. If we look at a very undeveloped person, 
we shall find that the mind-body is even difficult to distinguish— 
that it is so little evolved that some care is necessary to see it at all. 
Looking then at a more advanced man, one who is not spiritual, 
but who has developed the faculties of the mind, who has trained 
and developed the intellect, we shall find that the mind-body is 
acquiring a very definite development, and that it has an organiza- 
tion that can be recognized as a vehicle of activity; it is a clear 
and definitely outlined object, fine in material and beautiful in 
colour, continually vibrating with enormous activity, full of life, 
full of vigour, the expression of the mind in the world of the 
mund. 

As regards its nature, then, made of this subtle inatter ; as 
regards its functions, the immediate vehicle in which the Self 
manifests as intellect ; as regards its growth, growing life after life 
in proportion to the intellectual development, becoming also more 
and more definitely organized as the attributes and the qualities of 
the mind become more and more clearly marked. It does not, like 
the astral body, become a distinct representation of the man in form 
and feature, when it is working in connection with the astral and 
physical bodies ; it is oval—ege-like—in outline, interpenetrating of 
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course the physical and astral bodies, and surrounding them with 
a radiant atmosphere as it developes—becoming, as I said, larger and 
larger as the intellectual growth increases. Needless to say, this 
egg-like form becomes a very beautiful and glorious object as 
the man developes the higher capacities of the mind; it is not 
visible to astral sight, but is clearly seen by the higher vision 
which belongs to the devachanic plane, the world of mind. Just 
as an ordinary man living in the physical world sees nothing of 
the astral world—though surrounded by it—until the astral senses 
are opened, so a man in whom only the physical and astral senses 
are active will see nothing of the mind-world or of forms composed 
of its matter, unless the devachanic senses be opened, albeit 
Devachan surrounds us on every side. 

These keener senses, the senses which belong to the mind- 
world, differ very much from the senses with which we are familiar 
here. The very word “senses” in fact is a misnomer, for we ought 
rather to say the devachanic “‘sense.” The mind comes into con- 
tact with the things of its own world as it were directly over its 
whole surface. There are no distinct organs for sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell; all the vibrations which we should here 
receive through separate sense-organs, in that region give rise to 
all these characteristics at once when they come into touch with 
the mind. ‘The mind-body receives them all at one and the same 
time, and is at it were conscious all over of everything which is able 
to impress it at all. 

It is not easy to convey in words any clear idea of the way this 
sense receives an aggregate of impressions without confusion, but it 
may perhaps be best described by saying that if a trained student 
passes into that region, and there communicates with another 
student, the mind in speaking speaks at once by colour, sound and 
form, so that the complete thought is conveyed as a coloured and 
musical picture instead of only a fragment of it being shown, as is 
done here by the symbols we call words. Some readers may have 
heard of ancient books written by great initiates in colour-language, 
the language of the Gods; that language is known to many chelas 
and is taken, so far as form and colour are concerned, from the 
devachanic “speech,” in which the vibrations from a single thought 
give rise to form, to colour and to sound, It is not that the mind 
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thinks a colour, or thinks a sound, or thinks a form; it thinks a 
thought, a complex vibration in subtle matter, and that thought 
expresses itself in all these ways by the vibrations set up. The 
matter of the mind-world is constantly being thrown into vibrations 
which give birth to these colours, to these sounds, to these forms ; 
and if a man be functioning in the mind-body apart from the astral 
and the physical, he finds himself entirely freed from the limitations 
of their sense-organs, receptive at every point to every vibration that 
in the lower world would present itself as separate and different 
from its fellows. 

When, however, a man is thinking in his waking consciousness 
and is working through his astral and physical bodies, then the 
thought has its producer in the mind-body and passes out, first to 
the astral and then to the physical; when we think, we are thinking 
by our mind-body—that is, the agent of thought, the consciousness 
which expresses itself as “I.” The “I” is illusory, but it is the 
only ‘‘I” known to the majority of us. When we were dealing 
with the consciousness of the physical body, we found that the man 
himself was not conscious of all that was going on in the physical 
body itself, that its activities were partially independent of him, 
that he was not able to think as the tiny separate cells were think- 
ing, that he did not really share that consciousness of the body as 
a whole. But when we come to the mind-body we come to a region 
so closely identified with the man that it seems to be himself; 
‘T think,” ‘““I know”—can we go behind that? The mind is the 
self in the mind-body, and it is that which for most of us seems 
the goal of our search after the self. But this is only true if we 
are confined to the waking consciousness. Anyone who has learned 
that the waking consciousness, like the sensations of the astral 
body, is only a stage of our journey as we seek the self, and who 
has further learned to go beyond it, will be aware that this in its 
turn is but an instrument of the real man. Most of us, how- 
ever, as I say, do not separate, cannot separate in thought, the man 
from his mind-body, which seems to them to be his highest expres- 
sion, his highest vehicle, the highest self they can in any way 
touch or realize. This is the more natural and inevitable in that 
the individual, the man, at this stage of evolution, is beginning to 
vivify this body and to bring it into pre-eminent activity. He has 
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vivified the physical body as a vehicle of consciousness in the past, 
and is using it in the present as a matter of course. He is vivifying 
the astral body in the backward members of the race, but in very 
large numbers this work is at least partially accomplished; in this 
Fifth Race he is working at the mind-body, and the special work 
on which humanity should now be engaged is the building, the 
evolution of this body. 

We are then much concerned to understand how the mind- 
body is built and how it grows. It grows by thought. Our 
thoughts are the materials we build into this mind-body; by the 
exercise of our mental faculties, by the development of our artistic 
powers, our higher emotions, we are literally building the mind- 
body day by day, each month and year of our lives. If you are not 
exercising your mental abilities, if so far as your thoughts are 
concerned you are a receptacle and not acreator; if you are con- 
stantly accepting from outside instead of forming from within; if 
as you go through life the thoughts of other people are crowding 
into your mind; if this be all you know of thought and of think- 
ing, then, life after life, your mind-body cannot grow; life after life 
you come back very much as you went out; life after life you 
remain as an undeveloped individual. For it is only by the exer- 
cise of the mind itself, using its faculties creatively, exercising 
them, working with them, constantly exerting them—it is only by 
these means that the mind-body can develope, and that the truly 
human evolution can proceed. 

The very moment you begin to realize this, you will probably 
try to change the general attitude of your consciousness in daily 
life; you will begin to watch its working; and as soon as you do 
this you will notice that, as just said, a great deal of your thinking 
is not your thinking at all, but the mere reception of the thoughts 
of other people: thoughts that come you do not know how; 
thoughts that arrive you do not know whence; thoughts that take 
themselves off again you do not know whither; and you will begin 
to feel, probably with some distress and disappointment, that 
instead of the mind being highly evolved, it is little more than a 
place through which thoughts are passing. Try yourself, and see 
how much of the content of your consciousness is your own, and 
how much of it consists inerely of contributions from outside. Stop 
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yourself suddenly now and then during the day, and see what you 
are thinking about, and on such a sudden checking you will 
probably either find that you are thinking about nothing—a very 
common experience—or that you are thinking so vaguely that a 
very slight impression is made upon anything you can venture to 
call your mind. When you have tried this a good many times, and 
by the very trying have become more self-conscious than you were, 
then begin to notice the thoughts you find in your mind, and see 
what difference there is between their condition when they came 
into the mind and their condition when they go out of it—what you 
have added to them during their stay with you. In this way your 
mind will become really active and will be exercising its creative 
powers, and if you be wise, you will follow some such process as 
this: first, you will choose the thoughts that you will allow to 
remain in the mind at all; whenever you find in the mind a thought 
that is good, you will dwell upon it, nourish it, strengthen it, try to 
put into it more than it had at first, and send it out as a beneficent 
agent into the astral world; when you find in the mind a thought 
that is evil, you will turn it out with all imaginable promptitude. 
Presently you will find that as you welcome into your mind all 
thoughts that are good and useful, and refuse to entertain thoughts 
which are evil, this result will appear: that more and more good 
thoughts will flow into your mind from without, and fewer and 
fewer evil thoughts will flow into it. The effect of making your 
mind full of good and useful thoughts will be that it will act as a 
magnet for all the similar thoughts that are around you; as you 
refuse to give any sort of harbourage to evil thoughts, those that 
approach you will be thrown back by an automatic action of the 
mind itself. The mind-body will take on the characteristic of 
attracting all thoughts that are good from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and repelling all thoughts that are evil, and it will work upon 
the good and make them more active, and so constantly gather a 
mass of mental material which will form its content and will grow 
richer every year. When the time comes when the man shall shake 
off the astral and physical bodies finally, passing into the mind 
world he will carry with him the whole of this gathered-up 
material; he will take with him the content of consciousness into 
the region to which it properly belongs, and he will use his 
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devachanic life in working up into faculties and powers the whole 
of the materials which it has stored. 

At the end of the devachanic period the mind-body will hand 
on to the permanent causal body the characteristics thus fashioned, 
that they may be carried on into the next incarnation. ‘These 
faculties, as the man returns, will clothe themselves in the matter of 
the rtipa planes of the mind-world, forming the more highly 
organized and developed mind-body for the coming earth life, and 
they will show themselves through the astral and physical bodies 
as the “innate faculties,” those with which the child comes into the 
world. During the present life we are gathering together materials 
in the way which I have sketched; during the devachanic life we work 
up these materials, changing them from separate efforts of thought 
into faculty of thought, into mental powers and activities. ‘That is 
the immense change made during the devachanic life, and inas- 
much as it is limited by the use we are making of the earth-life, we 
shall do well to spare no efforts now. ‘The mind-body of the next 
incarnation depends on the work we are doing in the mind-body of 
the present; here is then the immense importance to the evolution 
of the man of the use which he is now making of his mind-body; it 
limits his activities in Devachan, and by limiting those activities it 
limits the mental qualities with which he will return for his next 
life upon earth. We cannot isolate one life from another, nor 
miraculously create something out of nothing. Karma brings the 
harvest according to our sowing; scanty or plentiful is the crop as 
the labourer gives seed and tillage. 

The automatic action of the mind-body, spoken of above, may 
perhaps be better understood if we consider the nature of the 
materials on which it draws for its building. The Universal Mind, 
to which it is allied in its inmost nature, is the storehouse in its 
material aspect from which it draws these materials. They give 
tise to every kind of vibration, varying in quality and in power 
according to the combinations made. The mind-body automatically 
draws to itself from the general storehouse matter that can main- 
tain the combinations already existing in it, for there is a constant 
changing of particles in the mind-body as in the physical, and the 
place of those which leave is taken by similar particles that come. If 
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them, he sets up a new set of vibrations, and the mind-body, 
moulded to respond to the old ones, resists the new, and there is 
conflict and suffering. But gradually, as the older particles are 
thrown out and are replaced by others that answer to the new 
vibrations—being attracted from outside by their very power to 
respond to them—the mind-body changes its character, changes, in 
fact, its materials, and its vibrations become antagonistic to the 
evil and attractive to the good. Hence the extreme difficulty of the 
first efforts, met and combated by the old form-aspect of the mind; 
hence the increasing case of right thinking as the old form changes, 
and finally, the spontaneity and the pleasure that accompany the 
new exercise. 

Another way of helping the growth of the mind-body is the 
practice of concentration; that is, the fixing of the mind on a point 
and holding it there firmly, not allowing it to drift or wander. We 
should train ourselves in thinking steadily and consecutively, not 
allowing our minds to run suddenly from one thing to another, nor 
to fritter their ene1gies away over a large number of insignificant 
thoughts. It is a good practice to follow a consecutive line of 
reasoning, in which one thought grows naturally out of the thought 
that went before it, thus gradually developing in ourselves the in- 
tellectual qualities which make our thoughts sequential and therefore 
essentially rational; for when the mind thus works, thought following 
thought in definite and orderly succession, it is strengthening itself 
as an instrument of the Self for activity in the mind-world. ‘This 
development of the power of thinking with concentration and 
sequence will show itself in a more clearly outlined and definite 
mind-body, in a rapidly increasing growth, in steadiness and balance, 


the efforts being well repaid by the progress which results from 
them. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
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A HOUSE OF DREAMS. 


_ He and she were buried deep in their respective papers, adver- 
tisement side uppermost. They read on steadily, now and then 
saying a word or two to each other, or reading scraps from the 
paper. 

“Hullo, Beatrice, wide moors, good trout stream; that sounds 
promising ——.” 

“Jack, just listen, picturesque grounds, Thames at the end of 
the garden.” 

‘‘ Pretty damp for you, my dear.” 

Another silence again. They were house-hunting. 

The paper slipped at last from her lap, and she let it lie. He 
stooped instinctively to pick it up, but she stopped him. 

‘‘ Bother the paper, let it lie.” 

He could not resist the obvious retort, ‘‘ My dear, the advertise- 
tisements do that already.” 

She watched her husband as he went on reading 
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attentive finger down the list of houses, then as he neared the end 
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stopping as if to consider matters. 

Jack) she said. 

‘Ves, dear, what?” he laid the paper down expectantly. 

““T think your hair is greyer than it was last week, and my 
clothes are hanging on me like a sack. ‘This house-hunting is 
awful work.” 

‘Tt is,” he agreed, with a heavy sigh. 

‘‘ And yet we aren’t immoderate in our wants, are we?” 

“Oh no, we only want perfection and a inoderate rent.” 

She laughed softly, ““I wish we could find my dream-house, 
Hacks 

“ By Jove, yes, that would be a find indeed; poor little woman, 
you must have had houses on the brain to dream as you did, 
though!” 
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“Tt was funny, wasn’t it? And it’s always the same house too.” 

“Ves very odd. I suppose you could draw it, couldn’t you ?” 

“Tf I could draw, yes. I could make a plan of that house 
almost, it is so clear. It’s my ideal house, you know, racks 

“Of course it is, that’s why you dreamt about it.” 

“Pm not sure; it seems more real somehow than a house one 
builds in one’s own head for fun.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

‘We must try to get as near to it in reality as we can. Let’s 
have the description once again then ; fire ahead!” 

She leant forward in her chair and the firelight flickered on her 
face, showing the eager look in her eyes. It was a curious face, 
not pretty perhaps as far as features and colouring went ; but alive, 
sensitive, spiritual. She moved her hand in front of her two or 
three times, as if to create an atmosphere. 

“IT see that house,” she said slowly, ‘‘ standing in the middle of 
a big field, a bleak field, and the trees are bent a good deal by the 
wind. It is ared house with gables and tall twisted chimneys, and 
some of the windows have lattice panes and very deep embrasures 
the ivy knocks against the panes, it wants cutting dreadfully. At 
one end there is a gilt weather-cock like a fish—I should like that 
taken down—and little dormer windows on the roof. The front 
door isn’t in the middle of the house; I should think it has been 
very much added to. The door is like a church door, and has such 
lovely hinges! It swings very heavily when you open it, and then 
you see the hall: it is all oak, carved in the linen pattern we like 
somuch ; and the staircase runs up one side and joins the gallery at 
the top. There is an oriel window at one end, and the top panes 
are filled with coloured glass—shields and things. ‘There are five 
rooms opening out of the hall; I remember the billiard room best, 
I think; the drawing-room, I know, is all panelled and painted 
white, with raised white flowers and ribbons carved and painted, 
too. ‘There’s a very odd window in the billiard-room, and I’m sure 
it must put the players off most dreadfully, it’s on one side of the 
fireplace; and there’s a door into the garden on the other side, and 
tapestry hangings—rather ugly ones, great big gods and goddesses, 
and peacocks, and they wave about in the draught. It’sa creepy 
house, but, oh, so nice!” 
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It all seemed intensely real to her, he noticed; she absently 
drew plans with her finger on her knee, as if to make the place 
yet clearer to her. 

“And the garden has yew hedges, and a bowling green, and a 
fountain,” she went on; “the fountain is a Triton, and when he 
blows on his shell the waters play. Ah,” with a sigh, ‘I wish we 
could find that house, Jack, don’t you ?” 

“We shan’t this side of Jordan, any way; I wish we could, if 
for no other reason than to stop these dreams of yours. Don’t you 
find them just a bit monotonous by now?” 

“You don’t understand, Jack; I love that place. It makes me 
quite happy just to dream about it. I always feel as if something 
so lovely must be going to happen.” 

“Why, what could happen?” 

“T don’t know; but I always feel as if something will, some 
day. Perhaps I shall dream that too.” 

He laughed. 

‘“T shall have to have advice for you, young woman, if this 
goes on. How long have you dreamt of this wonderful house of 
yours ?” 

SOhvages.”’ 

‘““’That’s comfortably vague. How often?” 

““T hardly know; I always seem to have been dreaming of it 
more or less.” 

“ Pity you can’t dream the name of it as well.” 

“Ves,” she said, ‘so I have often thought.” 

Then they both laughed at themselves for making a serious 
discussion out of a dream. 

It became a standard joke toask each morning, “‘ How goes the 
house?” till both seemed to know it inside and out thoroughly, 
almost to the inventory of furniture in the principal rooms. 

One morning as he was shaving he propounded the usual 
question, adding ‘‘ How are the attics furnished—we must have got 
there surely by now?” and waited for the answer. His wife came 
to the door of the dressing-room. 

“ Jack,” she said, ‘the dream has stopped.” 

“Stopped ?” he turned to her razor in hand; “finished with the 
poor old barn at last, have you? Well, I think it was about played 
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out. You must set to work and find another. Beatrice,” he called 
after her as she went back to her dressing-table, “‘ this time arrange” 
the rent not over a hundred a year, will you?” 

After breakfast that morning Beatrice proposed a bonfire of all 
the advertisements and letters about houses which did not suit— 
indeed it was necessary, as the writing table was a pile of papers. 
He looked each over carelessly, handing it to her to burn. 

‘Bigger the name, smaller the place,” he observed, as she 
stuffed a huge bundle between the bars of the grate. ‘‘ Gad, what 
a weight those agents must have on their. consciences!” 

“Grimston Hall,” he read out, with a chuckle, “‘ remember that 
paradise? Not a door or window in the house that fitted properly!” 

Grimston Hall advertisement met a fitting end. 

“The Oaks, Beechholt, Vayner Park,” he read rapidly ; 
‘ sells everyone of them—here, burn them quickly. . . . Hullo, 
what’s this? I never noticed this before:” he held a letter in his 
hand, and read it through again. She looked over his shoulder 
and read it too. 

“To be let or sold, Kerne Court,” and eight lines of descrip- 
tion which might or might not be truthful. 

‘“‘ Moderate rental,” he said, marking it with his thumb; “like 
all the rest, I daresay; it only means twice what it’s worth; what 
shall we do—burn it, or what?” 

‘‘Kerne isn’t very far from here, is it, Jack ?—we could do it in 
the day, I mean. And it says ‘immediate possession’—and I am 
so tired of rooms.” 

“Very well; just as you like. If you don’t mind starting off 
on another wild goose chase I’m agreeable. Where’s the agent’s 
address?” He noted it down on paper, while she read the advertise- 
ment through again. 

“It may be a real find this time, Jack,” she said. “I’m sure 
we've persevered enough.” 

“That we have,” he agreed. ‘‘ Now, if yow'll just move that 
other bundle of rubbish, I'll drop the agent a line and ask for further 
particulars.” 

‘Oh, don’t let us do that; it will only be an extra bother, and 
they will be expecting us and get the place tidy, and so on. Lets 
just go and look it over, shan’t we ?” 
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‘““Go to-day ?” , 

“Ves. Why not? It’s so much nicer, and more unexpected. I 
like things done by chance, you know.” 

“Very well; hand me the Bradshaw and we'll run down and 
have a look at it if trains fit in all right.” 

Ten minutes’ study of the mysteries of Bradshaw showed that 
trains did fit, and not long afterwards they were on the way to 
Kerne Court. 

The station was in a little irregularly built, old-world town, 
with cobble-paved streets and leaning timber houses. 

The house-agent was easily found, and the necessary order for 
admission given. 

“Only gave him time to reel out half the advantages,” Jack 
said, triumphantly. ‘‘I told him we hked to form unprejudiced 
opinions on most subjects, especially the sanitation of our future 
home.” 

They drove to Kerne through the long steep lanes, white now 
with March dust. The country was new to them, and they looked 
about eagerly, pointing out to each other the beauties which specially 
appealed to them. After about half-an-hour Beatrice leant back in 
the carriage, her eyes absently wandering over the long lines of 
grass field and bare copses. 

“Tired, dear?” he asked. 

She shook her head ‘‘ No, not tired; only trying to remember 
something.” 

A bend in the lane brought them to a standstill at some curious 
iron gates—high gates, with family arms in tarnished gold and faded 
colours at the top. 

The gates gave entrance to a bare wind-swept piece of land, 
half park, half field, the road winding white among the dusty 
green. 

Beatrice sat upright in the carriage, her eyes alight. 

“ Jack—we’ve seen this place before!” 

He remonstrated with her—in fact he said ‘‘ Rubbish.” 

“Tt isn’t rubbish,” she insisted. ‘I know the place quite well, 
I tell you. We shall find the house in a dip in the ground——.” 

“Of course, to get shelter from the winds. They blow fairly 
strong up here.” 
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In the dip, or shallow depression, they found the house, red, 
ivy-grown, picturesque and old. 

Beatrice eyed it with partial recognition, then her face cleared 
“The weather-cock’s been moved,” she said with satisfaction. 

“Ves, mum,” said the flyman, “ Colonel Streatfield had it took 
down not long ago. It didn’t go rightly with the house, he said.” 

The heavy oak door swung back on its hinges; they were in the 
oak-panelled, oak-roofed hall. 

Simultaneously they turned to each other. Each recognized it 
now. 

‘“My dream-house,” Beatrice whispered softly. And Jack, in 
stupefaction, answered “ Yes.” 

The caretaker received them courteously, but Jack noticed she 
seemed very much impressed by his wife, almost asif she recognized 
her, he thought. She deferred to her, and instead of leading the 
way with that calm proprietary manner common to caretakers, 
followed patiently where she chose to go. 

“This is the drawing-room I told you of, Jack,” Beatrice said, 
as she opened one of the narrow doors leading out of the hall; “‘ you 
remember what I said to you about the carved flowers and ribbons, 
don’t you? Aren’t those little cupids ducks? What a room for a 
dance!” She could hardly resist taking a few steps on the glassy 
polished floor. ‘‘ You’ve had heaps of dances here, haven’t you ?” 
she added to the old woman. 

“Yes, ma’am, a many in the old days,” was the answer. 

“Now I want you to let me try to find my way to the library 
and billiard room by myself. Don’t tell me if I’m going wrong.” 
Beatrice led the way across the hall with curious precision, opened 
a door without any hesitation, and went in. 

The walls were hung with tapestry, in dingy reds and lemon 
yellows, with here and there a gigantic limb thrust into momentary 
prominence by the draught. 

“The billiard-room,” announced the caretaker. Beatrice 
nodded, looking round in recognition of the place. Suddenly 
she paused, looked puzzled, and demanded eagerly, “ Surely 
there used to be a window there, what have you done with it?” 
aud she pointed to one side of the high old-fashioned fireplace. 


“Yes, ma’am, so there was; but the Colonel thought the light 
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bad for the play, and had it blocked up lately. We've hung a 
picture up, you see, so it don’t show.” 

‘And the door, the door into the garden ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, that’s here still, only we’ve put a curtain up 
and ascreen. The draughts were just awful, ma’am.” 

‘“Tsee. Do you know I seem to remember this place quite 
well?” 

“It’s some time since you were here, ma’am, isn’t it? I’ve been 
lodge-keeper here eight years, and haven’t seen you.” 

Beatrice smiled. 

‘Hight years, have you?” she answered. ‘Now, I want to 
see the library and picture gallery.” 

They went out of the room together, and as they passed through 
the hall Beatrice whispered : 

“‘T believe she thinks I’m one of the family.” 

The house was thoroughly explored, still with that certainty of 
knowledge and recognition of all parts. In the picture gallery the 
old woman drew Jack aside and pointed to a picture. 

“She does favour the family wonderful,” she said, and looked 
from the picture to Beatrice and back again. The portrait was one 
of a little girl and a lamb, one of Romney’s best, but the face 
was the face of Beatrice. 

“Tt zs a likeness,” Jack admitted, with an Englishman’s dislike 
of something he cannot quite grasp; he was very puzzled at it all. 
Beatrice came back from her explorations at the other end of the 
gallery, and almost laughed at his expression. 

“Tdent lke it,” he said. “I can’t makeit out at all.” 

“Poor Jack! Shall I quote Hamlet for your benefit? I’ve 
found my house, and I’m rampantly happy; I feel so thoroughly at 
honte here, too.” 

“We'll hear about the ‘moderate rent’ though, first. There's 
the house-agent to interview again.” 

“ But you won’t mind, will you, if that’s all satisfactory. You 
don’t dislike the house ?” 

“Dislike it? No. I don’t understand about your dreaming of 
durcnat Ss all.” 

“'That’s my fault, not the house’s. How happy I shall be if we 
do come and live here, though.” 
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They offered tribute to the caretaker and drove away, Beatrice 
often turning her head to catch a glimpse of the house before a bend 
in the road hid it from her sight. 

“T believe if we could get that house you’d settle down 
happily,” her husband said, rousing himself at last; ‘iss the 
queerest thing, though, dreaming so long about it, and then just a 
chance if we went to it at all.” 

‘“‘T feel as if we shall live there,” Beatrice answered; ‘“‘ perhaps 
we aren’t meant to understand why I dreamt of it, or how it came 
about.” 

“T shall feel too jolly glad to get the whole thing settled to 
bother my head about it much,” Jack said, ‘‘ though I shall always 
call it a queer coincidence.” 

Between talking and speculating the drive seemed quickly over, 
and they soon drew up at the house-agent’s. 

‘““ Are you coming in to hear particulars?” Jack asked. 

‘‘ Oh yes, please; I feel a special interest, you know.” 

They went into the little room with its big paper-strewn desk 
and hard, horse-hair covered chairs. The level sun through the 
wire blind of the window fell full on Beatrice, lighting up her hair 
to dusky gold. Jack noticed with some anger and surprise an 
involuntary start of recognition from the agent. They discussed 
preliminaries with some restraint, the agent’s eyes wandering to 
Beatrice as if half puzzled, half afraid. 

‘Ninety pounds a year for a house that size!” Jack couldn’t 
help exclaiming; “it seems absurd. What’s wrong with the 
place?,” 

“Nothing actually wrong,” replied the agent somewhat con- 
strainedly; “of course there are reasons. The place is undoubtedly 
to let far below its proper value, still the reasons—perhaps you may 
have heard of them, though ?” 

‘Haunted, I suppose you mean,” said Jack. ‘“ Don’t mind 
speaking out, my wife is not afraid of ghosts.” 

“No, no, of course not, very rightly, too. Well, yes, the 
place is haunted. Doubtless, though, you know all about that.” 
He emphasized the pronoun strongly. 

‘“Why me especially ?” Jack asked annoyed. 

For an instant the man hesitated, then spoke his thought. 
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“Because there is the lady who haunts it,” and he pointed to 
Jack’s wife. 

* * * * * 

Jack and Beatrice took the house with some doubting and 
trepidation. They are now waiting for what is to come—the 
further unfolding of the dream. 

MARYON URQUHART. 


SAPS eDUCATION OFTHE “SEXES: 


THE “ Watch-Tower” for January sounded a distinctly mourn- 
ful note. Init the writer states that we have among us to-day 
many an ego once clothed in the bodies belonging to the old races 
whose decadence was marked by just such vices as we witness at the 
present time, although these are no longer popular, and cannot be 
made so by any eloquence advocating the right of the individual as 
against the general good, and are slowly decreasing as the centuries 
roll on. Why they still afflict us, and why they afflicted the nations 
of the past, however, is no mystery. They can be traced now, as then, 
to the same twin causes—human selfishness and ignorance. 

Nothing has ever inspired a greater depth of selfishness than 
the uncontrolled sexual instinct, and one of the first efforts made 
by men after they attained a sufficient degree of civilization to 
form a nation was to separate the sexes—the women of the race 
being deprived of almost every avenue towards a wider life, and 
regarded as sexual beings only, while the men, brutalized by this 
conception of their natural consort, and dominated by uncontrollable 
animal instincts, were trained in youth apart, and fought, and legis- 
lated, and laboured, divorced from all that womanhood truly 
represents. Even in the Greek and Roman days, when books were 
written which are still printed and circulated in our own time as 
containing many things of philosophical value as well as of historical 
interest, you may search in vain for chivalrous sentiments concerning 
women. ‘They did not exist, and they are only struggling to be 
born amid much indifference and not a little hostility even in this 
our own day. ‘The young Greek, for instance, had little association 
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with the young womenof histime. He was educated, taught games, 
and trained to arms among other youths whose prowess, or gifts, or 
even personal beauty bounded the circle of his horizon. ‘The books 
he read were men’s books, the dramas he beheld were devised and 
acted out by men alone. All the world over, the same causes have 
produced the same results; the same mis-education, the same igno- 
rance, and the same restricted sympathies, the same dangers and 
evils. 

Seeing the unwholesome nature of the associations thus formed, 
Plato sought to bring health to the souls of the youth of his native 
land by advocating that system of philosophy known by his namie— 
affections exalted and purified by ideals of goodness and truth, which 
should gradually lead to individual development and a worship of 
the divine. In some respects his idea was a grand one, although 
we, as Theosophists, must decidedly differ from his belief that per- 
sonal enthusiasms can lead the soul to God. Still more delusive 
was this conception when women were excluded from inspiring and 
sharing in that higher life, and remained regarded as mere objects 
of passion. Foralthough Platoin his Republic assigns more freedom 
to women than any other classic writer—in fact may be said to stand 
alone in thinking that they should possess any—his arguments are 
based on expediency rather than on the right of woman to be con- 
sidered as a soul instead of a producer of offspring. Hence Plato’s 
dream has never been realized except in the rarest instances, and 
even then not in the manner, nor owing to the causes, of which he 
had conceived. 

Many a century has rolled by since the old Greek lived, and 
we find much the same system pursued in the education of youths 
now as then. The sons of the families of the wealthier classes in 
England, those who possess most social power and influence, are 
expelled from their homes before they enter their teens, are almost 
wholly deprived of the companionship and influence of women for 
years of their lives, and are herded together in schools that resemble 
huge clubs more than anything else, living solely under the guar- 
dianship of men, and receiving instruction in mind, manners and 
morals, from them alone. When the public school course is over, 
the system is pursued still further at the universities, and only a 
short time ago a letter appeared in a London daily paper urgently 
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demanding that the universities should be preserved for men only, 
alluding in contemptuous terms to women and the unrecognized 
honours they have already won and advocating that they should 
still be debarred from reaping the fruits of their studies in the shape 
of degrees. ‘This narrow and one-sexed method of life is still con- 
sidered by many to be ‘“‘ manly,” and the youth is thrust into it while 
he is yet too ignorant to understand his own nature, the nature of 
woman, or his real duties. Is no responsibility to be attached to 
the nation which acquiesces in this? I think there is, and that a 
process of education which breaks up home-life at the most impres- 
sionable age, and deprives boys and young men of the influences of 
which they are most in need, is of the destructive order, and calcu- 
lated to perpetuate old sores instead of opening a pathway towards 
gentiine progress. 

When men reach the plane of true spiritual] life, sex becomes 
nothing, the entire forces of their natures are transmuted into psychic 
and spiritual energies, and whether they dwell in a monastery with 
or without equally purified women matters little. But until that 
plane is reached the laws of nature, continually violated by man, 
demand that men and women should be associated together. There 
is absolutely no argument against co-education properly carried out 
in connection with home-life and the daily superintendence of 
parents and instructors who are both men and women, except the 
antiquated idea that ‘‘ boys and girls must not be together.” Why 
they cannot share a class-room, why women cannot deliver lectures 
to boys as well as girls, and why schools with good methods of 
training and education cannot be established in all the towns in the 
British isles, no one knows except such as prefer that their sons 
should be sent off to the fashionable Eton or Harrow, and their 
daughters to Paris or Brighton, to learn more mischief sometimes 
in a few years than can be undone in a life-time. 

Another reformation is also urgently demanded, in the selec- 
tion of educational literature of a pure kind. There is no need 
because young persons are to be brought up with a knowledge of 
the classic masterpieces, that the whole range of the literature of 
the past, filled as its pages often are with errors and obscenities, is 
to be handed over to them. Many of the old classic writers exhibit 
such serious blemishes in their works that they ought to be aban- 
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doned as educational text-books, unless intellectual training is to 
include mental corruption. /To this should be added instruction in 
the laws of health and physiology, and how to maintain a pure mind 
in a pure body, and the best and most invaluable advice on such 
matters can be given to young people without a word that need be 
objectionable from any point of view. Do the young ever meet 
with sensible training of this kind? No; instead of being aided to 
rise above the Karma of the past, they are hindered, and the old 
mud-holes are fallen into generation after generation without a 
helping hand from anyone, or a just and dispassionate view of their 
case when critical issues are involved. A radical reformation in the 
training which takes place early in life would also tend to effect a 
change in the vitally important relation of marriage, which is at 
present disgraced by vices second to none that can be named, all the 
more difficult to attack because they are entrenched within the 
Chinese wall of a so-called “‘ sacred” relationship, instituted for the 
perpetuation of the race of man. Each vice is linked to each, 
connected as is the air we breathe, the water in the ocean that 
we see. In no instance can anyone hold himself apart and say, “I 
am not my brother’s keeper.” We are the keepers of others in our 
own deeds, in our desires, in our very thoughts. Our desires may 
corrupt though never spoken; our aspirations may bring light 
though none hear them ; our deeds may be full of shame though we 
stand respected before the world. ‘To be pure ourselves is the first 
step towards purifying others, more ignorant, less fortunate, and 
inore tempted than we have been. And of all things, virtue in 
marriage will radiate physical and moral health to humanity at 
large. 

The pure-hearted are not afraid of close association among men 
and women and the expansion of life which would follow that 
higher marriage of the differing qualities of each. For that which 
woman truly represents—inotherly love, sympathy, moral strength 
and endurance—the world starves. She who should be its inspirer, 
and should transform it into the larger home, has been cloistered in 
the harem and the zenana. The real functions of womanhood are 
not yet dreamed of, and the price we have to pay for our ignorance 
acts and reacts upon us in a thousand ways. 

To aid the younger portion of the present generation to over- 
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come the evil Karma of the past by offering them something 
which is worthy of the name of true education devolves upon 
every true reformer and humanitarian. And the reason of the 
long blindness is not far to seek. It is because the roots of 
the old Karma are deeply sunk in a common selfishness which 
has everywhere sacrificed social welfare to individual demands and 
desires. ° 


SUSAN E. Gay. 


[We are afraid our contributor has not read the books of the 
Pythagorean and Platonic writers with regard to woman.—Ep. | 


THE AISSAOUI. 


THE recent visit of some of the sect of the Aissaoui to the 
European capitals has to some extent familiarized us with a 
few of the startling ceremonies of this singular religion, which though 
it passes under the name of Mohammedanism has little in common 
with the religion of the prophet and much more with the old Baal 
worship. Being in Kerouan and having great curiosity regarding 
the Aissaoui, we resolved if possible to be present at one of their 
religious ceremonies, and tothis end interviewed the French Consul on 
the subject. He seemed very much astonished at the suggestion, 
saying that he had not himself been to one, and that they were—an 
expressive grunt was the only description vouchsafed. Not being 
much the wiser for our interview, we asked if we could have a 
guide and get admittance on the following Friday, on which 
he politely arranged for one, an Arab who spoke French fairly 
well, and told us that this man would be at our service during our 
stay at Kerouan. 

Mohammed, for so our guide was called, proved to bea member 
of the sect, and said he had been through the ceremonies, and felt 
no ill effects, but we could not get him to enter into details. He 
promised, however, to take us to the meeting on the following 
Friday. 

At the appointed time we met our guide, and soon arrived at 
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the I,aouia of Sidi Abd el-Kadir el Djilani, and were received by 
the Mokaddam, or head of the order. He was a most striking 
person in appearance, with an intensely sad face and the most 
peculiar hands I have ever touched—they made me shudder. 

Gravely conducting us to a small dais facing the outer court, 
he invited us to be seated with him. Ina line in front were the 
musicians, and a firein a brazier. Several people strolled in with 
no apparent object, and seemed, like ourselves, to have nothing 
particular to do; most of them came up to the Mokaddam, who 
touched them on the forehead—from which we concluded that 
hypnotism played a part in the préceedings—so casually that we 
scarcely noticed it being done. Five or six linked arms and swayed 
quietly to and fro, but rapidly the line filled up, and soon a long 
row were rocking with rapidly increasing excitement, and the “ha, 
ha, ho, ho,” of the howling dervishes, the wild music, and the 
frantic swaying of the men advised us that the service had begun, 
and we became aware that the place was full of people. 

Suddenly a man flung out of the line, threw off his clothing, 
shook down his lock of hair, uttering frantic howls, and looking as 
though seized with an epileptic fit. Then he sank on the ground in 
silence, but with the most awful expression of maniacal fury, and 
slid along in snake fashion, the body writhing in an indescribable 
ovement, neither hands nor feet seeming to help the progression. 
The movement was hideously fascinating, and when, on reaching 
the Mokaddam, the head with its awful, evil face was lifted, it 
seemed like nothing human. To recall the expression of horror and 
despair in its distorted features gives even now an unpleasant shock. 
With the face but a few inches from me I took an iron nail from the 
Mokaddam, as he offered it for examination. It was three or four 
inches long and thick in proportion. Looking at it carefully, I 
handed it back, wondering what was its peculiarity. It had scarcely 
left my fingers when it was put into the mouth of the face at my 
knee, the lithe hand of the chief had stroked the throat and the 
dainty morsel had passed on for digestion. In rapid succession five 
more of the succulent tit-bits followed. The meal ended, the 
creature writhed away and was lost in the shadows beyond, where, 
we were told, the waiting attendants took the worshippers off to the 
cells in the building. 
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By this time the worshippers had multiplied, and the place was 
full of what appeared to us tortured humanity. Many had passed 
the howling stage, and were variously employed in showing their 
devotion, as there seemed to be a considerable number eating cactus 
spines, gouging out their eyes with broken glass, applying red-hot 
irons to their flesh, and doing other actions of a similar nature. 

While endeavouring to take note of all the principal proceedings, 
I followed attentively the movements of those in our immediate 
vicinity. One devotee was laboriously occupied in forcing a long 
thick stake through his body by leaning on one end and pressing 
the other on the ground. The squashing sound of the yielding flesh 
as the stake was forced through was sickening, and as the man was 
only two or three feet from me it was clearly distinguishable 
above the din of drums and howls. Another held two stakes against 
his body which an assistant with a heavy mallet drove through with 
hearty goodwill. One man with a stick projecting a long way on 
either side of his body commenced wild gyrations so close to us that 
the Mokaddam taking one end turned the body away as a gentle 
hint to keep further off. Several were now skewered in this fashion, 
and were whirling wildly about, though not for long, as they too 
passed into the dim shadows at the side. The wild scene was 
horrible but fascinating to an onlooker, though perhaps not quite 
without some little element of danger. 

Once, as aman approached frantically flourishing a huge broad- 
sword, it hissed in the air so close that the wind it made stirred my 
light clothing. The Mokaddam evidently felt it also, and tucked 
up his legs on the dais. I followed his example, leaning back 
as far as possible, feeling assured that if an Aissaoui could find duty 
or pleasure in being cut up I should not, and that one touch of that 
deadly-looking weapon, wielded with the strength of its bearer, 
would render my return to the bosom of my family more than doubt- 
ful. Still watching the devotee intently, I saw him draw the sword 
right across his body, but at the moment my attention was suddenly 
arrested, as my companion, succumbing to the horrors and the evil 
atmosphere, perhaps aided also by a meagre diet of dates and coarse 
bread for a week, had fainted. 

Hurriedly bidding adieu to the chief we got outside, our guide 


hoping we would return to the interesting finish, when the pleasant 
5 
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ineeting would conclude with the introduction of a live sheep, which 
would be torn in pieces and eaten on the spot by the surviving 


members of this remarkable religious community. 
MCoa2: 


[It seems not improbable that we have here a relic of the 
indigenous magical and elemental worship of the aborigines of the 
western and northern coasts of Africa. The tradition doubtless 
came down through the ages from the Atlantean races. The 
maniacal obsession and reward of bloodsucking point distinctly to 
the traffic with elementals.—ED. | 


DOES SYS EEM= OF "CHAT ANY AR 


THE system of Chaitanya, with all its imperfections, is a protest 
both against the nihilistic conceptions of Shankaracharya’s disciples, 
and also against the wooden and heartless doctrines and meaningless 
rites of the exoteric Hinduism prevalent in his time. It is an em- 
phatic declaration of the love side of the divine, which had been 
lost sight of in the hollow dissertations of wordy Advaitins who had 
resolved the Brahman into Gfiana simply, and thereby had given 
additional impulse to the mere striving after knowledge—knowledge 
unreduced to feeling, which is empty and has no bearing on life. 
It marks also a decided advance of humanity, which is no longer 
content with meaningless rites and ceremonies. With the funda- 
mental concept of love and devotion (of which infinite compassion 
for all beings and illimitable love to the divine are the principal 
characteristics), it indicates the uprising of the human heart against 
the encroachments of the eye-doctrine, which glorifies selfishness 
under the garb of knowledge, divorces love from concepts of the 
divine, ignores the claims of humanity, and is even now subverting 
the social fabric by promulgating the ideal of fanatical asceticism. 
This being so, a brief survey of the system may, notwithstanding its 
many gaps and shortcomings, prove of some service at the present 
Cites 


The primordial essence, with which the philosophy starts, is 
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the eternal divine being, Krishna, who is at once the subjective, 
the material and the instrumental cause of everything thatexists, and 
of which the Bhdgavata (I. ii. 11) says: “‘ The knowers of essence call 
this the one and the secondless Giana. This is named variously as 
Brahman, Paramatman and the Lord.” ‘This being pervades all the 
manifested cosmos in only a part of his nature and is also the 
Turiya or the fourth state, which is above the Viraj, the Hiranya, 
and the Karana Upadhis of Ishvara. As against the conceptions of 
the Vedantins, he is not an indiscrete principle, but a real being, 
having sixty-four qualities (omnipotence, etc.)—the result of his 
three-fold nature. He has also a distinct form anda place. Of his 
three-fold nature, the first is Parashakti or essential nature. ‘There 
are six kinds of manifestations of this nature called Vilasa, in addi- 
tion to the form and nature which belong to him as such. ‘They 
are: 

(a) Paravastha, the eternal youth Krishna, of ten to fifteen years 
of age, with his lute sporting in the eternal Goloka with Radha, the 
outcome of his own Anandamaya nature. 

(4) Bala Gopala of one to five years of age. 

(c) The boy Krishna of five to ten years of age. 

These three are the manifestations.of his Dharina, and with 
these he gladdens the heart of his devotees who approach him in 
the character of a lover, a parent, or a friend respectively. 

(dq) Vaibhava or differentations within himself of his sove- 
reignty. Balarama and the Boar are examples. 

(ec) Prabhava, or his manifestations as regards his prowess. The 
sacred Harhsa, Vyasa, Dattatreya and Kapila are examples of this. 

These two are regarded as his Prakasha or manifestations. In 
the Vaibhava his nature is more fully reflected than in the Prabhava. 

(/) Arnsha or part-avataras, such as the fish (Matsya) and San- 
karshana, the first Purusha. 

(2) Avesha, in which great souls are acted upon by his energy, 
such as the Kumaras, Narada and others. 

These are the two kinds of Avataras of the divine Being as 
regards his energy. , 

The Parashakti of the divine, which is Sat, Chit and Ananda, 
though of the nature of Chit, manifests in three kinds of energy 
according to the predominating nature of the three qualities, 
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(2) Hladini or Ananda, through which the divine loves and is 
loved by his votaries, and which is the cause of the infinite Ananda 
of the Yogins and Siddhas. ‘The quintessence of this Shakti is the 
divine love in which to please himself he manifests as the immortal 
Radha. The ray of this love in man is called Bhakti, the source of 
undying happiness. From this source comes the thirst after happi- 
ness which characterizes all beings. 

(4) Samvit, the Chit side of his essential nature and the cause 
of all evolution and being. Through this the divine knows and is 
the source of all consciousness. According to the school, this Chit 
when taken singly and without reference to the other aspects of the 
divine nature is the Brahman of the Vedantins, which therefore, is 
not the divine being in his entirety. 

(c) Sandhini or existence, through which the Divine takes 
forms, and which, when unconnected with his prakritic nature is 
called Shuddha Sattva or pure essence, with which he creates 
Aprakrita Loka or the region of real existence, and peoples it with 
his favourite votaries and servants who have earned this privilege. 
According to the Vaishnava phrase “‘it is the Shuddha Sattva, in 
which the essence of the Divine rests.” 

Next in order to his essential nature is the Jiva-Shakti. This 
isthe Kshetragfia Prakriti of the Bhagavad Gitd, chap. xiii. This 
nature, in its essence Chit, is eternal and produces infinite orders of 
Jivas. It is the source of all life, whether manifested or not. Being 
Chit, it is differentiated from inert Prakriti or the Maya side of the 
divine nature, while being limited and circumscribed by MaAyA, 
owing to its capacity for being acted upon by it, it differs from the 
divine essential nature. 

The third side of the nature of Krishna is the prakritic or 
mayavic, which is also eternal in the succession and order of its 
manifestations. ‘The Vaishnavas of the school do not accept the 
Vivarta or the illusion theory of the Vedanta, but on the contrary 
regard this Prakriti somewhat in the Sankhya fashion, only with this 
difference, that its self-evolving power is denied ; it cannot work, it 
cannot generate the Mahat Tattva or Universal Ideation, without the 
ishvara influencing it with its essential Chit energy. It has in fact 
no separate existence, and is entirely dependent on Mahat for its 
evolution, through which it generates the threefold gunas, Sattva 
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Rajas and Tamas. Like the Chintamani, which, though producing 
various kinds of jewels from its rays, yet always remains the same, 
the divine is unaffected by the evolutions and involutions of his 
prakritic side. This Prakriti works by enveloping the manifesta- 
tions of the Jivashakti or life-energy in name and form, and thus 
produces the cosmos, and under the supervision of the Logoi 
evolves the Koshas or sheaths for man. 

Aprakrita Loka. According to the system there are two prin- 
cipal Lokas, the prakrita or mayavic, subject to eternal transforma- 
tion and change, and the aprakrita or the real, in which name and 
form, time and place, are of real nature, and therefore not liable to 
change. This Aprakrita Loka is subdivided into various minor 
Lokas where reside the various self-manifestations of the divine 
being. 

(a) At the centre of this real world is the Goloka, the abode of 
the divine being himself, where he sports in his own unlimited 
nature with his devotees. Here he manifests himself as the Bala 
Gopala, the boy, and the youth Krishna. 

(6) Outside the Goloka is the region of Balarama, the Vaibhava 
manifestation of the Deity. ; 

(c) Next is the Vaikuntha or the Loka of Narayana, himself a 
part of the essence of Balarama. He is the deity considered in 
relation to the powers of the divine. Round him are the Chatur- 
vytitha or four circles of defence, presided over by four beings who 
are the germs of the Logoi and the Avataras. They are the Pra- 
bhava self-differentiations of the divine, though at least in the case of 
three of them immediately proceeding from Balarama. They are: 

(2) Vasudeva—begotten of the divine Son, and the source of all 
special Avataras. He is the Krishna of the Gita as opposed to the 
Krishna of Vrindavana, who is the divine himself. In man he is 
the presiding deity of Chitta, the eye of the soul. 

(e) Sankarshana—a ray from whom is the first Purusha or the 
Logos. Lying in the ocean of K4rana, the eternal cause, he contains 
within himself the potentiality of life, of Kala or time, which 
evolves or involves the worlds, and of the Kriya Shakti or the 
power of manipulating Prakriti. T’o him is ascribed the Shruti 
“He looked and said: I will multiply.” He is the ishvara, the 
source of Mahat, and not, as the Vedantins say, under the Sattva 
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Guna of Prakriti, but above it. In man he is the presiding deity ot 
pure egoism or the I-principle. 

(/) Pradyumna, a ray from whom is the second Purusha. He 
lies on the waters of the womb. The first Logos looking into his 
inherent Maya Shakti produces the waters of the womb and an egg 
is formed of which one-fourth is the shell and three-fourths water, 
and which is fecundated by the second Logos. The egg then bursts 
and from it the Viraj form appears, lying in the waters. From the 
navel of the Purusha rise innumerable lotuses, each containing 
within itself the potency of a Brahman with his particular universe. 
In man he is the presiding deity of the impure I-principle or the 
mind, the controller of the Indriyas or senses. 

(g) Aniruddha the third Purusha, lying on the waters of the 
ocean of milk, which is a differentiation of the Shuddha Sattva of 
the divine. He is the Paramatman, the all-pervading Vishnu, the 
chief Purusha and the source of all Purusha forms. He presides 
over a particular universe and in man is the presiding deity of 
Buddhi. 

(A) Brahman. The Loka of Brahman, the undifferentiated Chit, 
lies in the middle region between the real and the unreal worlds. 

Prakrita Loka. At the head of the unreal world stands Brahman 
the creative deity of his particular universe—the essentially mayAvic 
God—the inan of a past Manvantara desirous of power and manage- 
ment over the world. He is the sum total of the Jivas of the world, 
aud presides over fourteen Bhtuvanas or Lokas, the upper seven and 
the lower seven. He is surrounded by the heirarchy of creative 
intelligences, also men of a past Manvantara who had earned this 
Adhikara or privilege. He is under the Prakriti of the divine and 
at the time of a Pralaya (of his worlds) is absorbed with his Jivas 
into the second Logos, who in turn enters the first. Thus the 
evolutions and the involutions of Brahmans and their universes 
depend upon the sum total of the Karman of the Jivas contained 
therein and are regulated by the first Logos. All are absorbed 
except those who have earned the privilege of serving the Deity in 
the Aprakrita by transcending Maya. 

The general evolution of beings through rebirth is admitted by 
this theory. 


According to the system man is the highest of all living forms, 
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being endowed with the Purusha Upadhi and having also the 
potentiality of the Hladini Shakti of the divine. Of the Koshas 
the Annamaya and the Pranamaya, the food and the life sheaths 
respectively, are only destroyed by the yoga of action; the Mano- 
maya and the Vigflanamaya by the yoga of knowledge; while 
nothing but devotion can destroy the Anandamaya Kosha. ‘Thus 
the Vaishnavas of the school, though not actually repudiating the 
identity in essence of man and the Divine, regard Mukti as undesir- 
able, service and love being man’s goal and his highest privilege. 
This goal however may vary according to his Sadhana. ‘Thus there 
are various kinds of Moksha: 

(a) Those who seek after pure Chit get the Laya Mukti in 
Brahman. 

(2) Those who seek the Divine without devotion get the Laya 
Mukti of the divine. 

(c) Those who follow simply the yoga of action get their Laya 
in the Paramatman. 

(2) Those who have Bhakti go to the Goloka of Krishna if the 
desire is simply to serve and to love; or to the Vaikuntha of 
N4arayana if they seek powers as well as service. 

Generally speaking, the various kinds of Mukti are enumerated 
as follows: 

(a) Sayujya—the Laya Mukti spoken of above. 

(6) Sarshti—attainment of equal powers. 

(c) Sariipya—attainment of equal Rtipa or form. 

(7) Samipya—remaining near the divine. 

(e) Salokya—attainment of the same Loka. 

The Vaishnavas do not desire Mukti while there are souls 
bound in the meshes of Maya and its ephemeral pleasures. They 
simply desire to serve Krishna, his Bhaktas (devotees), or his Jivas, 
wherever the Lord ordains. ‘The devotees get a Siddha Deha, or, 
as it is called, Parshada Deha, a body of service, which is so con- 
stituted that every part of it serves the purpose of the whole. 

With respect to rebirths and the retaking of prakritic forms, 
those who seek Mukti are compelled to be reborn in this or some 
other universe. ‘The Bhaktas depend on the will of the Lord in 
getting their particular place of service, but they are never again 
affected by MAya, though they may be in it. 
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The Path of Bhakti. The chief characteristic of the system being 
the promulgation of love and devotion as the prime requisite of 
Sadhana the school gives an exhaustive classification of the various 
stages of devotion along which the human soul ascends. Beginning 
with the lowest, the scale runs thus: 

(2) By observing strictly one’s own Dharma, devotion to the 
Over-soul is generated. ‘Vishnu is worshipped by the Purusha 
following his proper caste and Ashrama tules. This is the good 
path, and there is no other way to contentment.” (Vishnupurana, 
iii., 8,9.) Thus doing one’s duties—duties which appertain to a 
man by the fact of his being born in a particular s¢a¢ws—is the first 
step in this path of sacrifice. 

(6) By offering everything to Krishna. ‘‘Whatsoever thou 
doest, whatsoever thou eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever 
thou givest, whatsoever thou doest of austerity, O Kaunteya, do 
thou as an offering unto me.” | (Bhagavad Gilda, ix., 27. Mrs. 
Besant’s translation.) 

(c) By the renunciation of one’s Dharma—not from ignorance 
or agnosticism, but from Bhakti, and from following in the path of 
Nivritti, or renunciation of desires. ‘‘ Heis the most perfect Sadhu 
who after ascertaining the good and the evil of following and 
disregarding the particular Dharma prescribed by me in the 
Vedas worships me by renouncing these” (Bhdgavata, XI. ii., 
32). ‘‘Renouncing all Dharmas come unto me for shelter; sorrow 
not, I will liberate thee from all sins ” (Bhagavad Gita, xviii. 66). 

(7) By devotion mixed with Gfiana. 

‘Becoming Brahman serene in the Self he neither grieveth nor 
desireth ; balanced among all beings he obtaineth supreme devotion 
unto me.”—(Bhagavad Gild, xviii. 54.) 

(ec) By devotion without striving for Giana. ‘Those who 
without exerting themselves after knowledge, stay in their own 
place, and by hearing about thee from the lips of the holy Sadhus 
do proper honour to all which they have heard, in body, in speech 
and in mind, and thus manage to live (patiently), those can conquer 
thee who art the One Unconquerable in the three Lokas.”— 
(Bhagavata, x. 14, 3.) 

(7) By devotion with love. By worshipping the divine not 
with external things but with the offerings of a loving heart. 
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(g) By the loving devotion of a servant. ‘Hearing whose 
very name every Jiva is at once freed from ignorance; what is 
there unattainable by his servants whose feet are like the holy places 
absolving from all sin ?”—(Bhdgavata, ix. 5, 16.) In this love and 
devotion the many restrictions and obstacles to devotion fall away. 

(h) By the loving devotion of a friend. Here there is more of 
freedom and less of respect. 

(z) By the loving devotion of a parent. This is a decided 
advance; fora friend may feel wounded if there be no reciprocity of 
friendship, but the parents are more sacrificing and look less to 
their own self. 

(7) By love and devotion of a lover. This is the height of 
sacrifice. The loving woman demands nothing in return, nor does 
she calculate like the parent, but exists entirely for the pleasure of 
her lord. Even the Ananda which she feels at the sight of her lord 
is none of her own seeking, but is there to heighten his Ananda all 
the more; and in that Ananda the consciousness of individual 
existence is now entirely merged. In order to depict more graphi- 
cally the sublimity of such love and sacrifice the Vaishnavas liken 
this divine union to the love of the immortal maiden Radha for her 
illicit lover, for here the maiden sacrifices her Dharma, riches, and 
even the honour of her name for her divine lover, and is willing to 
brave every danger and to face every evil, not for her own happiness 
but for the happiness of her lord. In the midst of the world doing 
her duties therein, she is always on the alert to catch the faintest 
sound of his musical flute—he standing under the Kadamba 
tree of life beside the Yamuna, and beckoning all his devotees to 
come to him. Few, indeed, there are who can realize the sublimity 
of a renunciation like this ; fewer still, those who can love their lord 
with the love of immortal Radha. To those who yet are on the 
kamic plane this love may savour of the carnal, but the life 
of Chaitanya, who likened himself to Radha, is an ample 
femationumwou this slhisy love af at can be “called love, is 
entirely devoid of self, not to speak of Kama or desire. 
Parodied by ignorant Vaishnavas, slandered by persons unable 
to comprehend it, and held in contempt by those who pass as wise 
but are unable to liberate themselves from the lusts of the flesh, this 
love will always have a pleasing and delicious fascination for the 
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soul which has outgrown the senses, and for the heart which feels 
the darkness around and seeks after the light beyond. 


RAJENDRA LALA MUKHOPADHAYA. 


[The school ot Chaitanya is one ot the latest of the Hindu 
sects, dating only from the latter end of the fifteenth century. The 
modern followers of the Chaitanya phase of Vaishnavism are for the 
most part exceedingly illiterate. As may be seen from the above 
sketch of our contributor, the Chaitanya school consists of the most 
exaggerated and unbalanced development of the Bhakti idea con- 
ceivable by blind devotion. It is, however, interesting as throwing 
light on one of the phases of religious enthusiasm in India.— 


ChReS aha 


SSS 


THE PROVIDENCE OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SociETY.—The 
Theosophical Society has so far presented the appearance of 
an unorganised chaos slowly evolving into an ordered cosmos; 
and a great puzzle its chaotic state has been to many a serious- 
minded man and woman inside and outside its ranks. Personally 
we know no one who has thrown any light on the method, or 
rather want of method, in its evolution. One thing, however, 
comes out triumphantly from this same chaos; as the mind gazes 
on the strange elemental spectacle that the past history of the 
movement presents to the view, the idea is overpoweringly borne 
into the mind that some providential force has watched over its 
cradle; for if any movement has done its best to drown itself and 
tie an infinite number of millstones round its neck, it has been this 
same Theosophical Society. It is the one great miracle of the 
century that this movement not only still exists, but that it is now 
healthy and vigorous. What then must be the power of that 
providential supervision ! 
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DEVACHAN. 
THE DISEMBODIED. 
(Continued from p. 68.) 


THE greater reality of the devachanic life as compared with 
that on earth is again evidenced when we consider what conditions 
.are requisite for the attainment of this higher state of existence. 
For the very qualities which a man must develope during life, if he 
is to have any Devachan after death, are just those which all the 
best and noblest of our race have agreed in considering as really 
and permanently desirable. In order that an aspiration or a thought- 
force should result in existence on that plane, its dominant charac- 
teristic must be unselfishness. Affection for family or friends takes 
many a man into Devachan, and so also does religious devotion; yet 
it would be a mistake to suppose that a// affection or all devotion 
must therefore necessarily find its fos¢-mortem expression there, for 
of each of these qualities there are obviously two varieties, the 
selfish and the unselfish—though it might perhaps reasonably be 
argued that it is only the latter kind in each case which is really 
worthy of the name. ‘There is the love which pours itself out upon 
its object, seeking for nothing in return—never even thinking of 
itself, but only of what it can do for the loved one; and such a 
feeling as this generates a spiritual force which cannot work itself 
out fully except upon the devachanic plane. But there is also 
another emotion which is sometimes called love—an exacting, selfish 
kind of passion which desires mainly to de loved—which is thinking 
all the time of what it receives rather than of what it gives, and is 
quite likely to degenerate into the horrible vice of jealousy upon 
(or even without) the smallest provocation. Such affection as this 
has in it no seed of devachanic development; the forces which it 
sets in motion will never rise above the astral plane. ‘The same is 
true of the feeling of a certain very large class of religious devotees, 
whose one thought is, not the glory of their deity, but how they may 
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save their own miserable souls—a position which forcibly suggests 
that they have not yet developed anything that really deserves the 
name of a soul at all. 

On the other hand there is the real religious devotion, which 
thinks never of self, but only of love and gratitude towards the deity 
or leader, and is filled with ardent desire to do something for him or 
in his name; and such a feeling often leads to prolonged Devachan 
of a comparatively exalted type. ‘This would of course be the case 
whoever the deity or leader might be, and followers of Buddha 
Krishna, Ormuzd, Allah and Christ would all equally attain their 
meed of devachanic bliss—its length and quality depending upon 
the intensity and purity of the feeling, and not in the least upon its 
object, though this latter consideration would undoubtedly affect 
the possibility of receiving instruction during that higher life. 

It will be seen, therefore, that many undeveloped and backward 
egos never consciously attain the devachanic state at all, whilst a 
still larger number obtain only a comparatively slight touch of some 
of its lower planes. Every ego must of course withdraw into its 
true self upon the artipa levels before reincarnation ; but it does not 
at all follow that in that condition it will experience anything that 
we should call consciousness. ‘This subject will be dealt with more 
fully when we come to treat of the artipa planes; it seems better to 
begin with the lowest of the rtipa levels, and work steadily upwards, 
so we may for the moment leave on one side the mass of humanity 
whose conscious existence after death is practically confined to the 
astral plane, and proceed to consider the case of an entity who has 
just risen out of that position—who for the first time has a slight and 
fleeting consciousness in the lowest subdivision of Devachan. 

_ There are evidently various methods by which this important step 
in the early development of the ego may be brought about, but it will 
be sufficient for our present purpose if we take as an illustration of one 
of them a somewhat pathetic little story from real life which came 
under the observation of our students when they were investigating 
this question. In this case the agent of the great evolutionary forces 
was a poor seamstress, living in one of the dreariest and most 
squalid of our terrible London slums—a fetid court in the East 
End into which light and air could scarcely struggle. Naturally 
she was not highly educated, for her life had been one long round 
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of the hardest of work under the least favourable of conditions; 
but nevertheless she was a good-hearted, benevolent creature, over- 
flowing with love and kindness towards all with whom she came 
into contact. Her rooms were as poor, perhaps, as any in the court, 
but at least they were cleaner and neater than the others. She had 
no money to give when sickness brought need even more dire than 
usual to some of her neighbours, yet on such an occasion she was 
always at hand as often as she could snatch a few moments from 
her work, offering with ready sympathy such service as was within 
her power. Indeed, she was quite a Providence to the rough, 
ignorant factory girls about her, and they gradually came to look 
upon her as a kind of angel of help and mercy, always at hand in 
time of trouble or illness. Often after toiling all day with scarcely 
a moment’s intermission she sat up half the night, taking her turn 
at nursing some of the many sufferers who are always to be found 
in surroundings so fatal to health and happiness as those of a. 
London slum ; and in many cases the gratitude and affection which 
her unremitting kindness aroused in them were absolutely the only 
higher feelings they had during the whole of their rough and 
sordid lives. 

The conditions of existence in that court being such as 
they were, there is little wonder that some of her patients died, 
and then it became clear that she had done for them much more 
than she knew; she had given them not only a little kindly 
assistance in their temporal trouble, but a very important impulse 
on the course of spiritual evolution. For these were undeveloped 
egos—-pitris of a very backward class—who had never yet in any of 
their births set in motion the spiritual forces which alone could 
give them conscious existence on the devachanic plane; but now 
for the first time not only had an ideal towards which they could 
strive been put before them, but also really unselfish love had 
been evoked in them by her action, and the very fact of having so 
strong a feeling as this had raised them and given them more 
individuality, and so after their stay in Kamaloka was ended they 
gained their first experience of the lowest subdivision of Deva- 
chan. A short experience, probably, and of by no means an 
advanced type, but still of far greater importance than appears at 
first sight; for when once the great spiritual energy of unselfishness 
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has been awakened the very working out of its results in Devachan 
gives it the tendency to repeat itself, and, small in amount though 
this first outpouring may be, it yet builds into the ego a faint tinge 
of a quality which will certainly express itself again in the next 
life. So the gentle benevolence of a poor seamstress has given to 
several less developed souls their introduction to a conscious spiri- 
tual life which incarnation after incarnation will grow steadily 
stronger, and react more and more upon the earth-lives of the 
future. This little incident perhaps suggests an explanation ot 
the fact that in the various religions so much importance is attached 
to the personal element in charity--the direct association between 
donor and recipient. 

Seventh Sub-plane.—This lowest subdivision of Devachan, to 
which the action of our poor seamstress raised the objects of her 
kindly care, has for its principal characteristic that of affection for 
. family or friends—unselfish, of course, but usually somewhat narrow. 
Here, however, we must guard ourselves against the possibility of 
misconception. When it is said that family affection takes a man 
to the seventh devachanic sub-plane, and religious devotion to the 
sixth, people sometimes very naturally imagine that a person 
having both these characteristics strongly developed in him would 
divide his devachanic period between these two subdivisions, first 
spending a long period of happiness in the midst of his family, and 
then passing upward to the next level, there to exhaust the spiritual 
forces engendered by his devotional aspirations. ‘This, however, is 
not what happens, for in such a case as we have supposed the man 
would awaken to consciousness in the sixth subdivision, where he 
would find himself engaged, together with those whom he had loved 
so much, in the highest form of devotion which he was able to realize. 
And when we think of it this is reasonable enough, for the man 
who is capable of religious devotion as well as mere family affec- 
tion is naturally likely to be endowed with a higher and broader 
development of the latter virtue than one whose mind is susceptible 
to influence in one direction only. The same rule holds good all 
the way up; the higher plane may always include the qualities of 
the lower as well as those peculiar to itself, and when it does so its 
inhabitants almost invariably have these qualities in fuller measure 
than the souls on a lower plane, 
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When it is said that family affection is the characteristic of 
the seventh sub-plane, it must not therefore be supposed for a 
moment that love is confined to this plane, but rather that the 
man who will find himself here after death is one in whose character 
this affection was the highest and noblest quality—the only one, in 
fact, which entitled him to Devachan at all. 

One of the first entities encountered by the investigators upon 
this sub-plane forms a very fair typical example of its inhabitants. 
The man during life had been a small grocer—not a person of 
intellectual development or of any particular religious feeling, but 
simply the ordinary honest and respectable small tradesman. No 
doubt he had gone to church regularly every Sunday, because it 
was the customary and proper thing to do; but religion had been 
to him a sort of dim cloud which he did not really understand, 
which had no connection with the business of everyday life, and 
was never taken into account in deciding its problems. He had 
therefore none of the depth of devotion which might have lifted 
him to the next sub-plane; but he had a warm affection for his wife 
and family in which there was a large element of unselfishness. 
They were constantly in his mind, and it was for them far more 
than for himself that he worked from morning to night in his tiny 
little shop; and so when, after a period of existence in Kamaloka, 
he had at last shaken himself free from the decaying astral body, 
he found himself upon this lowest subdivision of Devachan with 
all his loved ones gathered round him. He was no more an intel- 
lectual or highly spiritual man than he had been on earth, for 
death brings with it no sudden development of that kind; the 
surroundings in which he found himself with his family were not 
of a very refined type, for they represented only his own highest 
ideals of non-physical enjoyment during life; but nevertheless he 
was as intensely happy as he was capable of being, and since he 
was all the time thinking of his family rather than of himself he 
was undoubtedly developing unselfish characteristics, which would 
be built into the ego and so would reappear in his next life on earth. 

Another typical case was that of a man who had died while his 
only child was still young; here in Devachan he had her always 
with him and always at her best, and he was continually occupying 
himself in weaving all sorts of beautiful pictures of her future, 
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Yet another was that of a young girl who was always absorbed 
in contemplating the manifold perfections of her father, and 
planning little surprises and fresh pleasures for him. Another 
was a Greek woman who was spending a marvellously happy 
time with her three children—one of them a beautiful boy, whom 
she delighted in imagining as the victor in the Olympic games. 

A striking characteristic of this sub-plane for the last few cen- 
turies has been the very large number of Romans, Carthaginians, 
and Englishmen to be found there—this being due to the fact that 
among men of these nations the principal unselfish activity found its 
outlet through family affection; while comparatively few Hindus 
and Buddhists are here, since in their case real religious feeling 
usually enters more immediately into their daily lives, and con- 
sequently takes them to a higher level. 

There was of course an almost infinite variety among the cases 
observed, their different degrees of advancement being distinguish- 
able by varying degrees of luminosity, while differences of colour 
indicate respectively the qualities which the persons in question 
have developed. Some, for example, were lovers who had died in 
the full strength of their affection, and so were always occupied with 
the one person they loved to the entire exclusion of all others. 
Others there were who had been almost savages, one example being 
a Malay, a low third-class pitri, who obtained just a touch of 
Devachan in connection with a daughter whom he had loved. 
In all these cases it was the touch of unselfish affection which gave 
them their Devachan; indeed, apart from that, no part of the 
activity of their personal lives could have expressed itself on that 
plane. In most instances observed on this level the images of the 
loved ones have in them but the faintest glimmer of real vitality, 
owing to the fact that in the vast majority. of cases their 
individualities have not been developed into activity on this plane. 
Of course where such development has taken place the image would 
be vivified by a ray of the higher self of the person whom it re- 
presented, and much benefit might be derived by the devachanee 
from his intercourse with it. 

Before passing on to consider the higher levels of Devachan 
it would be well perhaps to refer to the way in which conscious- 
ness is recovered upon entering the devachanic plane. On the 
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final separation of the mind-body from the astral a period of 
blank unconsciousness supervenes—varying in length between very 
wide limits—analogous to that which follows physical death. The 
awakening from this into active devachanic consciousness closely 
resembles what often occurs in waking from a night’s sleep. Just 
as on first awakening in the morning one sometimes passes through 
a period of intensely delightful repose during which one is conscious 
of the sense of enjoyment, though the mind is as yet inactive and 
the body hardly under control, so the entity awakening to con- 
sciousness on the devachanic plane first passes through a more or 
less prolonged period of intense and gradually increasing bliss till 
his full activity of consciousness on that plane has been reached. 
When first this sense of wondrous joy dawns on him it fills 
the entire field of his consciousness, but gradually as he awakens he 
finds himself surrounded by a world of his own creation presenting 
the features appropriate to the sub-plane to which he has been 
drawn. 

Sixth Sub-plane—The dominant characteristic of this sub- 
division appears to be anthropomorphic religious devotion. The 
distinction between such devotion and the religious feeling which 
finds its expression on the second sub-plane of the astral lies in the 
fact that the former is purely unselfish, and the man who feels it is 
totally unconcerned as to what the result of his devotion may be as 
regards himself, while the latter is always aroused by the hope and 
desire of gaining some advantage through it; so that on the second 
astral sub-plane such religious feeling as is there active invariably 
contains an element of selfish bargaining, while the devotion which 
raises a man to this sixth devachanic sub-plane is entirely free from 
any such taint. On the other hand this phase of devotion, which 
consists essentially in the perpetual adoration of a personal deity, 
must be carefully distinguished from those still higher forms which 
find their expression in performing some definite work for the 
deity’s sake. A few examples of the cases observed on this sub-plane 
will, however, show these distinctions more clearly than any mere 
description can do. 

A fairly large number of entities whose devachanic activities 
work themselves out on this level are drawn from the oriental 


religions; but only those are included who have the characteristic 
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of pure but unreasoning and unintelligent devotion. Worshippers 
of Vishnu, both in his avatar of Krishna and otherwise, as well as a 
few worshippers of Shiva, are to be found here, each wrapped up in 
the self-woven cocoon of his own thoughts, alone with his own god, 
oblivious of the rest of mankind, except in so far as his affections 
may associate those whom he loved with him in his adoration. 
Thus a Vaishnavite was noticed wrapped in the ecstatic adoration of 
the image of Vishnu to which he had made offerings during life. 
But some of the most characteristic examples of this plane are 
to be found among women, who indeed, it may be remarked, form 
a very large majority of its inhabitants. Among others a Hindu 
woman was observed, who had glorified her husband into a 
divine being, and also thought of the child Krishna as playing 
with her own children, but while these latter were thoroughly 
human the child Krishna was obviously the semblance of a 
blue wooden image galvanized into life. Krishna also, however, 
appeared in her Devachan under another form—that of an effeminate 
young man playing ona flute. Another woman, who was a wor- 
shipper of Shiva, had somehow confused the god with her husband, 
apparently looking upon the latter as a manifestation of the former, 
so that the one seemed to be constantly changing into the other. 
Some Buddhists also are found upon this subdivision, but appar- 
ently exclusively those who regard the Buddha rather as an object 
of adoration than as a great teacher. 

The Christian religion also contributes many of the inhabitants 
of this plane. The unintellectual devotion which is exemplified on 
the one hand by the illiterate Roman Catholic peasant, and on the 
other by the earnest and sincere “soldier” of the Salvation Army, 
seems to produce a result very similar to those already described, 
for these people also are found wrapped up in contemplation of their 
ideas of Christ or the Virgin Mary respectively. For instance an 
Irish peasant was seen absorbed in adoration of the Virgin Mary, 
whom he imaged as standing on the moon after the fashion of 
Titian’s “ Assumption,” and holding out her hands and speaking to 
him. A medieval monk was found in ecstatic contemplation of 
Christ crucified, the intensity of his imagination being such as to 
reproduce the stigmata in hisown body, and the blood dropping from 
the wounds of the figure of his Christ. Another man seemed to 
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have forgotten the crucifixion, and thought of his Christ only as 
glorified on his throne, with the crystal sea before him, and a 
vast multitude of worshippers among whom he stood with his wife 
and family. His affection for them was very deep, but his thoughts 
were more occupied in adoration of Christ, whom he imaged as con- 
stantly changing kaleidoscopically into and out of the form of the 
lamb bearing the flag which we often see represented in church 
windows. A rather more interesting case was that of a Spanish nun 
who died at about the age of nineteen or twenty. In her Devachan 
she carried herself back to the date of Christ’s life on earth, and 
imagined herself as accompanying him through the chain of events 
recounted in the gospels, and after the crucifixion taking care of the 
Virgin Mary. It was observable, however, that her pictures of the 
scenery and costumes of Palestine were entirely inaccurate, for the 
Saviour and his disciples wore the dress of Spanish peasants, while 
the hills round Jerusalem were mighty mountains clothed with vine- 
yards, and the olive trees were hung with grey Spanish moss. She 
thought of herself as eventually martyred for her faith, and ascend- 
ing into heaven, but only to live over and over again this life in which 
she so delighted. A quaint and pretty little exaimple of the Devachan 
of a child may conclude our list of instances from this sub-plane. 
He had died at the age of seven, and was occupied in enacting in 
the heaven-world the scenes which his Irish nurse had described to 
him; he thought of himself as playing with the child Jesus, and 
helping him to make those clay sparrows which the power of the 
Christ is fabled to have vivified and caused to fly. 

It will be seen that the blind unreasoning devotion of which we 
have been speaking does not at any time raise its votaries to any 
great spiritual heights; but it must be remembered that in all cases 
they are entirely happy and most fully satisfied, for what they 
receive is always the highest which they are capable of appreciating. 
Nor is it entirely without a good effect on their future career, for 
although no amount of mere devotion will ever develope intellect, 
yet it does produce an increased capacity for devotion, and in most 
cases leads also to purity of life. A person therefore who leads 
such a life and enjoys such a Devachan as we have been describing, 
though he is not likely to make rapid progress on the path of spiri- 
tual development, is at least guarded from many dangers, for it is 
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improbable that in his next birth he should fall into any of the 
grosser sins, or be drawn away from his devotional aspirations into 
a mere worldly life of avarice, ambition or dissipation, Neverthe- 
less, a survey of this sub-plane distinctly emphasizes the necessity 
of following St. Peter’s advice, “Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge.” 

Fifth Sub-plane.—The chief characteristic of this sub-division 
may be defined as devotion expressing itself in active work. The 
Christian on this plane, for example, instead of merely adoring 
his Saviour, would think of himself as going out into the world 
to work for him. It is especially the plane for the working out 
of great schemes and designs unrealized on earth—of. great 
organizations inspired by religious devotion, and usually having for 
their object some philanthropic purpose. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that ever as we rise higher greater complexity and 
variety is introduced, so that though we may still be able to give a 
definite characteristic as on the whole dominating the plane, we 
shall yet be more and more liable to find variations and exceptions 
that do not so readily range themselves under the general heading, 

A typical case, although somewhat above the average, was that 
of a man who was found working out a grand scheme for the 
amelioration of the condition of the lower classes. While a deeply 
religious man himself he had felt that the first step necessary in 
dealing with the poor was to improve their physical condition ; and 
the plan which he was now working out with triumphant success and 
loving attention to every detail was one which had often crossed his 
mind while on earth, though he had been quite unable there to take 
any steps towards its realization. His idea had been that, if 
possessed of enormous wealth, he would buy up and get into his 
own hands the whole of one of the smaller trades—one in which 
perhaps three or four large firms only were now engaged; and he 
thought that by so doing he could effect very large savings by doing 
away with competitive advertising and other wasteful forms of trade 
rivalry, and thus be able, while supplying goods to the public at the 
same price as now, to pay much better wages to his workmen. It 
was part of the scheme to buy a plot of land and erect upon it 
cottages for his workmen, each surrounded by its little garden; and 
after a certain number of years’ service, each workman was to 
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acquire a share in the profits of the business which would be suffi- 
cient to provide for him in his old age. By working out this system 
the devachanee had hoped to show to the world that there was an 
eminently practical side to Christianity, and also to win the souls of 
his men to his own faith out of gratitude for the material benefits 
they had received. 

Another not dissimilar case was that of an Indian prince whose 
ideal on earth had been Rama, on whose example he had tried to 
model his life and methods of government. Naturally down here 
all sorts of untoward accidents occurred, and many of his schemes 
failed, but in Devachan everything went well, and the greatest 
possible result followed every one of his well-meant efforts—RAma of 
course advising and directing his work, and receiving perpetual 
adoration from all his devoted subjects. 

A curious and rather touching instance of personal religious 
work was that of a woman who had been a nun, belonging to 
one not of the contemplative but the working orders. She had 
evidently based her life upon the text “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,” and now in Devachan she was still carrying out to the fullest 
extent the injunctions of her lord, and was constantly occupied in 
healing the sick, in feeding the hungry, and clothing and helping 
the poor—the peculiarity of the case being that each of those to whom 
she had ministered at once changed into the appearance of the 
Christ, whom she then worshipped with fervent devotion. 

An instructive case was that of two sisters, both of whom had 
been intensely religious; one of them had been a crippled invalid, 
and the other had spent a long life in tending her. On earth they 
had often discussed and planned what religious and philanthropic 
work they would carry out if they were able, and now each is the 
most prominent figure in the other’s Devachan, the cripple being 
well and strong, while each thinks of the other as joining her in 
carrying out the unrealized wishes of her earth-life; and it was 
noticed that in this case the image of each sister in the other’s 
Devachan was at least to some exteut vivified and real. 

On this plane also the higher type of sincere and devoted 
missionary activity finds expression. Of course the ordinary 
ignorant fanatic never reaches this level, but a few of the noblest 
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‘cases, such as Livingstone, might be found here engaged in the 
congenial occupation of converting multitudes of people to the par- 
ticular religion they advocated. One such case which came under 
notice was that of a Mohammedan who imagined himself as work- 
ing most zealously at the conversion of the world and its govern- 
ment according to the most approved principles of the faith of 
Islam. 

It appears that under certain conditions artistic capacity may 
also bring its votaries to this sub-plane. But here a careful distinc- 
tion must be drawn. ‘The artist or musician whose only object is 
the selfish one of personal fame, or who allows himself to be 
influenced by feelings of professional jealousy, of course generates 
no forces which will bring him to the devachanic plane at all. 
On the other hand that grandest type of art whose disciples regard 
it as a mighty power entrusted to them for the spiritual elevation of 
their fellows will express itself in even higher regionsthanthis. But 
between these two extremes those devotees of art who follow it for 
its own sake or regard it as an offering to their deity, never thinking 
of its effect on their fellows, may in some cases find their appro- 
priate Devachan on this sub-plane. As an example of this may be 
mentioned a musician of a very religious temperament who regarded 
his compositions simply as offerings to Christ—compositions which 
themselves were very fine, and produced a magnificent arrangement 
of sound and colour in the matter of that subdivision. ‘The result 
of this would certainly be to give him increased devotion and 
increased musical capacity in his next birth; but without the still 
wider aspiration to help humanity this kind of Devachan might 
repeat itself almost indefinitely. Indeed, glancing back at the three 
planes with which we have just been dealing it will be noticed that 
they are in all cases concerned with the working out of devotion to 
personalities—either to one’s family and friends or to a personal 
deity—rather than the wider devotion to humanity for its own 
sake which finds its expression on the next sub-plane. 

C. W. LEADBEATER. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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PHHOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES, 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


Mr. Mead’s lectures on the later Platonists came to a most suc- 
cessful termination on March 20th. The series has been very well 
attended from beginning to end. 

The afternoon meetings at private houses conducted by Mr. Mead, 
Mr. Leadbeater, and Mr. Keightley have proceeded in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. One set terminated at Easter, the other two still being 
carried on. 

The tenth conference of the North of England Federation will be 
held at Harrogate on April 25th, and Mrs. Besant, who is expected to 
arrive in England a few days before, will be present at the meeting. 

The Sunday evening meetings at the Blavatsky Lodge, conducted 
by Mr. Leadbeater and Mr. Keightley, will conclude at the end of 
April. These meetings have proved most successful in every respect, 
and it is hoped that they will be carried on again after the summer 
interval. 

The smaller Queen’s Hall has been engaged for Mrs. Besant during 
the months of May, June, and July, for Sunday evening lectures. The 
subjects will be announced in due course. 


INDIAN SECTION. 


The records, books and all property belonging to the Indian Section 
have been completely removed to the new headquarters at Benares, so 
that the business arrangements are now in proper order. 

Mrs. Besant has delivered a number of lectures on Theosophical 
subjects, but has spent much of the later portion of her visit in quiet, 
work at the headquarters. Her four lectures delivered at Adyar during 
the recent Convention will shortly be published under the title of Zhe 
Path of Discipleship. 

Colonel Olcott visited Calcutta recently to assist in settling the 
Maha Bodhi case. The opportunity was taken to deliver a number of 
lectures and addresses to the pupils of some of the Indian Schools. 
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A new branch has been formed at Motihari, Bengal, with Babu 
Krishnadan Mukerji as President. 


AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 


Miss Lilian Edger, M.A., the President of the Auckland Branch, 
has recently made arrangements by which she will be able to devote 
almost the whole of her time to work in connection with the Society. 
Miss Edger is already well known throughout the Section, having done 
extensive lecturing work in many parts of New Zealand. She has 
recently completed a tour through the southern districts of the colony. 

The Annual Convention of the Section was held in Melbourne on 

April 3rd and 4th. 


DEATH OF MR. JUDGE. 


Mr. W. Q. Judge died at New York on Saturday, March 21st. The 
body was cremated on Monday, March 23rd, at the Fresh Pond 
crematorium. 


REVIEWS. 


THE UPANISHADS. 


Translated into English, with a Preamble and Arguments, by G. R. S. 
Mead, B.A., M.R.A.S., and Jagadisha Chandra Chattopadyaya. 
Volume I. [Theosophical Publishing Society. Price in paper 
covers 6d., in buckram ts. 6d. | 


Ir is not too much to say that no books have ever been written 
which contain doctrines of greater importance to mankind than the 
Upanishads. No one knows their author, no one knows their date, 
and thus they well merit their title of Rahasya, the secret or the mystery. 
Less ancient certainly than the hymns of the Rig Veda, they may yet 
well take rank among the oldest books in the world, and the teaching 
which they contain has for thousands of years been the national philo- 
sophy of the peoples of India. With the help of their mystical doctrine 
the ancient Hindu was led to discover the infinite hidden in the finite, 
the true behind the semblance of the senses, the self behind the ego, 
and the indestructible identity of his own true self with the Supreme 
Self; and surely such knowledge is of no less importance to us to-day. 
Indeed, Professor Max Muller, one of our greatest living Sanskritists, 
has written of them: “I do not hesitate to say that there are rays of 
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light in the Upanishads which will throw new light even to-day upon 
some of the problems nearest to our own hearts.” And how closely 
the ideas of some of the latest modern philosophers approach those pro- 
claimed in the Upanishads may be seen by the following quotations 
from Dr. Caird, who writes in his Philosophy of Religion : ‘It is just in 
this renunciation of self that I truly gain myself; for whilst in one 
sense we give up self to live the universal and absolute life of reason, 
yet that to which we thus surrender ourselves is in reality our 
truer self.’ And again: ‘‘The knowledge and love of God is the 
giving up of all thoughts and feelings that belong to me as a mere in- 
dividual self, and the identification of my thoughts and being with that 
which is above me, yet in me—the universal or absolute self, which is 
not mine or yours, but in which all intelligent beings alike find the 
realization and perfection of their nature” (p. 257). 

Members of the Theosophical Society at any rate should not need 
to be told of the advantage—nay, even the necessity—of studying these 
wonderful old oriental scriptures, and there must be many, both in the 
ranks of the Society and outside it, who will cordially welcome the 
publication of a translation at once so accurate and so characteristic as 
this at a price which is literally within the reach of all. Accurate—be- 
cause the greatest care has been taken to secure the most scrupulous 
fidelity to the original, and wherever the English idiom has necessitated 
the use of even a single word which is not represented in the Sanskrit, 
that word is carefully enclosed in square brackets; characteristic— 
because a remarkably successful attempt has been made to reproduce 
as closely as is possible in a foreign language not only the spirit but 
the swing and style of the original Sanskrit. The very shape and manner 
of printing of the book follows the Oriental rather than the English 
tradition ; for though the volume is of about the shape and size of the 
well known ‘‘ Pseudonym Library,” the lines run along the page instead 
of across it, precisely as they do in Indian manuscripts, and even the 
tiny side-headings are given on each page in exactly the Indian fashion. 
Considering the difficulty of so novel a task, and the extreme care re- 
quired to secure accuracy in the transliteration of the Sanskrit words, 
the fact that scarcely an error is to be found throughout the book reflects 
the greatest credit on the printers. 

The Translators have given us an explanatory “preamble” or preface 
which contains much valuable information—among other things a table 
of the states and powers of the universe and man as conceived in the 
Upanishads, which will give the greatest assistance to the unaccustomed 
reader in the comprehension of this intricate system. Very useful also 
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is the concise “argument” or epitome of its contents which precedes 
each of the six Upanishads which are contained in this volume. At 
the beginning of each of these is introduced the “‘ Peace Chant” appro- 
priate to the Veda to which it belongs—the mantra, that is, which is 
always sung in India before the reading of any portion of these sacred 
scriptures. So far as is known this is the first time that any of these 
quaint Peace Chants have been rendered into English. 

The contents of this first volume are the Isha, Kena, Katha, Prashna, 
Mundaka, and MAandtikya Upanishads, and assuredly all who read it 
will look forward eagerly to the issue of the remainder of the series. 
Where all is so good it would be invidious to particularize, yet one may 
perhaps venture to say that no more effective rendering of the beautiful 
story of Nachiketas has ever been put before the public. To give some 
idea of the vigour and lilt of the translation, this short review shall 
close with two quotations taken at random from different parts of the 
book. 

“What no word can reveal, what revealeth the word, that know 
thou as Brahman indeed, not this which they worship below. 

“What none thinks with the mind, [but] what thinks-out the 
mind, that know thou as Brahman indeed, not this which they worship 
below” (p. 27). 

“Who then is the prey of unreason, unmindful [and] ever impure, 
to that goal such a man never reacheth; he goeth to births and to 
deaths. 

‘“‘ But the man who is subject to reason, [and] mindful [and] con- 
stantly pure, he unto that goal truly reacheth, from which he is born 
not again” (p. 61). 

Ox Waele 
THE STORY OF ATLANTIS. 
By W. Scott-Elliot. [Theosophical Publishing Society : 1896. Price 

35. 0a, Net. | 

The first appearance of the interesting information gathered together 
by Mr. Scott- Elliot on this important subject, comes to us in the shape of 
Transactions of the London Lodge, No. 29, with the title “ Atlantis, a 
Geographical, Historical, and Ethnological Sketch.” Appended to the 
Transaction are four large coloured maps indicative of the variations of 
the land-distribution on the earth’s surface owing to the great cata- 
clysms which overwhelmed the Atlantean root-race. ‘These are respec- 
tively entitled: No. I., “Atlantis in its Prime,” or the world about one 
million years ago, during many previous ages, and up to the catastrophe 
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of about 800,000 years ago; No. II. ‘‘ Atlantis in its Decadence,” or the 
world after the catastrophe of 800,000 years ago and up to the catas- 
trophe of about 200,000 years ago; No. III., “ Ruta and Daitya,” or the 
world after the catastrophe of 200,000 years ago, and up to the catastrophe 
of about 80,000 years ago; No. IV., “ Poseidonis,” or the world after 
the catastrophe of 80,000 years ago and up .to the final submergence of 
Poseidonis in 9,564 B.C. 

We could have wished that the writer had devoted more space to 
the description and filling in of the maps, but we believe they are to 
form the basis of still further research. In briefly referring to the source 
of the information the recorder says: “Among the [occult] records 

there are maps of the world at various periods of its history, 
and it has been the great privilege of the writer to be allowed to obtain 
copies—more or less complete—of four of these.” We believe, how- 
ever, that the originals are not in the form of maps, but rather in the 
nature of globes moulded in terra cotta. 

Needless to say, like so many of the recent Transactions of the 
London Lodge, ‘“ Atlantis” adds considerably to our information on 
the subject, and should prove of immense interest to all students of 
The Secret Doctrine. In it they will find information drawn first of all 
from the ordinary archzeological side of the subject, and secondly from 
the far more extended resources of the world-record. The work of the 
Manu is referred to, and the seven sub-races of the great Atlantean 
race are distinguished and traced; there are also sections on political 
institutions, emigrations, arts and sciences, manners and customs, and 
religion. 

It is of course impossible for the ordinary reviewer to deal with a 
subject which is so entirely beyond the ordinary field of enquiry; the 
day is still distant when even such a method of research will be 
generally regarded as possible—much more then is the criticism of 
detail out of the question. Before that day will dawn, however, we 
must first of all deal with periods which are within the reach of 
ordinary historical and chronological study, and when we have esta- 
blished the reliability and superiority of the occult reading of the 
world-record, we shall then be in a position to persuade the public to 
credence in far more extended archeology. Meantime, only a very 
few will be really benefited by these painstaking and marvellous 
studies; those alone who are inclined to accept the main outline of 
human evolution as set forth in Zhe Secret Doctrine, and the general 
history of mankind as sketched in those volumes, will be in a position 
to read further of Atlantis with any intelligence, and these we are sure 
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will be exceedingly grateful to Mr. Scott-Elliot for putting into shape 
the researches of his more gifted colleagues who have got at the 
records at first hand. 

As, however, the Transaction is to be offered to a wider circle in 
book-form, we should have liked to see a fuller statement of the 
nature of the researches which were made, that is to say, a paragraph 
or two on trained clairvoyance and its possibilities, for we expect that 
the complete stranger to psychical research will fear for his senses 
when plunging, without any introduction, into so strange a subject. 

For ourselves, we have read the treatise with the closest attention 
and interest, and only regret that it is not longer, for there is still, we 
are informed, a quantity of unused material already acquired by the 
investigators. 

One small point, with which we are more competent to deal, may, in 
conclusion, be noted for alteration in a subsequent edition. Mr. Scott- 
Elliot will find, we believe, that Plato gave no name for the large 
island and archipelago beyond the Pillars of Hercules. ‘The name 
‘Poseidonis” is found first of all in one of the letters to the writer of 
Esoteric Buddhism, but not as given by Plato. Solon, we are told 
turned the Egyptian or original names into Greek according to a 
method of nomenclature known to the priests, and translated the name 
of the deity of the Atlantic island by the Greek equivalent Poseidon. 
Hence Poseidonis was a very happy selection by the writer of the letter 
as a designation, but it does not occur in eicher the text of the 77meus 
or Critias of Plato. 

A hasty glance at a forward copy of the bound volume informs us 
that it is introduced to the reader by a Preface from the able pen of 
Mr. Sinnett, who, no doubt, disposes of the objection of our antepen- 
ultimate paragraph. 

CRS ES mace 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ScorrisH LopcGE, Vot,. III., Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 


THESE four numbers consist of three short papers by the President 
of the Lodge and one long one—on the ‘‘ Mythology ot the Ancient 
Egyptians”—which runs through them all, and, indeed, takes up the 
major part of the space in each. Of the three papers by the President, 
the first deals with “The Tatwas on Four Planes,” the second with 
‘‘Hermetic Philosophy as the Reconciler of Science and Religion,” 
and the third with “The Interpretation of the Story of the Deluge on 
Four Planes.” In reference to the first of these I must take serious 
exception to what seems to me the misuse of Sanskrit terms. There is 
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no plane which in any Hindu system is called “Ananda,” nor any 
termed “‘Vighana” either. The writer seems to have had in mind the 
names of the five Koshas of the Vedantic system, v7z., Anandamaya 
Kosha, Vighanamaya Kosha, etc., and to have imagined that each of 
these was a vehicle of consciousness operating on planes called 
Ananda, Vignana, andsoon. This of course is not the case, and one 
never finds any Hindu thinker speaking of an « Ananda plane”; and 
so the fanciful interpretation of the communing of Gautama Buddha 
with Ananda as meaning his communing with his higher self, is entirely 
out of court. As regards the philosophy of the Tattvas in general, on 
which this paper rests, it has so far proved impossible to affiliate it with 
the realities of nature on this and other planes without resorting to 
the most extreme reification of concepts, with which indeed this paper 
teems. 

The second paper is a fairly neat restatement of familiar ideas, 
which neither adds to our knowledge nor throws any special light upon 
the numerous difficulties with which the subject bristles. The third is 
a clever example of that artificial method of interpreting mythology 
which finds so many followers at the present day. It would seem 
therefore that many people must find help, satisfaction or comfort in 
this kind of thought; but as it does not appeal to me, I can only say 
that this essay seems on the whole a tolerably intelligent example of its 
kind, and may be read with interest by those whose tastes run in that 
direction. 

The long paper on Egyptian Mythology which fills up most of 
these numbers is an able and learned production. But the reviewer 
must protest against the absence of any indication of the authorities 
relied upon for many of the statements, and especially the absence of 
all information as to the meaning of the quotation marks so lavishly 
employed. 

At the conclusion of No. 7 (which has only reached us in proof) 
stands yet another short paper dealing with Norse-Kgyptian Mythology. 
From a remark in an earlier number this would seem to be from the 
pen of the President. It is more interesting than those already 
mentioned, and in several ways suggestive; but far more preparatory 
work needs to be done before the comparative study of mythology can 
yield really reliable and useful results. 

Bais: 


(Copies of the above books may be ordered from the Theosophical 
Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.) 
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THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVII, No. 6:—Colonel Olcott in 
this chapter of ‘Old Diary Leaves” con- 
tinues the accounts of lectures and of 
incidents connected with the propaganda, 
some of which are amusing. In one case 
two orthodox Hindus, father and son, 
wished to join the society secretly, and 
were surprised to meet each other in the 
room of the branch. Miss Arundale’s 
article on “ Psychism and Spirituality ” 
is concluded, containing a short account 
of Yoga philosophy. The paper on Zoro- 
astrianism is continued and is followed 
by an extract from the Madras Mazl, and 
an introduction to an account of the Sib 
Narayani sect. Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden 
contributes a brief description of the 
‘new photography.” “ Ananda Lahari” 
contains an elaborate account of some 
yoga practices which do not appear very 
intelligible to western readers. 


A. 
THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. V, No. 9:—In a second answer 
to the question respecting passages bear- 
ing on reincarnation to be found in the 
writings of Synesius and Origen, some 
passages of interest are quoted from 
Origen’s works. C. W. L. in reply to a 
question on Kamaloka gives much 
valuable information as to the sub-planes 
or divisions, and the condition of the 


dead.” The other questions relate to 
dreams, the sacredness of numbers, 
heredity and spiritual progress. 

AX 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. VII, No. 1:—The new volume 
opens with an editorial address to the 
readers. The first portion of a transla- 
tion of The Secret Doctrine appears—a 
work which will probably occupy a con- 
siderable time in completing. Dr. 
Pascal contributes some reflections on the 
strange experiments an account of which 
has appeared recently in Le Lotus leu. 
The translation of Zhe Astral Plane is 
continued, as are the letters on Material- 
ism and Theosophy. 


A. 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. X, No. 12:—‘* The Screen of Time’’ 
announces a change in the name of the 
magazine, which will appear next month 
as “Theosophy.” “The detters stow 
Hartmann conclude this month, the last 
letters being of interest mainly owing to 
the vivid picture given of the disturb- 
ances of that time. “The Art of being 
Brotherly” is a short article by Mr. Har- 
grove and is followed by one on Deva- 
chan, by Bandusia Wakefield, which 
expounds the general ideas on the sub- 
ject in a readable manner. 


fake 


MERCURY (San Francisco). 

Vol. II, No. 7:—“The Rationale of 
Hypnotism and Mesmerism’” is con- 
cluded, the last section containing a 
summary of the paper. Following this 
is an article on “Will” by M. A. W. 
“Behind the Veil” contains no psychic 
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experiences this month, but only a short 
discourse on general lines. ‘The descrip- 
tion of the surface of the earth is a wild 
speculation of the imaginative faculty. 
“In reality, itis a thin porous film floating 
here and there upon the sphere of force 
which forms our planet.” 
A. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. IV, No. 47 :—The opening paper is 
based on a verse from the Gospel of 
Matthew, and is followed by translations 
of The Key to Theosophy, Through Storm 
to Peace, The Bhagavad Gité, Light on the 
Path, The Golden Stairs, and Letters that 
have Hlelped Me. The article on “ India 
and her Sacred Language” is con- 
tinued. 

A. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. IV, No. 3:—A translation of Mr. 
Leadbeater’s Astral Plane is begun in 
this issue, the portion describing the 
scenery being given. Aarmais continued 
and is followed by the translation of 
“Dreams” from LUCIFER. The article 
on ‘Astrology ” deals with the influence 
of the planets on the sun, the philosophy 
of the Tattvas, the evolution of the earth, 
and the pranic currents. 

Ne 


ANTAHKARANA (Larcelona). 

Vol. III, No. 27 :—‘ The Elixir of Life” 
is continued andis followed by the trans- 
lation of the Bhagavad Gitd, which has 
now reached the twelfth chapter; Kava 
and Reincarnation, by H. Snowden Ward, 
is also continued, the number concluding 
as usual with maxims from Epictetus. 

A. 


THEOSOPHY IN AUSTRALIA 
(Sydney). 
Vol. I, No. 11:—The chief article in 
this number is on “Thought Fornis,” 


and is based on Mrs. Besant’s Karima, a 
long quotation from which forms the 
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text. The questions and answers deal 
with the Manasaputras, Theosophy and 
Freemasonry, and the Masters. 

A. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3: — Contain 
areport of the general manager of Buddh- 
ist schools, showing a satisfactory ad- 
vance in the work. The article on music 
is one that must seem somewhat peculiar 
to English readers, who are not accus- 
tomed to base their life on ancient and 
artificial rules of doubtful value. 
“Music delights the senses, as do in- 
toxicants. Music and wine are 
close allies of sensuality,” we are told, as 
also that the object of the wise Buddhist 
“is to produce non-action of mind in 
regard to the plane of matter, whereby 
peace and joy of mind find him in the 
realm of eternal light.” An ideal which 
means inaction on any plane will not 
have much effect in the next. 

Xe 


THE ARYA BALA BODHINI (Madras). 


Vol. II, No. 2:—The first article is on 
“The Brahmin, his Life and Duties,” and 
in the opening chapter, after speaking of 
his present degradation, a sketch of the 
ceremony of investing with the thread is 
given. ‘Our Religion” contains a chap- 
ter on *‘Idol Worship,” followed by “A 
Hindu University” and “A Visit to 
Adyar.” 

A. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. V, No. 7:—Opens with a criticism 
of Mr. Maitland’s life of Mrs. Kingsford, 
under the title “Abuse of Will-Power.”’ 
“Mithra”’ writes on the “ Position of a 
Student of the Avesta Literature.” A 
paper on “Karma and Astrology” is re- 
printed from an old number of LUCIFER, 
and also ‘‘ The Heart Doctrine,” by Mrs. 
Besant. 

A, 
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RAYS OF LIGHT (Colombo). 


Vol. I, No. 1:—This is a very small 
magazine started in connection with the 
Muszeus School. The first number 
contains short papers on ‘ Hygiene,” 
“The Case against Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion,” ‘Sudden Death and Premature 
Burial,’ “Entering the Path” and 


“Theosophy.” A 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. IV, No. 11:—The articles in this 
number are on ‘Buddhism in India,” 
and “The Founder of Buddhism,” con- 
sisting mainly of a report of a lecture by 
Professor Rhys Davids. Brief notes and 
extracts on various subjects connected 
with Buddhism, correspondence and the 
Buddha-Gayad temple case, fill up the 
issue. 

A. 


ISIS (London). 

Vol. I, No. 3:—Much the most interest- 
ing paper in this number is ‘‘ In Deeper 
Dreamland,” by Dr. Anderson, which 
contains several stories of typical dreams. 
The “Letters on Occultism” are eccen- 
tric in style and in matter, and leave 
much opportunity for exercise of the 
‘intuition.’ The article on ‘‘ Cagliostro, 
One of the Three” is accompanied by a 
portrait which is not calculated to in- 
crease general respect for the subject of 
the paper. The verses at the end of the 
magazine are above the average. 

A. 


THE IRISH THEREOSOPHIST 
(Dublin). 


Vol. IV, No. 6:—‘‘ The Enchantment of 
Cuchullain ” is concluded, and the last 
chapter is accompanied by the usual 
poetry. A short paper on ‘Cycles and 
The Secret Doctrine,’ follows, and at- 
tempts to find analogies in man and in 
nature. ‘The number concludes with an 
eccentric dialogue on propaganda. 

A. 


LUCIFER. 


PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (Sax 
Francisco). 


Vol. VI, No. 8:—The first article is on 
the sixth sense, and the value of the 
speculations may be judged from the 
statement that intuition is the sixth sense. 
Following this is a paper on ‘‘The Pairs 
of Opposites,”’ which is said to be a study 
from the Bhagavad Gilad, and a short 


article on heredity. 
A. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

No. 42:—Opens with a translation of 
a portion of “The Virgin of the World,” 
followed by the first part of a thoughtful 
essay on ‘‘Karma.” ‘Jehovah,’ and 
‘‘Nazareth”’ are treated of in ‘“Frag- 
ments from the Mysteries,’ which are 
certainly not from the ‘‘ Mysteries ” 


technically so called. 
ite Jib WW 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Ludzkosc Posmiertna, a Polish transla- 
tion of D’Assier’s Posthumous Humanity ; 
The Metaphysical Magazine, with articles 
on “Psychology as a Science,” ‘“‘Sym- 
pathetic Vibration in Nervous Attrac- 
tion” and other subjects; J/odern Astro- 
logy, with some forcible editorial remarks 
on the mass of believers in astrology; 
Man, the Master of his Destiny, an Indian 
pamphlet containing a lecture by Mrs. 
Besant; The Theosophical Forum, The 
Seen and the Unseen, with an article on 
‘““Theosophy and Geology”; Zhe Astro- 
logical Magazine, the Indian journal 
dealing with astrology; Notes and 
Queries ; La Revelacién, with letters and 
articles on spiritualistic subjects; Zhe 
Moslem World, full of protests against 
the action of the Christians in connec- 
nection with Armenia; Zhe Hansei 
Zasshi, a Japanese Buddhist magazine, 
printed in the vernacular; Zhe Pras- 
nottara; Book Notes; The Sanmarga 
Bodhini; The Lamp; The Theosophical 
Forum. 


Women’s Printing Society, Limited,' 66, Whitcomk Street, W.C, 
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ON THE WATCH=C[OWER. 


TAKING up once more the editorial pen, after months of 
absence from England, I give greeting to the readers of LUCIFER, 
so many of whom are friends as well as readers. It is a curious but 
a real tie which binds together a writer and his readers, and this is 
especially the case where a writer conducts a magazine connected 
definitely with some deep and far-reaching movement. A common 
aim unites all whose interest in the movement is real, and the 
magazine represents it on the physical plane. It becomes a member 
of the family circle, and its regular contributors take on the aspect 
of personal friends, so that when the wheel of life brings writer and 
reader together they meet as old acquaintances instead of as 


strangers. 


The karmic tie set up is “one of much interest; what is the 
nature of the tie between an author and the vast and scattered con- 
gregation that he addresses from the pulpit of the press? He 
influences their minds, introduces to them fresh thoughts, perhaps 
changes the whole current of their lives. It seems that this con- 
tact on the mental plane does not of necessity set up an individual 
tie, but that nature contracts a kind of collective debt towards the 
author, which debt is duly repaid to him, but not necessarily by any 
particular person who may in the past have benefited from his 
teaching. If he has helped many he receives much help; if he has 
injured and obscured the thought of others the harm done reacts on 
his own mind in this or in some future life. The mills grind slowly 
but they grind exactly, and wholesome bread or poisoned comes 
back to the sower of the seed. 
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Pasteurism is insidiously working its way in India, the 
Central Committee, according to the /udian Mirror, having 
in hand at Lahore Rs. 31,000, at Bombay Rs. 5,000, and 
in Bengal Rs. 30,000. Up to the present time the worst 
crime of modern science, vivisection, has not penetrated into 
India, but it is hoped that Pasteur Institutes will lead to the com- 
plete vivisector’s laboratory. The culture of poison germs and 
their experimental injection into animals is a form of ‘ research” 
which, identical in principle with vivisection, does not at first sight 
shock people to the same extent as the deliberate carving up, burn- 
ing and tearing of living animals. The injecting syringe filled 
with venom causes no more pain, it is argued, than the prick of a 
needle, and the subsequent slow torture of the poisoned animals is 
left out of account. But Pasteurism zs vivisection in a modified 
form, and though the sufferings caused by it are small compared 
with the horrors of the torture-trough, they are wrought under the 
sway of that evil principle that we may rightly seek to escape the 
penalty of our own misdoings by inflicting pain on others weaker 
than ourselves. The bond between man and his animal cousins 
has always been clearly recognized in India, and the presence of the 
One Life in the hearts of all beings—not of man only—has been a 
fundamental doctrine in Indian philosophy. Mineral, vegetable, 
animal, man, all pulsate by the same Life, and those to whom this 
truth is a reality can never carelessly destroy anything or deliber- 
ately torture a being that can feel pain. Hence the axiom, ‘‘ Harm- 
lessness is the highest law,” and the ideal held up of being ‘‘ the 
friend of every creature.” Repeated conquests by rougher and 
harsher races have hardened the old tenderness, and the alienation 
of sympathy between men and the brutes which is so marked a 
feature in city life has led to street cruelties to horses and cattle such 
as disgrace the cities of Europe. But even yet the animals wander 
freely in friendly fashion in many of the towns and in the country 
districts, pushing enquiring noses into shops, no man making them 
afraid. Worn-out creatures pass their last days peacefully, and if a 
Kuropean suggests the idea of slaying a beast because it can no 
longer labour, he is regarded with shocked surprise. Yet in this 
land an attempt is being made, and threatens to be successful, to 
introduce vivisection under the shield of western science, and it has 
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actually been found necessary to form an Anti-vivisection Society 
in Calcutta. I had the pleasure of lecturing for this Society in the 
Calcutta Town Hall last January, but the very necessity for its 
existence shows how India has fallen from her old ideals. Ration- 
alizing Societies like the Brahmo Saim4j, with its flesh-eating and 
alcohol-drinking, have paved the way, by their disregard of the 
ancient rules of pure living, for the worse abuses that are now 
threatening to invade the land. The International Society for the 
Protection of Animals from Vivisection has given useful help to the 
Indian movement by its literature. It is an interesting and signifi- 
cant fact that in Paris, one of the chief centres of the vivisectionists, 
we see also the most dangerous forms of magic and the lowest depths 
of ‘‘ Satanism.” The selfishness which finds one ofits most extreme 
expressions in vivisection, in the attempt to wrench open nature’s 
secrets by reckless torture of others, is the essential characteristic of 
the black magician, and vivisection is but one kind of sorcery. Its 
practice is a graduation in the black art, and carries a man far along 
the terrible road whose end is death—not of the body alone. 
* , * 

The following note on an important scientific lecture was sent 
to LUCIFER by Mr. Sinnett, but was unfortunately crowded out: 

From the Theosophical point of view the utterances of modern 
scientific students are not always so impressive as they seem 
to the world at large, and yet they have their charms. If only the 
cultured world would study superphysical phenomena with the same 
painstaking care and attention to the significance of every observa- 
tion made that is shown in the physical laboratory, what grand 
advances would be made towards a better comprehension of Nature 
than generally prevails at present. And that better comprehension 
is for large groups of our companions in evolution an essential pre- 
liminary to the development of spiritual aptitudes. ‘There are tem- 
peraments, of course, that leap to them across an unfilled chasm of 
ignorance concerning the intervening territory of Nature that lies 
between the incarnate and the spiritual condition. But the tendency 
of modern intellectual progress has been to foster the other temper- 
ament which rises from exact knowledge of the physical plane to 
exact application of those beyond and thence upward—or which may 
so rise at any rate. That which is needed to bring great numbers 
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of this generation into the region of theosophic study and sympathy 
is exact knowledge of something beyond the physical plane. It is 
amazing how absolutely without the minutest fragment of such 
knowledge the scientific world stands at the present day, and how 
ludicrously the whole body of natural conjecture that ought to grow 
out of a belief in immortality and a spiritual government of the 
earth is ignored when learned men in scientfic lecture rooms say 
what they really mean. 

The utterances that have specially suggested these remarks 
were put forward some little time ago at the Royal Institution 
by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, who lectured there with “Ludwig and 
Vitalism ” as his text. Ludwig was a great German physiologist, 
and Vitalism as defined by Dr. Sanderson is that doctrine accord- 
ing to which some German physiologists have been inclined to 
recognize that beyond the mechanical and chemical phenomena 
at work in the human body, there may be something else playing an 
obscure but influential part in the economy of the whole machine 
which they denominate vital force. As Dr. Sanderson represents the 
matter, this heretical belief was little more than the survival of a 
superstition, and has been dropping out of notice during the last 
fifty years, but there has recently been a recrudescence of the 
idea under the designation “‘neo-vitalism.” ‘The exponents of this 
doctrine bowed to the materialism of the age by recognizing that 
if the word force were used to mean something which manifested 
itself by measurable effects, there was no indication that any force 
excepting those recognized by the physicist was in operation in the 
organism. But they argued that some processes of life, at first 
regarded as entirely chemical or physical, did not conform so pre- 
cisely as they were expected to do to chemical and physical laws. 
The process specially instanced is the formation of lymph, and to 
quote the Zzmes report of the lecture the neo-vitalists answered the 
question how such a case as this was to be met “ with the word 
‘cell’ or ‘protoplasm ’—living individuls, which being placed at 
the inlets of the system of drainage let in less or more, in obedience 
not to physical laws but to vital ones, to internal laws which were 
special to themselves.” The authors of this idea have certainly, from 
the theosophic point of view, got no great distance on their journey 
towards a comprehension of the human organism, but they are to 
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be congratulated on their progress for what it is worth. Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson on the other hand is zo¢ to be congratulated on the dis- 
position which renders him stolidly opposed even to that minute 
concession in the direction of an enlarged wisdom. ‘‘I believe in 
corn and rice,” says the old satirical verse, ‘not in virtue or in 
vice.” I believe in chemistry and physics, Dr. Sanderson seems to 
say—not in man as anything better than a bundle of fibres and 
molecules played upon by external pressures. True progress was 
to be accomplished by faithful adherence to the principles that have 
governed physiology during the last fifty years, by patient attention 
to the machinery of the animal body. ‘The practical purpose 
towards which physiology strove ‘‘ would not be gained until by 
better knowledge the same sort of control had been acquired over 
the processes of the living animal body that the exact sciences had 
already given those who knew how to profit by their teaching over 
the forces of the inorganic world.” How soon, one wonders, will 
this delicious phrase sound as grotesque in the hearing of men of 
science generally as it does already for those who have been able 
to profit by the teaching of Theosophy to the extent of getting control 
not merely over the bodily organism in question, but over a host of 
forces with which it is entangled, although they lie for the most 
part in realms of nature where the writs of chemistry and physics 
will never be enabled to run. The ¢éd¢e of the London scientific 
world was gathered as usual on Friday evenings at the Royal Insti- 
tution to applaud the highly instructed, orthodox professor who 
addressed them. Very few, we may feel sure, will have been 
troubled with any suspicion that Dr. Burdon Sanderson was pro- 
pounding views which could not fail to be fairly comic in their 
absurdity, not only to the graduates in occult science, but to the 
large number of students still in the “outer court” who know 
enough to know that knowledge is possible. 

Prof. R. Ll. Garner, an African explorer, in travelling up the 
Congo, made a stay at Matadi, the capital of the Congo Free State, 
and saw there a slave, stated to be a typical man of his tribe, whom 
he describes as “the most singular specimen of the human race 
that” he had ever seen. He was strikingly like a gorilla, says Mr. 
Garner, and certainly, according to the description given, he was 
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strikingly like an ancient Lemurian. His body was long in propor- 
tion to his limbs, the legs comparatively short, the arms long. 
“The forehead was low and receding, the frontal bone being pro- 
ininent in the centre, and much depressed at the sides. His eyes 
were overhung with enormous ridges and heavy eyebrows, above 
which was a deep depression, and the low forehead was traversed 
by three or four deep Jines or wrinkles almost resembling folds of 
the skin.” The eyes were placed obliquely in the head, the jaws 
massive, the chin receding, the muzzle projecting, the legs much 
curved, the hands large, the feet ““immensely large” and turned 
inwards. If the description be compared with that given of a 
Lemurian in The Lunar Pitris, pp. 19, 20, many noteworthy points 
of similarity will be observed, as the “roll of flesh” which repre- 
sented a forehead, the long arms, the legs that could not be 
straightened, the ‘‘enormous” hands and feet, the projecting 
heels, the protruding jaws. The tribe to which Mr. Garner’s man 
belonged lives in the far interior of Africa, and its members are said 
to be cannibals, and to be strong and fierce; this particular man 
showed a ferocious temper on the slightest provocation, and was 
exceedingly strong. It would be interesting to know if any Lemurian 
offshoot found refuge in Central Africa, and remained there com- 
paratively unmixed to the present day, as a standing specimen of 
Third Race humanity, to appear in due time and justify the 
accuracy of occult descriptions. 


*% 


Now and then a piece of belated bigotry comes limping along, 
like a theological Rip Van Winkle, and astonishes the modern world 
by mumbling some of the almost forgotten formule about ortho- 
doxy. One of our members in Honolulu sends us an extract from 
the Report of the Soctety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
farts, containing a letter from Bishop Alfred Willis, of Honolulu, 
dated February, 1895; the Bishop writes : 

‘A far more serious matter, which threatens to destroy the 
faith of some, is the stealthy inroad of Theosophy, the advances of 
which are all the more dangerous on account of the claim that is 
made, that it is not opposed to Christianity, and that one may re- 
main a good Christian while espousing its teachings. A wealthy 
widow, of Hawaiian birth, is using her influence to make herself a 
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reputation as the patroness of this subtle form of atheism. At her 
expense, a lecturer on Theosophy from the United States was here 
for weeks, drawing large audiences from the classes that are always 
ready to hear some new thing. A Theosophical Society (in two 
Lodges) has been formed, prominent in which is a brother of the 
above-mentioned lady, who is a member and office-holder of the 
Anglican Church. I have endeavoured, both by letter and a per- 
sonal interview, to convince him of the incompatibility of Theosophy 
—as expounded here—with the faith of Christianity, but without 
avail. He is spell-bound by /szs Unvezled (!), a work, I believe, of 
Madame Blavatsky. He undertook, however, to resign his offices, 
and I am now waiting to receive his resignation. His children no 
longer attend Sunday School, but are sent on Sunday mornings to 
a ‘Lotus Class,’ held by his sister, where they are taught the 
blankest atheism.” 

The Bishop’s remark about atheism is not a deliberately false 
statement, we are glad to say, but arises from his unfortunately 
complete ignorance of Theosophical teachings, an ignorance very 
clearly shown in a bitter sermon preached against the Wisdom 
Religion, in which he stated that Theosophy was only copied from 
the Kabalah. In answer toan enquiry, however, he frankly admitted 
that he had not read the Kadalah, and further that he had not read 
any Theosophical publication. Our correspondent considers that the 
comparison of two unknown quantities and the formulation there- 
upon of a judgment is a process involving considerable difficulty, 
and we find ourselves compelled toagree with him; but there is this 
of hopefulness in the situation, that if the Bishop could be persuaded 
to consider what is really taught in Theosophy, he ‘might hear 
with his ears and understand with his heart and be converted” to a 
more charitable frame of mind. He would then discover that 
Theosophy unveils in his own religion depths profounder than he 
had imagined, and presents a view of God that at once satisfies de- 
votion and reason, a view which does not antagonize the crude 
conceptions of the ignorant, but which explains them, puts them 
into their fitting places, and uses them as steps instead of barriers. 
Theosophy has given religion back to many a one who had sur- 
rendered it, driven to the sacrifice by outraged reason, for it shows 
that many dogmas, which revolt the intellect and the conscience 
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when presented in their exoteric forms, conceal truths at once pro- 
found and inspiring when they are rescued from the wrappings 
folded around them by ignorance and misconception. The Hono- 
lulu Branch will do good service if it can place in the hands of 
those who are groping in the “‘eclipse of faith” the torch of right 
knowledge of superphysical realities. Atheism will then become 
impossible, for as the spiritual side of the universe is unveiled, from 
the Supreme Locos to the lowliest ministrant life, God will 
become ‘ all in all,” and the worlds but words of His self- 
revealing. 


* 


White Lotus Day has become quite an institution all over the 
Theosophical world, and its fifth celebration at the Blavatsky Lodge 
was held on the evening of May 8th. The platform was a bank of 
exquisite white flowers sent by friends, some coming from as far 
afield as Nice. ‘The readings were from the Lzght of Asza and the 
Votce of the Silence, and brief speeches, marked by a happy tone of 
confidence in the permanence of H. P. B.’s work and in her con- 
tinued interest in the Society, were delivered. At the close of the 
meeting a friendly conversation was held, largely made up of remini- 
scences of her last incarnation. The following expression of feeling, 
sent by a correspondent, will be shared by many: 

“T never look at H. P. B. but I lose sight of the instrument in 
the thought of the hidden powers who guided her pen. For surely 
no unaided mind could have evolved that mountain of knowledge, 
The Secret Doctrine, which seems to me to be a marvellous cyclo- 
peedia of occult wisdom and philosophy relating to the cosmos and 
man, and at the same time to be only a small sample of the 
unknown, in fact just a veiled glimpse of the vast invisible reality, 


amere outline of a grand picture to fill in the details of which will 
require eternity.” 
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THe LIVES OF THE LATER PLATONISTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IF it is true that wisdom is gained by experience, and that the 
accumulated experience of the past is the heirloom of the present, 
then, perhaps, no period of the world’s known history is a richer mine 
of experience for us to-day than the first six centuries of the present 
era, and no school of thinkers more useful for our present needs 
than the group of brilliant intellects which carried on the Platonic 
tradition from the third to the sixth century, a.p. In many respects 
they had the same problems in religion and philosophy to solve 
which again confront us in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. ‘True, the problems are more intensified and accentuated 
to-day, because life is more rapid, the world-area more widespread, 
and the inter-communication of peoples and nations easier by a 
thousandfold. Nevertheless, the problems are fundamentally the 
same, and, therefore, the views of the Later Platonists oi: philosophy, 
religion and psychology should be of first importance to the careful 
student of such subjects in our own day. And though it is true 
that their researches in experimental physics were as nothing com- 
pared to the brilliant discoveries of modern times, nevertheless, 
some of their physical theories, based on psychic research, may still 
prove of value as a contribution to general knowledge. 

In these pages, however, I do not intend to deal with the 
teachings of the School in any but a cursory manner, and as inci- 
dental to the lives of the philosophers themselves; my effort will be 
rather to put before the reader a number of biographical studies 
which may induce him to enquire further into the matter. Let us 
first have before us a mind-picture of our Platonic sages, and realize 
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that they were men and women of like nature with ourselves, 
occupied in the same struggle, interested in the same problems, and 
then we shall be less prepared than is usually the case to dismiss 
antiquity and its most distinguished exponents with ascarce tolerant 
shrug of the shoulders. 

My information will be drawn, for the most part, from 
biographies written by members of the School, but all references to 
original documents and more recent authorities will be excluded 
from the text for the sake of clearness, and given at the end in the 
form of a bibliography, which will be of service to the student 
who wishes to pursue the subject at greater length. 

Though the lives ot several of our philosophers have been dealt 
with as introductory to the exposition of their teachings by a number 
of writers, there is no book which attempts the biographical history 
of the whole School; and even the separate lives of the Later 
Platonists have not as yet been altogether intelligently treated in 
modern times because of the prevailing ignorance of the very 
elements of psychic science. 

It will, therefore, be the writer’s task and pleasure to elucidate, 
to some extent, the mystical side of the subject, for no one but at 
best a trained mystic, or at least one who hasa sincere sympathy 
with the best in mysticism, can really understand the aspirations and 
efforts of the Later Platonists. 

In order, also, to lead the reader gradually to a comprehension 
of the main factors which produced the maelstrom of thought and 
religious and philosophical controversy, out of which the Platonic 
revival arose, it will be necessary first of all to run briefly over the 
names of the Schools of Alexandria which for so many years was 
the centre of the intellectual activity of the Greek and Roman 
worlds. And as we are engaged upon the biographical side of the 
subject rather than upon the history of the evolution of thought, 
we will first present the reader with arough sketch and mind-picture 
of the once great capital of the Ptolemies; for though most of our 
philosophers had their chairs elsewhere, they nearly all spent some 
time in the great city j and one or other of their number, though 
not always the most distinguished, carried on the work of the lecture 


room there, until with Proclus the main centre was transferred to 
Athens, ans 
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ALEXANDRIA AND ITS SCHOOLS. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CItry. 


LET us carry our minds back to the latter quarter of the fourth 
century of the present era, when Hypatia was a little girl, and the 
hopes of the Platonic School had received so rude a shock from the 
eatly death of Julian, the emperor-philosopher; just in time to 
see the Serapeum still standing unviolated by the iconoclastic hands 
of Christian fanaticism. Let us ascend the great lighthouse, 400 
feet high, on the island off the mainland, the world-famous Pharos, 
and take a bird’s-eye view of the intellectual centre of the ancient 
world. 

The city lies out before us between the sea front and the great 
lake towards the south, Lake Mareotis, on a long neck of land or 
isthmus. Far away to the left is the most westerly mouth of the 
Nile, called Canopic, and a great canal winds out that way to 
Canopus, where is the sacred shrine of Serapis. Along it, if it were 
festival-time, you would see crowds of pilgrims hastening, on gaily 
decorated barges, to pay their homage to certain wise priests, one of 
whom about this time was a distinguished member of our School. 

The great city and its teeming populace stretches out before us 
with a sea-frontage of some four or five miles ; in shape it is oblong, 
for when Alexander the Great, hundreds of years ago, in 331 B.c., 
marked out its original walls with the flour his Macedonian veterans 
carried, he traced it in the form of a chlaimys, a scarf twice as long 
asit was broad. ‘Two great streets, or main arteries, in the form of a 
cross divide it into four quarters. These thoroughfares are far 
wider than any of our modern streets, and the longer one, parallel to 
the shore, and extending through the outlying suburbs, has a length 
of three leagues, so that the Alexandrians consider it quite a journey 
to traverse their city. 

Where these streets cross is a great square surrounded with 
handsome buildings, and adorned with fountains, statues and trees. 
There are many other squares and forums also, but none so vast as 
the great square. Many pillars and obelisks adorn the city; the 
most conspicuous of them being a flat-topped pillar of red stone, on 
a hill near the shore, and two obelisks on the shore itself, one of 
which is the present Cleopatra’s Needle, 
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The island on which we are standing is joined to the main 
land by a huge mole almost a mile long, with two water-ways 
cutting it, spanned with bridges, and defended with towers. This 
mole helps to form the great harbour on our right, and the smaller 
and less safe harbour on our left. There is also a third huge dock, 
or basin, in the north-west quarter of the city, closed also by a 
bridge. 

These two main thoroughfares divide Alexandria into four 
quarters, which together with the first suburb of the city were 
originally called by the first five letters of the alphabet. The great 
quarter on our left is, however, more generally known as the 
Bruchion, perhaps from the palace Ptolemy Soter set aside to form 
the nucleus of the great library. It is the Greek quarter, the most 
fashionable, and architecturally very magnificent. There you see 
the vast mausoleum of Alexander the Great, containing the golden 
coffin in which the body of the world-conquering hero has been 
preserved for hundreds of years. There, too, are the splendid tombs 
of the Ptolemies, who ruled Egypt from the time of the division of 
Alexander’s empire till the latter part of the first century B.c. when 
the Romais wrested the kingdom from Cleopatra. Observe next 
the great temple of Poseidon, god of the sea, a favourite deity of the 
sailor populace. ‘There, too, is the Museum, the centre of the 
university, with all its lecture rooms and halls, not the original 
Museum of the Ptolemies, but a later building. Baths, too, you see 
everywhere, thousands of them, magnificent buildings where the 
luxurious Alexandrians spend so much of their time. 

On the right is the Egyptian quarter, the north-western, 
called Rhacotis, a very old name dating back to a time when 
Alexandria did not exist, and an old Egyptian burg, called Raga- 
douah, occupied its site. The difference in the style of architecture 
at once strikes you, for it is for the most part in the more sombre 
Egyptian style; and that great building you see in the eastern part 
of the quarter is the far-famed Serapeum; it is not so much a 
single building as a group of buildings, the temple of course being 
the chief of them. It is a fort-like place, with plain heavy walls, 
older than the Greek buildings, gloomy and severe and suited to 
the Egyptian character; it is the centre of the “heathen” schools, 
that is to say, the barbarian or non-Greek lecture halls, You will 
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always remember the Serapeum by its vast flights of steps bordered 
with innumerable sphinxes, both inside and outside the great 
gate. 

If you could see underneath the buildings, you would be struck 
with the net-work of vaults and crypts on which the whole city 
seems to have been built ; these vaults are used mostly as underground 
cisterns for the storage of water—a most necessary provision in so 
poorly a rain-fed country as Egypt. 

The south-eastern quarter, behind the Bruchion, is the centre 
of the Jewish colony, which dates back to the days of Alexander 
himself, and has never numbered less than 40,000 Hebrews. 

The great open space to the left of the Bruchion is the Hippo- 
drome or race-course, and further east still along the shore is the 
fashionable suburb of Nicopolis, where most probably some of our 
philosophers live. On the other side of the city, beyond Rhacotis, 
is a huge cemetery adorned with innumerable statues and columns, 
and known as Necropolis. 


‘THE POPULACE. 


But the various styles of architecture and distinct character- 
istics of the various quarters can give you but little idea of the 
mixed and heterogeneous populace assembled on the spot where 
Europe, Asia and Africa meet together. First you have the better 
class Egyptians and Greeks, mostly extremely refined, haughty and 
effeminate; of Romans but a few, the magistrates and military, the 
legionaries of the guard who patrolled the city and quelled the 
frequent riots of religious disputants; for all of whom, Jew or 
Christian, Gnostic or Heathen, they had a bluff and impartial 
contempt. 

In the more menial offices you see the lower class mixed 
Egyptians, the descendants of the aboriginal populace, perchance, 
crowds ofthem. ‘Thousands of Ethiopians and negroes also in the 
brightest possible colours. 

' There, too, you see bands of monks from the Thebaid, many 
from Mount Nitria, two or three days’ journey south, into the desert, 
beyond the great lake; they are easily distinguishable, with their 
tangled unkempt Jocks, and foul and filthy skins for sole clothing— 
for the most part a violent, ignorant and ungovernable set of 
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dangerous fanatics. Mixed with them are people in black, ecclesi- 
astics, deacons and officers of the Christian churches. 

Down by the harbours, however, we shall come across many 
other types, difficult to distinguish for the most part because of the 
interblending and mixture. Thousands of them come and go on 
the small ships which crowd the harbours in fleets. Many are 
akin to the once great nation of the Hittites; Phoenician and 
Carthaginian sailor-folk in numbers, and traders from far more 
distant ports. : 

Jews everywhere and those akin to Jews, in all the trading 
parts; some resembling Afghans; ascetics, too, from Syria, Essenes, 
perchance, or Therapeutee, paying great attention to cleanliness. 
Also a few tall golden-haired people, Goths and Teutons, extremely 
contemptuous of the rest, whom they regard as an effeminate crowd, 
big, tall, strong, rough fellows. A few Persians also and more 
distant Orientals. 

Perhaps, however, you are more interested in the Christian 
populace, a most mixed crowd without and within. The city 
ecclesiastics are busied more with politics than with religion; the 
rest of the faithful can be divided into two classes offering widely 
different presentments of Christianity. 

On the one hand the lowest classes and monks, bigoted and 
ignorant, contemptuous of all education, in religion the prototype 
of modern evangelical sects and “salvation armies,” devoted to the 
cult of the martyrs, thirsting for the blood of the Jews, and wild to 
overthrow every statue and raze every temple to the ground; on the 
other hand, a set of refined disputants, philosophical theologians 
and Gnostics, arguing always, eager to enter the lists with the Pagan 
philosophers, spending their lives in public discussions, while the 
crowds who come to hear them are mostly indifferent to the right 
or wrong of the matter, and applaud every debating point with con- 
temptuous impartiality, enjoying the wrangle from the point of view 
of a refined scepticism. 


‘LHE LIBRARY: 


But we must hasten on with our task and complete our sketch 
of the city with a brief reference to two of its most famous institu- 
tions, the Library and Museum. Even if most of us have had no 
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previous acquaintance with the topography of Alexandria, and are 
perfectly ignorant of the history of its schools, we have at any rate 
all heard of its world-famed Library. 

When the kingdom of Alexander was divided among his 
generals, the rich kingdom of Egypt fell to the lot of Plotemy L., 
called Soter, the Saviour. Believing that Greek culture was the 
most civilizing factor in the known world, and Greek methods the 
most enlightened, Soter determined not only to make a sinall Greece 
in Egypt, but also to make his court at Alexandria the asylum of 
all the learning of the Grecian world. Fired with this noble 
ambition he founded a Museum or University, dedicated to the arts 
and sciences, and a Library. Had not Aristotle, the philosopher, 
taught his great leader, Alexander, the art of government; and 
should not the chief of his generals therefore gather together all 
the works that dealt with so useful a science? Fortunately, 
however, the original plan of a mere political library was 
speedily abandoned and more universal views prevailed. It is, how- 
ever, not unlikely that Ptolemy, as an Egyptian ruler, did but found 
a new library for his capital in emulation of the many libraries 
already existing in that ancient land. We have only to recall the 
vast collection of Osymandyas at Thebes, the ‘Remedy of the 
Soul,” to be persuaded of the fact. Therefore, though the Alexan- 
drian Library was the first great public Grecian library, it was by no 
means the first in Egypt. Nor was it even the first library in 
Greece, for Polycrates of Samos, Pisistratus and Eucleides of 
Athens, Nicocrates of Cyprus, Euripides, the poet, and Aristotle 
himself, had all large collections of books. 

T’o be brief, the first collection was placed in the part of the 
royal palaces, near the Canopic Gate, the chief of these palaces being 
called the Bruchion, close to the Museuin. A librarian anda staff were 
appointed—an ariny of copyists and calligraphists. There were 
also scholars to revise and correct the texts, and chorizontes 
(xwpiCovres) to select the authentic and best editions; also makers of 
catalogues, categories and analytics. 

Under the first Ptolemies the collecting of books became quite 
a mania. Ptolemy Soter had letters sent to all the reigning 
sovereigns begging for copies of every work their country pos- 
sessed, whether of poets, logographers, or writers of sacred aphor- 
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isms, orators, sophists, doctors, medical philosophers, historians, etc. 
Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) commissioned every captain of a vessel 
to bring him MSS., for which he paid so royally that many forgeries 
were speedily put on the market. Attalus and Eumenes, kings of 
Pergamus, in north-west Asia Minor, established a rival library in 
their capital, and prosecuted the search for books with such ardour 
that the library of Aristotle, bequeathed to Theophrastus and handed 
on to Neleus of Scepsis, had to be buried to escape the hands of 
their rapacious collectors, only to find its way, however, to Alexan- 
dria at last. Philadelphus accordingly issued an order against 
the exportation of papyrus from Egypt, and thus the rival collectors 
of Pergamus had to be content with vellum; hence some say, 
pergamene, parchemin, parchment. The commerce of MSS. was 
carried on throughout all Greece, Rhodes and Athens being the 
chief marts. 

Thus Alexandria became possessed of the most ancient MSS. 
of Homer and Hesiod and the cyclic poets; of Plato and Aristotle, 
of A’schylus, Sophocles and Euripides, and many other treasures. 

Moreover, large numbers of translators were employed to turn 
the books of other nations into Greek. Some of the sacred books of 
the Ethiopians, Indians, Persians, Elamites, Babylonians, Chal- 
deans, Romans, Phcenicians, and Syrians were translated, and the 
septuagint version of the Hebrew bible was added to the number, 
not without miracle, if we are to believe the legend recounted by 
Josephus. 

Even by the time of Ptolemy III. (Energetes) the Bruchion 
could not contain all the books, and a fresh nucleus was established 
in the buildings of the Serapeum, on the other side of the city, but 
not in the temple itself with its four hundred pillars, of all of 
which Pompey’s Pillar alone remains to us. 

What a wealth of books in so short a time! Even in the times 
of the first three Ptolemies, we read of 400,000 rolls or volumes. 
What then must have been the number in later years? Some say 


they exceeded a million rolls and papyri. Let us, however, remem- 


ber that a “ book” or “roll” was generally nota volume as with us, 
but rather the chapter of a work. We read of men writing “ six 
thousand books”! ‘The rolls had to be comparatively small, for the 
sake of convenience, and a work usually had as many rolls as it 
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contained chapters. We must, therefore, bearing this in mind, be 
on our guard against exaggerating the size of the great Library. 

The Serapeum, however, soon contained as many books as the 
Bruchion, and all went well till 47 B.c., when the great fire which 
destroyed Czesar’s fleet, burnt the Bruchion to the ground. An 
imaginative chronicler, Lucian, asserts that the glow of the confla- 
gration could be seen as far as Rome! 

So they had to rebuild the Bruchion, and put into the new 
building the famous library of Pergamus, which the city had 
bequeathed to the Senate, and which the infatuated Mark Antony 
handed over to Cleopatra, last of the Ptolemies. 

When the glory of Alexandria began to depart, its library 
began to share its fate. Julian, the emperor (360-363) took many 
volumes to enrich his own library; when the Christian fanatics in 
387 stormed the Serapeum, they razed the temple to its foundation, 
and nothing of the library was left but the empty shelves. Finally 
in 641 Amru, general of Omar, second in succession to the Prophet, 
fed the furnaces of the 4,000 baths of Alexandria for full six months 
with the Bruchion’s priceless treasures. If what the rolls contained 
were in the Koran, they were useless, if what they taught were not 
in the Koran, they were pernicious; in either case burn them! 
Some Mohammedan apologists have lately tried to whitewash 
Omar; but he is as little to be excused as the Christian barbarians 
who devastated the shelves of the Serapeum. 


THE MUSEUM. 


Such was the written material on which the scholars, scientists 
and philosophers of Alexandria had to work. And not only was 
there a library, but also a kind of university, called the Museum, 
dedicated to the arts and sciences, and embracing among other 
things an observatory, an amphitheatre of anatomy, a vast botanical 
garden, an immense menagerie, and many other collections of thing's 
useful for physical research. 

It was an institution conceived on a most liberal plan, an 
assembly of savants, lodged in a palace, richly endowed with the 
liberality of princes, exempt from public charges. Without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, with no imposed regulations, no set 
plan of study or lecture lists, the members of this distinguished 
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assembly were left free to prosecute their researches and studies 
untrammelled and unhampered. In theirranks were innumerable 
poets, historians, geometricians, mathematicians, astronomers, 
translators, critics, commentators, physicians, professors of natural 
science, philologists, grammiarians, archzeologists, in brief, savants of 
all sorts laying the first foundations of those researches which 
have once more in our own time, after the lapse of centuries, 
claimed the attention of the world. True, the Museum of Alexan- 
dria made but faltering steps where we to-day stride on with such 
assurance; but the spirit and method was the same, feeble compared 
on our strength, but the same spirit now made strong by palin- 
genesis. 

Very like was the temper then, in the last three centuries before 
the modern era, to the temper that has marked the last three 
centuries of our own time. Religion had lost its hold on the 
educated ; scepticism and ‘“‘science” and misunderstood Aristotelian 
philosophy were alone worthy of a man of genius. ‘There were 
“emancipated women” too, “dialectical daughters,” common 
enough in those latter days of Greece. 

Had not, thought these schoolmen, their great founder, 
Alexander, conquered the political world by following the advice of 
his master Aristotle? ‘They, also, would follow the teaching of the 
famous Stagirite, who had mapped out heaven and earth and all 
things therein, and soon they too would conquer what else of the 
world there was to be conquered, both natural and intellectual. It 
seemed so probable then, so simple and logical. It seems to be 
probable even now to some minds ! 

So they set to work with their commenting, and criticizing, 
their philologizing, their grammar, and accentuation, their cate- 
gorizing and cataloguing. ‘They set to work to measure things; 
being pupils of Euclid, they attempted to measure the distance 
of the sun from the earth, and Eratosthenes, by copper armillee, or 
circles for determining the equinox, calculated the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and by further researches calculated the circumference of 
the earth; he also mapped out the world from all the books of travel 
and earth-knowledge in the great Library. In mechanics, Archi- 
medes solved the mysteries of the lever and hydrostatic pressure 
which are the basis of our modern hydrostatics and _ statics. 
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Hipparchus too thought out a theory of the heavens, upside down 
in fact, but correct enough to calculate eclipses and the rest, and 
this three hundred years later, under the Antonines, was revamped 
by a certain Ptolemy, a commentator merely and not an inventor, 
the patent now standing in his name. Hipparchus was also the 
father of plane and spherical trigonometry. 

But enough has already been said to give us an idea of the 
temper of the times, and it would be too long to dwell on the long 
list of famous names in other departinents, encyclopzedists and 
gramimarians like Callimachus and Aristophanes; poets such as 
Theocritus. 

Thus with the destruction of the building in the fire of Czesar’s 
fleet and with the Roman conquest the first Museum came to an end. 
It is true that a new Museum was established in the reign of 
Claudius (41-50 A.p.), but it was a mere shadow of its former self, 
no true home of the muses, but the official auditorium of the weari- 
some writings of an emperor-scribbler. Claudius had written in 
Greek, magis tnepte quam tneleganter, as Suetonius remarks, eight 
books of a history of Carthage, and twenty books of a history of 
Etruria. He would, therefore, establish a Museum and have his 
precious writings read to sycophant professordom once a year at 
least. ‘Thus passed away the glory of that incarnation of scholar- 
ship and science; it was a soulless thing at best, marking a period 
of unbelief and scepticism, and destined to pass away when once 
iman woke again to the fact that he was a soul. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE SOPHISTS. 


And what of the schools of so-called philosophy during this 
period? ‘They, too, were barren enough. ‘The old sages of Greece 
were no more. Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle had 
passed from the sight of mortals. The men who followed them 
were for the most part word-splitters and phrase-weavers. Dialectic 
arguers of the Megaran school, Eristics or wranglers, Pyrrhonists or 
doubters, Cyrenaics who believed in the senses alone as the only 
avenues of knowledge, pessimists aud aunihilationists, a host of 
later Sceptics, Cynics, Epicureans, Academics, Peripatetics, and 
Stoics. Epicureans who sought to live comfortably, Stoics who, in 
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opposition to Plato’s doctrine of social virtues, asserted the solitary 
dignity of human individualism. 

After the three great reigns of the first Ptolemies, Alexandria 
fell morally together with its rulers; for one hundred and eighty 
years “sophists wrangled, pedants fought over accents and readings 
with the true odzwm grammaticum,” till Cleopatra, like Helen, 
betrayed her country to the Romans, and Egypt became a tributary 
province. So far there had been no philosophy in the proper 
sense of the word; that did not enter into the curriculum of the 
Museum. 


THE DAWN-LAND. 


Hitherto Alexandria had had no philosophy of her own, but 
now she is destined to be the crucible in which philosophic thought 
of every kind will be fused together, and not only philosophy, but 
more important still religio-philosophy and theosophy of every kind 
will be poured into the melting pot, and many strange systems and 
a few things admirably good and true will be moulded out of the 
matter cast into this seething crucible. So far the Grecian genius 
has only thought of airing its own methods and views before the 
east. Into Egypt, Syria, Persia, into India even, it has flitted and 
sunned itself. It has taken many a year to convince Greek com- 
placency that the period of world-genius is not bounded on one 
hand by Homer and on the other by Aristotle. Slowly but 
remorselessly it is borne in upon Hellenic ingenuity that there is 
an antiquity in the world beside which it is a mere parventu. 
The Greek may despise the Orientals and call them mere “‘ barbar” 
or Barbarians, because they are strangers to the Attic tongue, but 
the Barbarian is to laugh last and laugh best after all, for he has a 
carefully guarded heirloom of wisdom, which he has not yet quite 
forgotten. The Greeks have had the tradition, too, but have now 
forgotten it; they have replaced Orpheus by Homer, and Pythagoras 
and the real Plato by Aristotle. ‘Their mysteries are now masonic 
and no longer real, except for the very very few. 

And if the Greek despised the Barbarian, the Barbarian, in 
his turn, thought but little of the Greek. ‘You Greeks are but 
children, O Solon,” said the wise priest of Sais to the Attic law- 
giver. ‘You Greeks misunderstand and change the sacred myths 
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you have adopted; fickle and careless, and superficial in things 
religious”—such was the criticism of the ancient Barbarian on 
the young and innovating Greek. 

Slowly but surely the wisdom of the Feyptdte of the 
Babylonians and Chaldzeans, and its reflection in some of the 
Jewish doctors, of Persia, too, and even of India, begins to react 
on the centre of Grecian thought, and religion and all the great 
problems of the human soul begin to oust mere scholasticism, beaux 
arts and belles lettres, from the schools; Alexandria is no longer to be 
a mere literary city, but a city of philosophy in the old sense of the 
term; it is to be wisdom-loving; not that it will eventually succeed 
even in this, but it will try to succeed. 

There is to be a new method too. The concealed and hidden 
for so many centuries will be discussed and analyzed: there will 
be eclecticism, or a choosing out and synthesizing; there will be 
syncretism and a mingling of the most heterogeneous elements into 
some sorry patchwork; there will be analogeticism or comparison 
and correspondencing ; efforts to discover a world-religion ; to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable; to synthesize as well science, philosophy and 
religion ; tocreate a theosophy. It will fail, for the race is nearing 
its end; it is the searching for truth at the end of a long life with 
an old brain, with too many old tendencies and prejudices to eradi- 
cate. ‘Ihe race will die and the souls that ensouled it will go out of 
incarnation, to reappear in due time when the wheel has turned. 
The old race is to be replaced with new blood and new physical 
vigour; but the mind of the new race is incapable of grasping the 
problems of its predecessors; Goths, Teutons, Vandals, Huns, 
Celts, Britons, and Arabs are bodies for a far less developed batch 
of souls; true the new race will also grow and develop and in its 
turn reach to manhood and old age, and far transcend its prede- 
cessor in every way; but when a child it will think as a child, 
when a manas a man, and when aged as the aged. What could 
the barbarian Huns and Goths and Arabs make of the great problems 
that confronted the highly civilized Alexandrians ? 


THE NEw RELIGION. 


For the new race a new religion therefore, suited to its needs, 
suited perchance to its genius, suited to its age. What its origins 
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were are so far shrouded in impenetrable obscurity; what the real 
history of its founder was is confessedly unknown to all but—the 
uneducated. 

This much, however, is certain, that a new key-note was struck 
for the tuning up of the new instrument. It is always a dangerous 
thing to generalize too freely, and paint the past in too staring 
splashes of colour, for in human affairs we find nothing unmixed ; 
good was mixed with evil in the old method, and evil with good in 
the new. ‘The new method was to throw open to all mena small 
portion of the sacred mysteries and secret teachings of the few. 
The new religion itself professed to throw open ‘“‘everything”; and 
many believed that it had revealed all that was revealable. That was 
because they were as yet children. So bright was the light to them 
that they perforce believed it came directly from the God of all gods, 
or rather from God alone, for they would have no more of gods; 
the gods were straightway transmuted into devils. The “ many” 
had begun to play with psychic and spiritual forces, let loose from the 
mysteries, and the ‘‘many” went mad for atime, and has not yet 
regained its sanity. 

Let us dwell on this intensely interesting phenomenon for a few 
moments. 

It is true that in the Roman Empire, which had just reduced 
the ‘‘ world” to its sway, and thus politically united so many streams 
of ancient civilization and barbarism into one ocean, things were in 
a very parlous state, morally and socially. The ancient order was 
beginning to draw to an end. Political freedom and independence 
were of the past, but intellectual and religious tolerance were still 
guaranteed, for so far the ancient world knew not the meaning of 
intolerance. 

States were politically subordinated to the control of the 
Ceesars, but the religious institutions of such states, on which their 
very lives and polities depended, were left in absolute freedom. 
Nevertheless the spirit of reality had long left the ancient institutions, 
they were still maintained as part and parcel of statecraft, and as 
necessary for the people, who must have a cult, and festivals, and 
religious shows, then as now; but few took the matter really seri- 
ously. For the educated there was philosophy, and the shadow of 
the ancient mysteries, 
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But these things were not for the people, not for the unedu- 
cated ; the priestly orders had forgotten their duties, and using their 
knowledge for self-aggrandizement, had now almost entirely for- 
gotten what they once had known. It is an old, old story. The 
ancient church was corrupt, the ancient state enslaved. There 
must be a protest; partly right, partly wrong, as usual good and 
evil protesting against evil and good. 

It is true that the mysteries are free and open to all—who are 
worthy. 

It is true that morals and virtues are absolutely essential pre- 
requisites—but not these alone. 

It is true that there is One God—not Jehovah. 

It is true that there are many gods—not to be worshipped. 

It is true that philosophy alone cannot solve the problem—but 
it must not be neglected. 

It is true that all men may be saved—but not rather the poor 
than the rich, the ignorant than the learned. 

There is no middle ground in protestantism in things religious; 
it flies to the opposite pole. Therefore, we are to have for the new 
order, a wild intolerance, a glorification of ignorance, a wholesale 
condemnation. A social upheaval, followed by a political triumph. 
One thing, however, is acquired definitely, a new lease of life for 
belief. 

It was good to believe with all one’s heart after so much dis- 
belief; it was good to make virtue paramount as the first all- 
necessary step to a knowledge of God. It was good to set aside the 
things of the body and love the things of the soul; it was good to 
bring reality of life once more into the heart of men. 

What might have been if more temperate counsels had prevailed, 
who can say ? 

The main fact is that one race was dying and another being 
born. ‘The memories of the past crowded into the old brain, but 
the new brain was unable to remember. As one decayed the other 
grew and replaced it, and the phenomena presented during the 
centuries of the change are of the most intricate and amazing 
nature. One memory alone succeeded in impressing itself on the 
new brain, suited perhaps to the vigorous and warlike races that 
were to replace the old races of the Roman Empire, and that was 
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the Jewish tradition in its crudest form. It would, however, be 
too long to go further into the matter and show why the Jews them- 
selves, with the exception of a very few, did not accept the new 
religion, and why the Christians based themselves on the Jewish 
tradition. 

It is enough to remark, that the Jewish populace looked for a 
leader to restore their political fortunes and physical well-being, 
while the first Christians, being all Jews, so interwove their tradition 
with Judaism, that it subsequently could not be disentangled with- 
out entire destruction. 

And though the beliefs of the Jewish and Christian populace 
were wide apart, and both the antipodes of those of the Pagan popu- 
lace, nevertheless the learned among the Rabbis and the best of the 
Christian theologians show many points of similarity, and both the 
latter, in some things, are in close contact with the views of our 
philosophers. The most famous schools of the Rabbis and of the 
Christian theologians, moreover, are at Alexandria, and so we will 
conclude our introductory chapter with a few remarks on these 
Jewish and Christian Schools. 

G. R. S. Meap. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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HARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 


Vi Tae ‘Carist. 


AROUND the dogmia of the incarnation have been gathered 
many heresies, especially in the early stages of Christianity, before 
it could be truly said that there was any well-defined doctrine. 
Many of the heresies, indeed, are such only according to later ren- 
derings of the faith, which may or may not be more in accord with 
the original teachings, if original teachings there were. 

One of the earliest heresies related to the body of Christ. 
The Docetists held that it was an illusion, a mere appearance, not 
consisting of matter, and taken on by Jesus for the purpose of mani- 
festing himself. This view was probably due to the idea that 
matter itself was evil—that peculiar eastern conception of the duality 
of things, good and evil, spirit and matter, and so on, which tainted 
so many of the Gnostic teachings. According to a modified view 
the body of Jesus was not a mere illusion, but was substantial, only 
of celestial or ethereal substance, and not of ordinary matter. 

The orthodox church rebelled against any such conception, 
which in its opinion would have destroyed the whole plan of salva- 
tion, for to save the race the divine mediator must become as a 
man, and enter an entirely human body. Matter was in itself not 
regarded as an evil, the evil belonging to the soul within the 
body. 

The Judaic side of Christianity culminated in a sect which, 
according to later dogmas, also held heretical views of Christ. This 
aspect of the faith was zealously opposed by Paul, as may be seen 
from various passages in the New Testament, but it is a doubtful 
point as to whether the Jewish view, somewhat similar to the 
Ebionite heresy, was not the earlier Christian teaching, seeing that 
the religion had its origin in Judaism, According to the Ebionites, 
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Jesus was a man, brought into being at birth, and not previously 
existing ; according to some born in the ordinary manner ; and to 
others born by a special action of the Holy Spirit. Hippolytus tells 
us (Contra Hereses, Book VII., chap. xxii.) that they held that all 
who fulfilled the law could become Christs. 

These will serve as examples of the heretical ideas prevalent in 
those times, but other views differing in various ways from those 
described may be found in the records that are left to us. A 
common conception, especially in those schools generally included 
among the Gnostics, was that Jesus was born as a man, but that the 
Christ descended upon him at baptism, and remained until the 
crucifixion. According to one tradition, the cry of Jesus when on 
the cross, ‘“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” was a 
cry of despair on the departure of the spiritual principle, or the 
Christos. 

The orthodox doctrine is briefly as follows. Christ the eternal 
Logos, one in essence with the supreme God, but distinguishable in 
person, incarnated in the form of a man. As such he was not only 
God, but also had a truly human soul, that is, a soul which did not 
exist before birth as a man, but which was made as other souls 
were made, was capable of suffering, and was to be clearly distin- 
guished from his divine nature. It would thus be a heresy to assert, 
as some did, that Jesus had not a human soul, but was wholly 
divine, thus cutting him off from humanity, or on the other hand to 
say that he was a man merely overshadowed by the Logos, for 
according to the scheme it was necessary that a perfect mediator 
should appear, both God and man at one and the same time. 

Origen was one of the exponents of Christian doctrine who had 
most influence in settling the orthodox conception of the incarna- 
tion, though he also on one point, that of the pre-existence of the 
human soul of Jesus, stepped outside of the orthodox limits made 
at a later date. In his writings the relation between the man Christ 
and the God is most elaborately discussed, and some views are put 
forward which would now appear to be very advanced, but which 
at that time were not generally thought to be unorthodox. 

In De Principits, Book II., chap. vi., “On the Incarnation of 
Christ,” occurs the following passage : 


“But since, agreeably to the faculty of freewill, variety and 
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diversity characterized the individual souls, so that one was 
attached with a warmer love to the Author of its being, and 
another with a feebler and weaker regard, that soul (anima) regard- 
ing which Jesus said, ‘No one shall take my life (antmam) from 
me,’ inhering, from the beginning of the creation, and afterwards, 
inseparably and indissolubly in Him, as being the Wisdom and 
Word of God, and the Truth and the true Light, and receiving 
Him wholly and passing into His light and splendour, was made 
with Him in a pre-eminent degree one spirit, according to the 
promise of the apostle to those who ought to imitate it, that ‘he 
who is joined to the Lord is one spirit.’ This substance of a soul, 
then, being intermediate between God and the flesh—it being 
impossible for the nature of God to intermingle with a body with- 
out an intermediate instrument—the God-ian is born, as we have 
said, that substance being the intermediary to whose nature it was 
not contrary to assume a body. But neither, on the other hand, 
was it opposed to the nature of that soul, as a rational existence, 
to receive God, into whom, as stated above, as into the Word, and 
the Wisdom, and the Truth, it had already wholly entered. And 
therefore deservedly is it also called, along with the flesh which it 
had assumed, the Son of God, and the Power of God, the Christ, 
and the Wisdom of God, either because it was wholly in the 
Son of God, or because it received the Son of God wholly into 
itself.” 

In this passage is to be found the supposed heretical view of 
the pre-existence of the human or rational soul of Jesus, but the 
distinction made between the Logos and the man is quite within 
the bounds of orthodoxy. 

In Contra Celsum, Book II., chap. ix., he defends the Christian 
idea of Christ against the attack of Celsus, who asks how it is 
possible that a God could be delivered up to punishment. 

“To which we reply, that even we do not suppose the body of 
Jesus, which was then an object of sight and perception, to have 
been God. And why doI say His body? Nay, not even His soul, 
of which it is related, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.’ But as, according to the Jewish manner of speaking, ‘I am 
the Lord, the God of all flesh,’ and ‘Before me there was no God 
formed, neither shall there be after me,’ God is believed to be He 
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who employs the soul and body of the prophet as an instrument ; 
and as, according to the Greeks, he who says: 

“<T know both the number of the sand and the measures of 
the sea, 

““¢ And I understand a dumb man, and hear him who does not 
speak,’ 
is considered to be a god when speaking, and making himself 
heard through the Pythian priestess; so, according to our view, 
it was the Logos God, and Son of the God of all things, who 
spake in Jesus these words, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life’; and these, ‘I am the door’; and these, ‘I am the living 
bread that came down from heaven’; and other expressions similar 
to these. . . . And that the Gospels do not consider Him who 
in Jesus said these words, ‘I am the way, and the truth and 
the life,’ to have been of so circumscribed a nature as to 
have an existence nowhere out of the soul and body of Jesus, is 
evident both from many considerations, and from a few instances of 
the following kind, which we shall quote.” Origen then quotes 
Fohn i. 26; Matthew xviii. 20; xxviii. 20. ‘“‘ And we quote these 
passages, making no distinction between the Son of God and 
Jesus. For the soul and body of Jesus formed, after the economy 
(oikovopia), one being with the Logos of God. Now if, according to 
Paul’s teaching, ‘he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit,’ 
everyone who understands what being joined to the Lord is, and 
who has been actually joined to Him, is one spirit with the Lord; 
how should not that being be one in a far greater and more divine 
degree, which was once united with the Logos of God?” 

On the same general lines is the following passage from Book 
VI., chap. xlvii. 

“Nor is it at all wonderful if we maintain that the soul of 
Jesus is made one with so great a Son of God through the highest 
union with Him, being no longer in a state of separation from 
Him. For the sacred language of Holy Scripture knows of other 
things also, which, although ‘dual’ in their own nature, are con- 
sidered to be, and really are, ‘one’ in respect to one another. It is 
said of husband and wife, ‘they are no longer twain, but one flesh’; 
and of the perfect man, and of him who is joined to the true Lord, 
Word, and Wisdom and ‘T'ruth, that ‘he who is joined to the Lord 
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is one spirit. And if-he who is ‘joined to the Lord is one spirit,’ 
who has been joined to the Lord, the Very Word, and Wisdom and 
Truth, and Righteousness, in a more intimate union, or even ina 
manner at all approaching to it, than the soul of Jesus? And if this 
be so, then the soul of Jesus and God the Word—the first-born of 
every creatttre—are no longer two [but one].” 

In chap. xvii. of the next book, Origen condeimns the idea that 
it was Christ the Son of God who died on the cross. 

“And Jesus Himself, who knew perfectly that one who was to 
die must be a man, said to His accusers, ‘But now ye seek to kill 
me, aiman that hath spoken unto you the truth which I heard of 
God,’ and if in that man as He appeared among men there was 
something divine, namely, the only begotten Son of God, the first- 
born of all creation, one who said of Himself, ‘I am the truth,’ ‘I 
am the life,’ ‘I am the door,’ ‘I am the way,’ ‘I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven,’ of this Being and His nature 
we must judge and reason in a way quite different from that in 
which we judge of the man who was seen in Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ingly, you will find no Christian, however simple he may be, and 
however little versed in critical studies, who would say that He who 
died was ‘the truth,’ ‘the life,’ ‘the way,’ ‘the living bread which 
came down from heaven,’ ‘the resurrection,’ for it was He who 
appeared to us in the form of the man Jesus, who taught us, saying, 
‘I am the resurrection.’ ‘There is no one amongst us, I say, so 
extravagant as to affirm ‘the Life died,’ ‘the Resurrection died.’ ” 

In the following chapter he continues thus : 

“That which is predicted by the prophets is worthy of God, 
that He who is the brightness and express image of the divine 
nature, should come into the world with the wholly human soul 
which was to animate the body of Jesus, to sow the seed of His 
word. . . . He was to be in it indeed, but not in such a way as 
to confine therein all the rays of His glory; and we are not to sup- 
pose that the light of Him who is God the Word is shed forth in no 
other way than in this.” 

There are still other senses in which Christ was regarded 
among the early believers, and may still be regarded. 

From one point of view he is the type of the perfect man, the 
ideal to which the ordinary man is to reach. It was the aim of the 
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“ gnostic,” according to Clement of Alexandria, to reach that height 
through the continued progress of ages, in this life and in the stages 
of existence to follow. ‘his is what Paul speaks of when he writes 
in Ephestans iv. 11-13: 

“And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ; till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

In earlier chapters, evidence has been given of the symbolical 
manner in which, among other tales, the story of Jesus was treated. 
It is a very old idea that Christ may not only be a God and a man, 
but also a power that is within every man, and even that the life of 
Jesus may be a symbol of the way in which that power works, and 
not simply a story of one man’s actions. There is much in the New 
Testament itself which supports this view, especially in the writings 
of Paul. For example in Colosszans, 1. 26, 27, he speaks of “the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and from generations, but 
now is made manifest to his saints, to whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory; whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Again in 2 Corenthzans, xiii. 5, he says: 

“Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith, prove your 
own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobate ?” 

But perhaps the most striking passage is in Gadatzans, iv. 19, 
‘My little children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in you.” 

Origen in Contra Celsum, Book VI., chap. ix., uses a peculiar 
expression with regard to this internal Christ. He compares the 
Platonic division of “name,” ‘ word,” “image,” and knowledge,” 
quoted by Celsus, with the Christian system. 

“Now, according to this division, John is introduced before 
Jesus as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, so as to corre- 
spond with the ‘name’ of Plato; and the second after John, who is 
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pointed out by him, is Jesus, with whom agrees the statement, 
‘the Word became flesh,’ and that corresponds to the ‘word’ of 
Plato. Plato terms the third ‘image,’ but we, who apply the term 
‘image’ to something different, would say with greater precision 
that the mark of the wounds which is made in the soul by the word 
is the Christ, which is each one of us, and this mark is impressed by 
Christ the Word, and whether Christ the wisdom which is in those 
of us who are perfect correspond to the ‘fourth’ element—know- 
ledge—will become known to him who has. the capacity to ascer- 
tain it.” 

This passage unmistakably points to a definitely mystical inter- 
pretation of the Christ idea. There is a Christ which is in each 
one, the mark in fact of humanity, and there is also the full recep- 
tion of the Christ, as “‘the wisdom which is in those of us who are 
Dpertect.” 

In the classification at present used in Theosophical literature, 
the Christ, from this and from other passages, would seem to be the 
Atm or divine spirit which has not descended into the lower planes, 
but remains, so to speak, overshadowing the individual, being at 
the same time the real source of his being. Not individualized in 
the ordinary man, it enters fully only into those who are ‘“‘ perfect.” 
It is possible that Origen in the tse of this term indicated a much 
less lofty stage of development, but at the same time his use of the 
term ‘“‘perfect” denoted a very high level, as we can see from other 
passages, and not the mere entering into the body of the Church and 
becoming one of the faithful, according to its employment by many 
other writers. 

In concluding this series of articles it may be as well to refer 
briefly to the points that have been brought forward. In the first 
place it is clear that in the early Church the idea of a secret teach- 
ing, not made known to the ordinary believer and not written in 
any accessible scripture, but given by Jesus to his nearest disciples, 
was widely held. In connection with this we have also some hints 
of a school within the ordinary Church containing only a chosen 
few, to whom the private teachings of Jesus were transmitted. 
The Church itself was not a mere aggregate of people, but was in 
its ideal form an organic whole, and its divisions and hierarchies 
were not simply for the sake of government, but were symbols of 
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things belonging to higher worlds. The Bible, again, was regarded 
by the more instructed among the early Christians not as a fetish 
to be worshipped, but as a book which required interpretation. It 
was a book which contained, in the form of stories or of history, 
much instruction which had to be extracted from it by study and 
knowledge, and not merely by faith, and it was not to be believed 
literally, as its surface meaning was often absurd and evidently 
false. 

The evidence to be obtained from the earlier writings, that is, 
the writings dating before the Nicene Council, respecting the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul and reincarnation is some- 
what scanty. What references there are, however, show clearly 
that any broad statement as to reincarnation having been a doctrine 
widely held in the Church is inaccurate, to say the least. There 
are distinct indications ofa belief in the existence of the human soul 
before bodily birth, which belief may possibly have been held by 
a considerable section of the Church at one time, but further than 
this we cannot go; and that reincarnation may have existed in the 
primitive group of believers, and have been taught by Jesus is not, 
I think, impossible, judging from some few verses in the New 
Testament, but if this be the case, the teaching was soon forgotten. 

While it is impossible for any religion to go back to the past 
for its strength, or to model itself upon some form long discarded, 
it cannot be denied that there were many points in the Christianity 
of those early times which were more ‘‘advanced” and more 
“modern” than the orthodox Church of recent times. There 
was a freedom, which, until a few years ago, had been stifled, 
century after century loading its accumulation of dogma upon 
the back of the ancient faith, till the refuse of the centuries 
has hidden the original foundation. The future will certainly clear 
away the accumulations, and it remains still to be seen whether 
anything will be saved on which to build a modified faith. Mean- 
while, some, at least, of the ideas of the early Christian writers may 
point the way to a conception of the national religion, which will 
be more in accordance with reason and with spiritual insight than 
the dogmas with which we have been so long familiar. 


A. M. GLass. 
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ANIMAL REINCARNATION. 


As Theosophical teaching upon the subject of animal reincar- 
nation is, so far as I can gather, not only vague and incomplete but 
is also in some instances apparently inconsistent, I wish to place 
certain aspects of it before the readers of LUCIFER for their con- 
sideration. In so doing I would have it understood that this article 
is put forth in order to elicit the opinions of more enlightened 
students rather than to promulgate my own, and is, therefore, written 
in a tentative, and by no means in a didactic spirit. 

I think it well here to insert the definition of reincarnation 

given by Mrs. Besant in her manual entitled Rezncarnation. On 
| p. 1m she says: ‘‘Reincarnation . . . and metempsychosis are 
words which denote a theory of existence, according to which a 
form of visible matter is inhabited by a more ethereal principle which 
outlives its physical encasement and, on the death of the latter, passes 
on immediately, or after an interval, to dwell in some other frame.” 

The subject is not only interesting but instructive. It involves 
the question—is there any persistent principle that reincarnates 
as the “individual” (if I may use the term) of the animal, or is the 
development in the kingdom ew doc, and not in the individual 
entities composing that kingdom? Now the great teaching on 
this, as on most other questions, is to be sought in Zhe Secret 
Doctrine, but The Secret Doctrine is mainly confined to cosmogony 
and to human development—cyclic, racial and individual—in this 
the fourth round; the pre-human and animal progression is but 
little dealt with. I must confess that what little is said on this 
subject is in the main against individual reincarnation in the 
animal world generally, although it is apparently admitted gwoad 
the domesticated animals; even this admission, partial though it 
be, is important for my purpose, as it establishes the existence of 


‘* germ 


a principle in the animal bearing a close analogy to the 
soul ” in man (so lucidly explained by Mrs. Besant) at the time of 
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the advent of the Manasaputra. It will be remembered that 
“man” at that period was of an animal nature save as to his 
physical form, Manas being then only a latent potentiality in him— 
as it was also in the animal. 

We are further told in 7e Secret Doctrine that all the -princi- 
ples exist as latent potentialities in all the kingdoms of nature, and 
are successively and gradually developed. It is only fair to state 
here that in some passages of Zhe Secret Doctrine it is said that the 
development of Manas cow/d not have taken place without the inter- 
vention of the Manasaputra, and that that intervention could not 
take place until suitable bodies were evolved. 

This teaching, is, however, qualified by H. P. B. in Zhe Secret 
Doctrine, Vol. Il. p. 99 (N.E.), where she says: ‘‘They [the Manasa- 
putra] sacrificed themselves for the good and salvation of the Monads 

which otherwise would have had to linger for countless ages 
in irresponsible animal-like, though in appearance human forms.” 

Now this latter teaching establishes the position that Manas 
would have been developed without the intervention of the Madnasaputra : 
certainly only after ages of time; still this would have taken place. 
Now it is important to remember this, as it bears upon the position 
I wish to place before students, vzz., that reincarnation would have 
taken place for the entity or monad inhabiting these senseless shells, 
even had the Manasaputra not assisted in the development. Unless 
this be so individual progress and individual consciousness or soul- 
building could not have gone on. If this position be conceded (and 
I do not apprehend it will be controverted) with regard to these 
‘senseless men,” who are described as animal except as to their 
forms, then I urge that the same principle of individual reincarnation 
should be conceded as to the animal kingdom in general, and not 
alone as to those members of it which are more or less domesticated. 
Now I contend in support of this position, that it is more consonant 
with the great philosophical doctrine of progressive evolution, and 
is also more in accord with the beautiful and all-pervading doctrine 
of Karma, than the teaching which would leave a gap or hiatus in 
evolution, and a glaring inconsistency in the universal application of 
Karma, a law which we are told applies mz¢atis mutandzs to all the ' 
kingdoms and not to man alone. Why should the theory of re- 
incarnation be made only to apply when certain forms had been 
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evolved, although the entities inhabiting those forms differed in 
nothing from the animal entities of lower physical types? May it 
not be that this restriction is due mainly to man’s arrogant 
assumption of his own superiority, rather than to his willingness to 
concede to his lower brethren a position so near his own ? 

Iam aware that this view appears quite inconsistent with the 
majority of Theosophical teachings, and I quite see the many 
difficulties that are involved in trying to reconcile the few isolated 
readings which support my position with this majority. But if 
there be not in the animal a persistent individuality or entity that 
reincarnates for its own teaching, then why should the animal 
suffer torture and misery, often, for the greater part of its life? This 
suffering is not in the atoms or molecules, but, asin man, in the body 
of sensation. We are taught that out of suffering we obtain expe- 
rience and build character; is this not to obtain with the animal, 
and to inure to its future benefit? As it is the animal and not the 
atoms that suffer, Karma would give the animal and not the atoms 
the benefit. Many writers rather avoid the question of animals 
suffering, or minimize it by saying that they do not suffer so much 
as man. Mrs. Besant, for instance, says that an animal with a 
broken leg will lie down and eat the grass around it, but so will a 
man with a broken limb eat his food, if he be hungry and the food 
palatable! I do not hold this to be a satisfactory statement, or 
rather excuse. Surely unless the animal has in a previous life 
earned this Karma, or unless it is to benefit by it in the future, it is 
difficult to comprehend the law of Karina! 

I have known both wild and domesticated animals exhibit 
most beautiful and unselfish affection, almost amounting to devotion, 
to their progeny ; is this all to be lost to the entity, or is it simply 
to advance the atoms for ‘‘iman’s” use ? 

The question might be narrowed down to this: Is progressive 
development in the animal kingdom a development of the kingdom 
only, or of the individuals of that kingdom? If the latter be true, 
then must it not be done by the reincarnation of the animal entity? 

I next wish to point out a few passages from prominent Theoso- 
phical writers which seem to support the position I advocate. 

In LUCIFER, vol. vi., p. 336, in reply to a question on cruelty to 
animals, the following statement is made, presumably by H. P. B., 
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as she was then one of the editors: “Animals do not suffer so 
keenly as human beings, and do not remember suffering, unless 
reminded, etc. . . . Animals again are almost immediately 
reincarnated in higher animal organisms. Suffering, moreover, is 
the cause of knowledge, so that the incarnating entity gains experi- 
ence, although the organism is tortured to death.” 

Now here it will be noted that the words are “animals [not 
their atoms] are almost immediately reincarnated”; again, she 
speaks of an ‘“‘incarnating entity.” These passages seem to me to 
indicate that H. P. B. herself accepted the doctrine of animal rein- 
carnation, and that she does not confine the quality to domesticated 
animals only. 

In Theosophical Stftengs, vol. 111., No. 7, in an article entitled 
“ Wave Animals Souls?” p. 5, 4. seg., 2 P. Bi says: Dhesaz@enu 
an animal is also called wephesh. It is by development that the 
soul becomes sfzrzt, both being the lower and the higher rungs of 
one and the same ladder whose basis is the universal soul or 
spirit.” 

The following statement will startle some: ‘‘ The irrational 
soul of a dog or a frog divine and zwmortal as our own souls are!’ 
they are sure to exclaim ; du¢ so they are.” 

On p. 7 she says: ‘Christians . . . limit it to man, tothe ex- 
clusion of animals. The students of the Secret Doctrine explain 
it by the successive renovation and perfection of forms on the scale 
of objective and subjective being, and in a long series of evolution- 
ary transformations from animal to man and upward.” 

On p. 8 she adds: “Hither both [the brute and the man] are 
endowed by nature with . . . sow, or neither the one nor the 
other is so endowed.” 

Much more, did space permit, might be quoted from this article, 
but I will rather commend it to my readers, adding only the follow- 
ing: ‘The animal is endowed with intelligence, and once this is 
settled, we have but to repeat Thomas Aquinas’ definition of intelli- 
gence—‘ the prerogative of man’s immortal sozd’—to see that the 
same is due to the animal” (p. 15). ‘‘’I‘he two ‘ souls’ are identical 
in man and beast” (p.17). ‘‘Animals are creatures as eternal as 
we ourselves ” (p. 23). 

The Véhan of September, 1895, p. 6 (I think the author is Mr. 
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Mead), Zhe Vahan of February 1st, 1896, Zhe Prashnottara, Vol. V., 
No. 56, in an article entitled “‘The Pilgrimage of the Soul,” are all 
more or less vague and undefined on this subject, but apparently 
indicate that the writers are open to conviction from either side. 

That what is called the ‘‘ germ” of Manas is enfolded in Kama 
is admitted. Mrs. Besant uses this germ theory with great force as 
an illustration, and ‘as such it is most apt and admirable, but it 
must not be forced farther than an illustration or turned into an 
identity, as if so it seems to me it would be faulty when taken 
in connection with the statement that Manas would have been evolved 
after ages of time without the intervention of the Manasaputra. 
Then Mrs. Besant in Zhe Self and zts Sheaths, p. 56, says: ‘There 
is no possibility of growth unless from outside some new force shall 
Brice.” 

In Zhe Birth and Evolution of the Soul she says: ‘‘ But you do 
not get in the wild animal much of what you may call ideal creation 

that is, you have not here present much of what we know as 
mind. . . the qualities which technically are called perception 
and recollection.” Now when the words “not much” are used, I 
contend that the word “‘some” is implied or admitted—z.e., that 
some amount of “mind,” and not only the germ of mind, is by her 
admitted to be existent in the wild animal. 

In LUCIFER for December, 1895, pp. 310, 311, Mrs. Besant accepts 
the position I have taken from 7Zhe Secret Doctrine that after 
immense periods of time Manas would have evolved in the senseless 
shells of humanity without theadvent of the Manasaputra ; if so, these 
senseless shells must have had ‘‘ reincarnation,” and if sowhy should 
not the animals also undergo it as they are of like nature save as to 
their forms ? 


Mrs. Besant says: “‘The great majority of the human race 
: were not left to evolve by the mere force of the lower 
nature . . . which in the course of unnumbered years would 


have evolved intelligence, and would have brought about intellectual 
development even had They not come.” 

Then on pp. 317 and 318: ‘Still more strongly do these 
principles apply to the evolution of the animal kingdom, and 


* [This is said of a plant after sex has arisen; but there are many plants in 
which a new individual arises from a spore.—A. B 
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especially of the higher animals, for here there are some that come 
within measurable touch of the higher cycle of evolution in which 
the persisting individual begins to be.” ‘‘ When the I is developed 
inananimal . . . then that animal is lifted out of the course 
of animal evolution, and will be ready, etc. .-. . there are 
always leading types in each great division who are ready for 
individualization.” 

I also wish readers to refer to Mrs. Besant’s 7heosophy and tts 
Teachings, pp. 15 and 16, where she again admits that Manas would 
have evolved without the intervention of the Manasaputra. 

May it not be that in the most advanced stage of Kama, when 
it is verging on Manas, it becomes in the animal a reincarnating 
aura or principle, as being the best it has and the most worthy to 
be carried on in its individual progress ? 

Having gone so far, Iam quite aware that it may be asked: If 
this persistent principle be conceded to the animal, why should it 
not be applied to the vegetable and mineral kingdoms? Iam not 
concerned to answer that question, as it is not within the scope of 
this article, but I may in return propound the question, why not ? 
Why should not the highest evolved principles of each individual 
of each kingdom be preserved to it? As I said at the beginning, 
the question is—are we to confine the theory of progressive evolu- 
tion to each kingdom ev d/oc, or to include each individual in that 
scheme ? 

Iam a very great lover of all animals, and I confess I should 
like it established that the animal has in it a principle which 
entitles it to say: 


‘“Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.’ 


N. A. Knox. 
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MAN AND HIS BODIES. 
III.—TuHEr Minp Bopirs—(contenued). 
(Continued from p. 130.) 


(6) The Causal Body.—l,et us now pass on to the second mind- 
body, known by its own distinctive name of causal body. The 
name is due to the fact that all the causes reside in this body which 
manifest themselves as effects on the lower planes. This body is the 
“body of Manas,” the form-aspect of the individual, of the true 
man. It is the receptacle, the storehouse, in which all the man’s 
treasures are stored for eternity, and it grows as the lower nature 
hands up more and more that is worthy to be built into its structure. 
The causal body is that into which everything is woven which can 
endure, and in which are stored the germs of every quality, to be 
carried over to the next incarnation; thus the lower manifestations 
depend wholly on the growth and development of this man for 
‘““whom the hour never strikes.” 

The causal body, it is said above, is the form aspect of the 
individual. Until that comes into existence there is no man; there 
may be the physical and etheric tabernacles prepared for his habita- 
tion; passions, emotions and appetites may gradually be gathered 
to form the kamic nature in the astral body; but there is not man 
until the growth through the physical and astral planes has been 
accomplished, and until the matter of the mind-plane is beginning 
to show itself within the evolved lower bodies. When, by the power 
of the Self preparing its own habitation, the matter of the mind- 
plane begins slowly to evolve, then there is a downpouring from 
the great ocean of Atma-Buddhi which is ever brooding over the 
evolution of man—and this, as it were, meets the upward-growing, 
unfolding mind-stuff, comes into union with it, fertilizes it, and at 
that point of union the causal body, the individual, is formed. 
Those who are able to see in those lofty regions say that this form- 
aspect of the true man is like a delicate film of subtlest matter, just 
visible, marking where the individual begins his separate life; that 
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delicate, colourless film of subtle matter is the body that lasts through 
the whole of the human evolution, the thread on which all the lives 
are strung, the re-incarnating Sfitratma, the ‘“‘thread-self.” It is 
the receptacle of all which is in accordance with the Law, of every 
attribute which is noble and harmonious, and therefore enduring. 
It is that which marks the growth of man, the stage of evolution to 
which he has attained. Every great and noble thought, every pure 
and lofty emotion, is carried up and worked into his substance. 

Let us take the life of an ordinary man and try to see how 
much of that life will pass upwards for the building of the causal 
body, and let us imagine it pictorially as a delicate film; it is to be 
strengthened, to be made beautiful with colour, made active with 
life, made radiant and glorious, increasing in size as the man grows 
and developes. At a low stage of evolution he is not showing much 
mental quality, but rather he is manifesting much passion, much 
appetite. He feels sensations and seeks them; they are the things 
to which he turns. It is as though this inner life of the man put 
forth a little of the delicate matter of which it is composed, and 
round that the mind-body gathers; and the mind-body puts forth 
into the astral world, and there comes into contact with the astral 
body, and becomes connected with it, so that a bridge is formed 
along which anything capable of passing can pass. ‘The man sends 
his thoughts downwards by this bridge into the world of sensations, 
of passions, of animal life, and the thoughts intermingle with all 
these animal passions and emotions; thus the mind-body becomes 
entangled with the astral body, and they adhere to each other and 
are difficult to separate when the time of death comes. But if the 
man, during the life which he is spending in these lower regions, has 
an unselfish thought, a thought of service to someone he loves, and 
makes some sacrifice in order to do service to his friend, he has then 
set up something that is able to endure, something that is able to 
live, something that has in it the nature of the higher world; that 
can pass upwards to the causal body and be worked into its sub- 
stance, making it more beautiful, giving it, perhaps, its first touch 
of intensity of colour; perhaps all through the man’s life there will 
only be a few of these things that are able to endure, to serve as 
food for the growth of the real man. So the growth is very slow, 
for all the rest of his life does not aid it; all his evil tendencies, born 
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of ignorance and fed by exercise, have their germs drawn inward 
and thrown into latency as the astral body which gave them home 
and form is dissipated in the astral world; they are drawn inward 
into the mind-body and lie latent there, lacking material for 
expression in the devachanic world ; when the mind-body in its turn 
perishes, they are drawn into the causal body, and there still lie 
latent, as in suspended animation. ‘They are thrown outwards as 
the E’go, returning to earth-life, reaches the astral world, reappearing 
there as evil tendencies brought over from the past. ‘Thus the causal 
body might be spoken of as the storehouse of evil as well as good, 
being all that remains of the man after the lower vehicles are dissi- 
pated, but the good is worked into its texture and aids its growth, 
while the evil, with the exception noted below, remains as germ. 

But the evil which a man works in life, when he puts into its 
execution his thought, does more injury to the causal body than 
merely to lie latent in it, as the germ of future sin and sorrow. It is 
not only that the evil does not help the growth of the true man, but 
where it is subtle and persistent it drags away, if the expression 
may be permitted, something of the individual himself. If vice 
be persistent, if evil be continually followed, the mind-body becomes 
so entangled with the astral that after death it cannot free itself 
entirely, and some of its very substance is torn away from it, and 
when the astral dissipates this goes back to the mind-stuff of the 
mind-world and is lost to the individual; in this way, if we think 
again of our image of a film, or bubble, it may be to some extent 
thinned by vicious living—not only delayed in its progress, but 
something wrought upon it which makes it more difficult to build 
into. It is as though the film were in some way affected as to capa- 
city of growth, sterilised or atrophied to some extent. Beyond this, 
in ordinary cases, the harm wrought to the causal body does 
not go. 

But where the Ego has become strong both in intellect and 
will without at the same time increasing in unselfishness and love, 
where it contracts itself round its own separated centre instead of 
expanding as it grows, building a wall of selfishness around it and 
using its developing powers for the “I” instead of for the all; in 
such cases arises the possibility alluded to in so many of the world- 


scriptures, of more dangerous and ingrained evil, of the Ego setting 
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itself consciously against the law, of fighting deliberately against 
evolution. ‘Then the causal body itself, wrought on by vibrations 
on the mental plane of intellect and will, but both turned to selfish 
ends, shows the dark hues which result from contraction, and loses 
the dazzling radiance which is its characteristic property. Such 
harm cannot be worked by a poorly developed Ego nor by ordinary 
passional or mental faults; to effect injury so far-reaching the Ego 
must be highly evolved, and must have its energies potent on the 
mAnasic plane. ‘Therefore is it that ambition, pride, and the powers 
of the intellect used for selfish aims are so far more dangerous, so 
far more deadly in their effects, than the more palpable faults of the 
lower nature, and the “‘ Pharisee” is often further from the “ king- 
dom of God” than ‘the publican and the sinner.” Along this line 
is developed the “black magician,” the man who conquers passion 
and desire, developes will and the higher powers of the mind, not 
to gladly offer them as forces to help forward the evolution of the 
whole, but in order to grasp all he can for himself as unit, to hold 
and not to share. These set themselves to maintain separation as 
against unity, they strive to retard instead of to quicken evolution ; 
therefore they vibrate in discord with the whole instead of in har- 
mony, and are in danger of that rending of the Ego which means 
the loss of all the fruits of evolution. 

All of us who are beginning to understand something of this 
causal body can make its evolution a definite object in our life ; we 
can strive to think unselfishly and so contribute to its growth and 
activity. Life after life, century after century, millennium after 
millennium, this evolution of the individual proceeds, and in aiding 
its growth by conscious effort we are working in harmony with the 
divine will, and carrying out the purpose for which we are here. 
Nothing good that is once woven into the texture of this causal 
body is ever lost, nothing is dissipated; for this is the man that 
lives for ever. 

Thus we see that by the law of evolution everything that is ev 
however strong for the time it may seem, has within itself the germ 
of its own destruction, while everything that is good has in it the 
seed of immortality ; the secret of this lies in the fact that everything 
evil is inharmonious, that it sets itself against the kosmic law; it is 
therefore sooner or later broken up by that law, dashed into pieces 
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against it, crushed into dust. Everything that is good, on the other 
hand, being in harmony with the law, is taken on by it, carried for- 
ward; it becomes part ofthe stream of evolution, of that ‘not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness,” and therefore it can never perish, 
can never be destroyed. Here lies not only the hope of man but 
the certainty of his final triumph; however slow the growth, it is 
there; however long the way, it has its ending. The individual 
which is our Self is evolving, and cannot now be utterly destroyed ; 
even though by our folly we may make the growth slower than it 
need be, none the less everything we contribute to it, however little, 
lasts in it for ever, and is our possession for all the ages that lie in 
front. ; 

(c) The Spiritual Body.—We may rise one step further, but in 
doing so we enter a region so lofty that it is well-nigh beyond our 
treading, even in imagination. For the causal body itself is not 
the highest, and the “Spiritual Ego” is not Manas, but Manas 
united to, merged in Buddhi. This is the culmination of the 
human evolution, the end of the revolution on the wheel of births 
and deaths. Above the plane with which we have been dealing 
lies a yet higher, sometimes called that of Turiya, the plane of 
Buddhi.* Here the vehicle of consciousness is the spiritual body, 
the Anandamayakosha, or body of bliss, and into this Yogis can 
pass, and in it taste the eternal bliss of that glorious world, and 
realize in their own consciousness the underlying unity, which 
then becomes to them a fact of experience and no longer only 
an intellectual belief. We may read of a time that comes to the 
man when he has grown in love, wisdom and power, and when 
he passes through a great gateway, marking a distinct stage in his 
evolution. It is the gateway of Initiation, and the man led through 
it by his Master rises for the first time into the spiritual body, and 
experiences in it the unity which underlies all the diversity of the 
physical world and all its separateness, which underlies the separate- 
ness of the astral plane and even of the devachanic region. When 
these are left behind and the man, clothed in the spiritual body, 
rises beyond them, he then finds for the first time in his experience 
that separateness belongs only to the three lower worlds ; that he is 


* This plane has also been called that of Sushupti. See Manuals iv. and v, 
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one with all others, and that, without losing self-consciousness, his 
consciousness can expand to embrace the consciousness of others, 
can become verily and indeed one with them. ‘There is the unity 
after which man is always yearning, the unity he has /e/¢ as 
true and has vainly tried to realize on lower planes; there it is 
realized beyond his loftiest dreamings, and all humanity is found to 
be one with his innermost Self. 

(d) Temporary Bodies.—We cannot leave out of our review of 
man’s bodies certain other vehicles that are temporary, and may be 
called artificial, in their character. When a man begins to pass out 
of the physical body he may use the astral, but so long as he is 
functioning in that he is limited to the astral world. It is possible, 
however, for him to use the mind-body—that of the Lower Manas— 
in order to pass into the devachanic region, and in this he can also 
range the astral and physical planes without let or hindrance. The 
body thus used is often called the Mayavi Rtipa, or body of illusion, 
and it is the mind-body re-arranged, so to speak, for separate 
activity. The man fashions his mind-body into the likeness of 
himself, shapes it into his own image and likeness, and is then in 
this temporary and artificial body free to traverse the three planes 
at will and rise superior to the ordinary limitations of man. It is 
this artificial body that is often spoken of in Theosophical books, in 
which a person can travel froin land to land, passing also into the 
world of mind, learning there new truths, gathering new experi- 
ence, and bringing back to the waking consciousness the treasures 
thus collected. The advantage of using this higher body is that it 
is not subject to deception and glamour on the astral plane as is the 
astral body. ‘The untrained astral senses often mislead, and much 
experience is needed ere their reports can be trusted, but this 
temporarily formed mind-body is not subject to such deceptions; it 
sees with a true vision, it hears with a true hearing; no astral 
glamour can overpower, no astral illusion can deceive; therefore 
this body is preferably used by those trained for such journeyings, 
made when it is wanted, let go again when the purpose for which 
it was made is served. Thus it is that the student often learns 
lessons that otherwise could not reach him, and receives instruc- 
tions from which he would otherwise be entirely shut off. 

Other temporary bodies have been called by the name of 
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Mayavi Ritipa, but it seems better to restric. the term to the one 
just described. A man may appear at a distance in a body which 
is really a thought-form more than a vehicle of consciousness, 
thought clothed in the elemental essence of the astral plane. 
These bodies are, as a rule, merely vehicles of some particular 
thought, some special volition, and outside this show no conscious- 
ness. They need only be mentioned in passing. 

(e) Zhe Human Aura.—We are now in a position to understand 
what the human aura, in its fullest sense, really is. It is the man 
himself, manifest at once on the four planes of consciousness, and 
according to its development is his power of functioning on each ; 
it is the aggregate of his bodies, of his vehicles of consciousness ; 
in a phrase, it is the form-aspect of the man. It is thus that we 
should regard it, and not as a mere ring or cloud surrounding him. 
Most glorious of all is the spiritual body, visible in Initiates, through 
which plays the living atmic fire; this is the manifestation of the 
man on the buddhic plane. ‘Then comes the causal body, his mani- 
festation in the highest devachanic world, on the artipa levels of the 
plane of mind, where the individual has his home. Next the 
mind-body, belonging to the lower devachanic planes, and the 
astral, etheric and dense bodies in succession, each formed of the 
matter of its own region, and expressing the man as he is in each. 
When the student looks at the human being, he sees all these bodies 
making up the man, showing themselves separately by virtue of 
their different grades of matter, and thus marking the stage of 
development at which the man has arrived. As the higher vision 
is developed, the student sees each of these bodies in its full activity. 
The physical body is visible as a kind of dense crystallization in the 
centre of the other bodies, the others permeating it and extending 
beyond its periphery, the physical being the smallest. The astral 
comes next, showing the state of the kamic nature that forms so 
great a part of the ordinary man, full of his passions, lower appetites 
and emotions, differing in fineness, in colour, as the man is more 
or less pure—very dense in the grosser types, finer in the more 
refined, finest of all if the man be far advanced in his evolution. 
Then the mind-body, poorly developed in the majority but beautiful 
in many, very various in colouring according to the mental and 
moral type. ‘Then the causal, scarcely visible in most, visible only 
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if careful scrutiny be brought to bear on the man, so slightly is it 
developed, so comparatively thin is its colouring, so feeble is its 
activity. But when we come to look at an advanced soul, it is this 
and the one above it that at once strike the eye as being empha- 
tically the presentation of the man; radiant in light, most glorious 
and delicate in colouring, showing hues that no language can 
describe, because they have no place in earth’s spectrum—hues not 
only most pure and beautiful, but entirely different from the colours 
known on the lower planes, additional ones which show the growth 
of the man in those higher regions in the loftier qualities and 
powers that there exist. If the eye be fortunate enough to be 
blessed with the sight of one of the Great Ones, he appears as this 
mighty living form of life and colour, radiant and glorious, showing 
forth his nature by his very appearance to the view; beautiful 
beyond description, resplendent beyond imagination. Yet what he 
is all shall one day become; that which he is in accomplishment 
dwells in every son of man as possibility. 

There is one point about the aura that I may mention, as it is 
one of practical utility. We can to a great extent protect ourselves 
against the incursion of thoughts from outside by making a spheri- 
cal wall round us from the auric substance. The aura responds 
very readily to the impulse of thought, and if by an effort of the 
imagination we picture its outer edge as densified into a shell, we 
really make such a protective wall around us. This shell will prevent 
the incoming of the drifting thoughts that fill the astral atmosphere, 
and thus will prevent the disturbing influence they exercise over 
the untrained mind. The drain on our vitality that we sometimes 
feel, especially when we come into contact with people who uncon- 
sciously vampirize their neighbours, may also be guarded against 
by the formation of a shell, and anyone who is sensitive and 
who finds himself very exhausted by such a drain will do wisely 
thus to protect himself. Such is the power of human thought on 
subtle matter that to think of yourself as within such a shell is to 
have it formed around you. 

Looking at human beings around us on every side, we may see 
them in every stage of development, showing themselves forth by 
their bodies according to the point in evolution which they have 
reached, living on plane after plane of the universe, functioning in 
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region after region, as they develope the corresponding vehicles of 
consciousness. Our aura shows just what we are; we add to it as 
we grow in the true life, we purify it as we live noble and cleanly 
lives, we weave into it higher and higher qualities. 

Is it possible that any philosophy of life should be more full of 
hope, more full of strength, more full of joy than this? Looking 
over the world of men with the physical eye only, we see it degraded, 
miserable, apparently hopeless, as in truth it is to the eye of flesh. 
But that same world of men appears to us in quite another aspect 
when seen by the higher vision. We see indeed the sorrow and 
the misery, we see indeed the degradation and the shame; but we 
know that they are transient, that they are temporary, that they 
belong to the childhood of the race and that the race will outgrow 
them. Looking at the lowest and vilest, at the most degraded and 
most brutal, we can yet see their divine possibilities, we can yet 
realize what they shall be in the years to come. ‘That is the mes- 
sage of hope brought by Theosophy to the western world, the 
message of universal redemption from ignorance, and therefore of 
universal emancipation from misery—not in dream but in reality, 
not in hope but in certainty. Everyone who in his own life is 
showing the growth, is, as it were, a fresh realization and enforce- 
ment of the message; everywhere the first-fruits are appearing, and 
the whole world shall one day be ripe for the harvest, and shall 
accomplish the purpose for which the LoGos gave it birth. 


IV.—THE Man. 


We have now to turn to the consideration of the man himself, 
no longer studying the vehicles of consciousness but the action of 
the consciousness on them, no longer looking at the bodies but at 
the entity who functions in them. By “the man’ I mean that 
continuing individual who passes from life to life, who comes into 
bodies and again leaves them, over and over again, who developes 
slowly in the course of ages, who grows by the gathering and by 
the assimilation of experience, and who exists on that higher 
mAanasic or devachanic plane referred to in the last chapter. This 
man is to be the subject of our study, functioning on the three 
planes with which we are now familiar—the physical, the astral and 
the mental. 
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Man begins his experiences by developing self-consciousness on 
the physical plane; it is here that appears what we call the “‘ waking 
consciousness,” the consciousness with which we are all familiar, 
which works through the brain and nervous system, by which we 
reason in the ordinary way, carrying on all logical processes, by 
which we remember past events of the current incarnation, and 
exercise judgment in the affairs of life. All that we recognize as 
our mental faculties is the outcome of the man’s work through 
the preceding stages of his pilgrimage, and his self-consciousness 
here becomes more and more vivid, more and more active, more 
and more alive, we may say, as the individual developes, as the 
man progresses life after life. 

If we study a very undeveloped man, we find his self-conscious 
mental activity to be poor in quality and limited in quantity. He 
is working in the physical body through the gross and etheric 
brains; action is continually going on, so far as the whole nervous 
system is concerned, visible and invisible, but the action is of a very 
clumsy kind. here is in it very little discrimination, very little 
delicacy of mental touch. ‘There is some mental activity, but it is of 
a very infantile or childish kind. It is occupied with very small 
things ; it is amused by very trivial occurrences; the things that 
attract its attention are things of a petty character; it is interested 
in passing objects: it likes to sit at a window and look out at a busy 
street, watching people and vehicles go by, making remarks on 
them, overwhelmed with amusement if a well-dressed person tumbles 
into a puddle or is badly splashed by a passing cab. It has not 
much in itself to occupy its attention, and therefore it is always 
rushing outwards in order to feel that it is alive; it is one of the 
chief characteristics of this low stage of mental evolution that the 
man working at the physical and etheric bodies and bringing them 
into order as vehicles of consciousness, is always seeing violent 
sensations; he needs to make sure that he is feeling and to learn to 
distinguish things by receiving from them strong and vivid sensa- 
tions ; it is a quite necessary stage of progress, though an elementary 
one, and without this he would continually be becoming confused, 
confused between the processes within his vehicle and without it; 
he must learn the alphabet of the self and the not-self, by distin- 
guishing between the objects causing impacts and the sensations 
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caused by impacts, between the stimulus and the feeling. ‘The 
lowest types of this stage may be seen gathered at street-corners, 
lounging idly against a wall, and indulging occasionally in a few 
ejaculatory remarks and in cackling outbursts of empty laughter. 
Any one able to look into their brains finds that they are receiving 
somewhat blurred impressions from passing objects, and that the 
links between these impressions and others like them are very slight. 
The impressions are more like a heap of pebbles than a_ well- 
arranged mosaic. 

In studying the way in which the physical and etheric brains 
become vehicles of consciousness, we have to run back to the early 
development of the Ahamkara, or ‘“‘I-ness,” a stage that may be 
seen in the lower animals around us. Vibrations caused by the 
impact of external objects are set up in the brain, transmitted 
by it to the astral body, and felt by the consciousness as 
sensations, before there is any linking of these sensations to 
the objects that caused them, this linking being a definite mental 
action—a perception. When perception begins the consciousness 
is using the physical and etheric brains asa vehicle for itself, by 
means of which it knowingly gathers knowledge of the external 
world. ‘This stage is long past in our humanity, of course, but its 
fleeting repetition may be seen when the consciousness takes up a 
new brain in coming to rebirth; the child begins to “take notice,” 
as the nurses say, that is, to relate a sensation arising in its own 
consciousness to an impression made upon its new sheath, or 
vehicle, by an external object, and thus to “ notice” the object, to 
perceive it. 

After a time the perception of an object is not necessary in 
order that the picture of that object may be present to the conscious- 
ness, and it finds itself able to recall the appearance of an object 
when it is not contacted by any sense; such a memoried percep- 
tion is an idea, a concept, a mental image, and these make up the 
store which the consciousness gathers from the outside world. On 
these it begins to work, and the first stage of this activity is the 
arrangement of the ideas, the preliminary to “ reasoning” upon them, 
Reasoning begins by comparing the ideas with each other, and 
then by inferring relations between them from the simultaneous or 
sequential happening of two or more of them, time after time. In 
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this process the consciousness has withdrawn within itself, carrying 
with it the ideas it has made out of perceptions, and it goes on to 
add to them something of its own, as when it infers a sequence, 
relates one thing to another as cause and effect. It begins to draw 
conclusions, even to forecast future happenings when it has es- 
tablished a sequence, so that when the perception regarded as 
‘‘cause” appears the perception regarded as “effect” is expected 
to follow. Again, it notices in comparing its ideas that many of 
them have one or more elements in common, while their remaining 
constituents are different, and it proceeds to draw these common 
characteristics away from the rest and to put them together as the 
characteristics of a class, and then it groups together the objects 
that possess these, and when it sees a new object which possesses 
them it throws it into that class; in this way it gradually arranges 
into a cosmos the chaos of perceptions with which it began its 
mental career, and infers law from the orderly succession of 
phenomena and the types it finds in nature. All this is the work 
of the consciousness in and through the physical brain, but even in 
this working we trace the presence of that which the brain does 
not supply. The brain merely receives vibrations; the conscious- 
ness working in the astral body changes the vibrations into sensa- 
tions, and in the mental body changes the sensations into percep- 
tions, and then carries on all the processes which, as just said, 
transform the chaos into cosmos. And the consciousness thus 
working is, further, illuminated from above with ideas that are 
not fabricated from materials supplied by the physical world, but 
are reflected into it directly from the Universal Mind. The great 
“Jaws of thought” regulate all thinking, and the very act of 
thinking reveals their pre-existence, as it is done by them and 
under them, and is impossible without them. 

It is unnecessary almost to remark that all these earlier efforts 
of consciousness to work in the physical vehicle are subject to much 
error, both from imperfect perception and from mistaken inferences. 
Hasty inferences, generalizations from limited experience, vitiate 
many of the conclusions arrived at, and the rules of logic are 
formulated in order to discipline the thinking faculty, and to enable 
it to avoid the fallacies into which it constantly falls while untrained. 
But none the less the attempt to reason, however imperfectly, from 
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one thing to another is a distinct mark of growth in the man 
himself, for it shews that he is adding something of his own to the 
information contributed from outside. This working on the 
collected materials has an effect on the physical vehicle itself. 
When the mind links two perceptions together, it also sets up—as it 
is causing corresponding vibrations in the brain—a link between the 
sets of vibrations from which the perceptions arose. For as the 
mind-body is thrown into activity, it acts on the astral body and this 
again on the etheric and dense bodies, and the nervous matter of the 
latter vibrates under the impulses sent through; this action shews 
itself as electrical discharges, and magnetic currents play between 
molecules and groups of molecules, causing intricate inter-relations. 
These leave what we may call a nervous track, a track along which 
another current willrun more easily than it can run, say, athwart it, 
and ifa group of molecules that were concerned ina vibration should 
be again made active by the consciousness repeating the idea that 
was impressed upon them, the disturbance there set up readily runs 
along the track formed between it and another group by a previous 
linking, and calls that other group into activity, and it sends up to 
the mind a vibration which, after the regular transformations, 
presents itself as an associated idea. Hence the great importance of 
association, this action of the brain being sometimes exceedingly 
troublesome, as when some foolish or ludicrous idea has been linked 
with a serious ora sacred one. The consciousness calls up the sacred 
idea in order to dwell upon it, and suddenly, quite without its 
consent, the grinning face of the intruding idea, sent up by the 
mechanical action of the brain, thrusts itself through the doorway of 
the sanctuary and defiles it. Wise men pay attention to association, 
and are careful how they speak of the most sacred things, lest some 
foolish and ignorant person should make a connecting link between 
the holy and the silly or the coarse, a link which afterwards would 
be likely to repeat itself in the consciousness. Useful is the precept 
of the great Jewish Teacher: ‘Give not that which is holy to the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 

Another mark of progress appears when a man begins to 
regulate his conduct by conclusions arrived at within, instead of by 
impulses received from without. He is then acting from his own 
store of accumulated experiences, remembering past happenings, 
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comparing results obtained by different lines of action in the past, 
and deciding by these as to the line of action he will adopt in the 
present. He is beginning to forecast, to foresee, to judge of the 
future by the past, to reason ahead by remembering what has already 
occurred, and as a man does this there is a distinct growth of him as 
man. He may still be confined to functioning in his physical brains, 
he may still be inactive outside them, but he is becoming a 
developing consciousness which is beginning to behave as an 
individual, to choose its own road instead of drifting with circum- 
stances, or being forced along a particular line of action by some 
pressure from without. The growth of the man shews itself in this 
definite way, and he developes more and more of what is called 
character, more and more of will-power. 

Strong-willed and weak-willed persons are distinguished by 
their difference in this respect. The weak-willed man is moved 
from outside, by outer attractions and repulsions, while the strong- 
willed man is moved from inside, and continually masters circum- 
stances by bringing to bear upon them appropriate forces, guided 
by his store of accumulated experiences. This store, which the 
man has in many lives gathered and accumulated, becomes more 
and more available as the physical brains become more trained and 
refined, and therefore more receptive: the store is in the man, but 
he can only use as much of it as he can impress on the physical 
consciousness. The man himself has the memory and does the 
reasoning ; the man himself judges, chooses, decides ; but he has to 
do all this through his physical and etheric brains; he must work 
and act by way of the physical body, of the nervous mechanism, and 
of the etheric organism therewith connected. As the brain becomes 
more impressible, as he improves its material and brings it more 
under his control, he is able to use it for better expression of himself. 

How then shall we, the living men, try to train our vehicles 
of consciousness, in order that they may serve as better instru- 
ments? We are not now studying the physical development of the 
vehicle, but its training by the consciousness that uses it as an in- 
strument of thought. The man decides that in order to make more 
useful this vehicle of his, to the improvement of which physically 
he has already directed his attention, he must train it to answer 
promptly and consecutively to the impulses he transmits to it; in 
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order that the brain may respond consecutively, he will himself 
think consecutively, and so sending to the brain sequential impulses 
he will accustom it to work sequentially by linked groups of mole- 
cules, instead of by haphazard and unrelated vibrations. ‘The man 
initiates, the brain only imitates, and unconnected careless thinking 
sets up the habit in the brain of forming unconnected vibratory 
groups. The training has two stages: the man, determining that 
he will think consecutively, trains his mental body to link thought 
to thought and not to alight anywhere in a casual way; and then, 
by thinking thus, he trains the brain which vibrates in answer to 
his thought. In this way the physical organism—the nervous and 
the etheric systems—get into the habit of working in a systematic 
way, and when their owner wants them they respond promptly and 
in an orderly fashion, when he requires them they are ready to his 
hand. Between such a trained vehicle of consciousness and one 
that is untrained, there is the kind of difference that there is between 
the tools of a careless workman, who leaves them dirty and blunt, 
unfit for use, and those of the man who makes his tools ready, 
sharpens them and cleans them, so that when they are wanted 
they are ready to his hand and he can at once use them for the 
work demanding his attention. Thus should the physical vehicle 
be ready always to answer to the call of the mind. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


(To be concluded.) 
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SUFISM. 


Ir we study any of the great religions we perceive one charac- 
teristic which seems to be common to them all, namely, that in 
every case their followers appear to be divided into two very distinct 
groups. Firstly, there are those, naturally by far the larger number, 
who are content to accept their teachings and scriptures in a literal, 
external sense, and secondly, as distinguished from these, there is 
another class, which, on the contrary, attach but little importance 
to the external and obvious meaning, and hold it as subordinate to 
the inner or more veiled interpretation. They consequently pay 
but little attention to the forms and ceremonies, which are regarded 
as all-important by the others. Those who belong to the mystical 
and unorthodox class are sometimes known by one name and some- 
times by another, but the similarity of their views, whatever may 
be the form of the outer religion they profess, is very striking. One 
such class among Christians has been given the name of Quietists: 
among Mahommedans we find the corresponding class called by 
the name of Stifis. : 

The name “Sift” has been variously derived, the most generally 
accepted derivation being from the Arabic word Stif, or wool, this 
being an allusion to the material composing the dress of the ascetic. 
The other derivations mentioned are from the Arabic word Safa, 
which means sincere and pure, and from the Greek oodés, meaning 
wise. Again, as to the date at which the name first came into use, 
there seems to be some doubt, but it is usually supposed that the 
name was first adopted by Abu Hashem, an ascetic and a native of 
Kufa, who died A.H. 150 (A.D. 767). It is possible however, that 
the name was adopted even so early as the first year of the Hegira, 
A.D. 622, when forty-five citizens of Mecca associated with forty-five 
inhabitants of Medina and formed a sort of confraternity. A woman 
named Rabiah was one of the earliest of the Stifis, and by some is 
considered the originator of Stifism, but whoever really originated 
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the name, one thing seems tolerably clear, namely, that though 
the name was Mahommedan, the thing itself was not of Mahomme- 
dan growth at all, and if we would trace its beginnings, we must 
look far back, ages before the birth of the great prophet of Arabia. 

There has been much difference of opinion among students of 
Stifism in the West as to whence were drawn their philosophy and 
their metaphysical conceptions, some holding that Sfifism was more 
indebted to the Greek than to any other source, and that it was 
really an outgrowth of the Platonic and Neoplatonic schools; some 
that Christian Gnostic influence is mainly recognizable, and others 
again, as for example, Palmer, from whose admirable little book 
treating of the Stifistic Theosophy of the Persians I shall have to 
quote, rather incline to the belief that it is in reality a development 
of the primeval religion of the Aryan race. 

It does not seem to me possible to decide the exact channel of 
influence which is responsible for Stifi thought; as a matter of fact 
the various Stfi writers appear to differ very widely in many of 
their conceptions, and while one seems to reflect the Christian 
Gnostic influence, another seems to lean more directly towards the 
Neoplatonic school, and a third to be more indebted to the meta- 
physical and philosophic systems of Indian thought. In any case 
I think we shall not be far wrong if we adopt Palmer’s view, and 
recognize that the underlying spirit of Stifism received its impulse 
from the “primeval religion of the Aryan race,” as it will then 
be brought into close relationship also with Gnosticism and Neo- 
platonism, both of which seem to be closely related to the same 
parent stem. From the conditions of the times, geographically and 
otherwise, there is every reasou to suppose that mystical thought and 
mystical philosophies, both from Europe and from India, came into 
touch with Sfifism, and in all probability exercised some influence 
and left some mark upon it. 

Persia may be regarded as the home of the system, as it is in 
Persian soil that it seems to have flourished most vigorously, and itis 
to Persian writers we must turn if we wish to gain any insight into 
Stifi thought. Now Sfifi is a name which, although possibly origi- 
nally used in a more limited sense, has now come to be used to cover 
all the sects which, within the limit of the Mahommedan faith, 
profess to follow the mystical interpretation of the scriptures, and 
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which, in so far as they do so, are opposed to the more popular and 
consequently orthodox view of things. As we can very easily 
imagine, these sects differ very widely in the details of the views 
they profess, and in the present day in Persia the term is very 
loosely used, so that those who profess freethought in matters 
religious, or hold views at variance with orthodoxy, are thus 
described. 

In all parts of the Mahommedan world are to be found orders 
of fakirs and dervishes, many of which are the debased remnants of 
movements which seem to have had their origin in the purer forms 
of this mysticism, and Sfifism in one form or another has been a 
very considerable factor in Mahommedanism, from its rise in the 
seventh century of our era to the present day. It will therefore 
be readily understood that the subject is one which covers a 
very wide field, and which embraces many different types of 
mysticism. 

Of what was understood by Stifism in its earliest days there is 
very little record, but it would seem that the main teachings of the 
earliest of its expositors were, first, the reality of the inner life and 
the comparative unimportance of outward observances; second, the 
necessity of an exclusive love of God; and, third, the desirability of 
ascetic practices, with the view of dominating the lower nature and 
of procuring what were called the states of ecstasy, during which the 
soul contemplated the Supreme Being face to face. In other words, 
Stifism in its origin would seem to have been more a rule of life 
than a philosophical system. But as time went on, philosophic 
and metaphysical ideas gathered around it until the system 
gained its fullest development about the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is in this period that the greater number of the more 
elaborate treatises on Siifism were composed, those which may be 
regarded as touching the high-water mark of the system, and which 
have ever since served as authorities for its followers. 

One of the most noted of these is the Persian poem entitled 
Gulshan-t-raz, which means ‘‘’The Mystic Rose Garden,” written 
by Sad un din Mahmud Shabistan, in the year 1317 Aa.D.— 
or 717 years after the flight of the prophet to Medina. Another 
very celebrated work is the d/asnavz, which deals with the mysti- 
cism of the Sifis, and was composed by Jalal ud din Muhammed 
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nearly a century earlier—it has been described as the Bible of Persia. 
Another very interesting source of information respecting the Sfifism 
of a later period is the Dadvstan, a treatise on the various religions 
prevailing in the seventeenth century which theauthor had an oppor- 
tunity of investigating. There is some doubt as to the identity of 
the author, but it seems fairly certain that he was one Moshan Fani 
by name, who seems himself to have belonged to the sect. These 
are the sources on which I shall principally draw in endeavouring 
to present some idea of what was understood by Sfifism at a time 
when it was in its prime. 

There is one thing that is almost certain to create considerable 
prejudice at first sight in the minds of Western students of 
mysticism who turn to these writers, namely, the constant recur- 
rence of such terms as wine, taverns, drunkenness, lips, tresses, 
kisses, and much more in the same strain throughout the works of 
the Stifi mystics. There have been those indeed who have main- 
tained that these writers when speaking of such things used 
them in their obvious and ordinary meaning, and that so far from 
being guides to the spiritual life, these poems are nothing more 
than the erotic and bacchanalian effusions of materialistic and 
sensuous Orientals; nay, even among their own countrymen there 
have been those who have taken them literally, but it seems almost 
incredible that such a view can be seriously entertained against all 
the Stiff writers, for all, or nearly all, make use of these terms. 
Again we have authors hke Mahmud in the Gwa/shan-?-raz ex- 
plicitly denying the outer meaning and setting forth the inner, as 
in the following, where the question is asked: ‘“‘What means the 
mystic by these expressions of his? What does he indicate by ‘eye’ 
and ‘lip’? What seéks he by ‘cheek,’ ‘curl,’ ‘down,’ ‘mole’?” 
The poet goes on to explain that ‘‘ When these words are heard by 
the sensual ear, at first they denote objects of sense. . . . How 
can the mysteries beheld in ecstatic vision be interpreted by spoken 
words? When mystics treat of these mysteries they interpret them 
by types.” (Gzdshan-c-raz, Whinfield’s Translation, p. 71.) 

Again, Jalal ud din Rumi says, ‘‘’ They [the Sifis] profess eager 
desire, but with no carnal affection, and circulate the cup, but no 
material goblet, since all things are spiritual, all is mystery within 


mystery.” 
v 
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Nizami writes as follows: 


Think not that when I praise wine I mean the juice of the grape, 

I mean the wine which raiseth me above self. 

“My Cupbearer”’ is to perform my vow to God; 

““My morning draught from the tavern” is the wine of self-oblivion. 


By heaven, as long as I have enjoyed existence 
Never hath the tip of my lip been stained with wine! 

But while it is tolerably evident that these terms are intended 
to be understood in a mystical manner, it is by no means easy to 
fathom the precise sense in which they are employed by different 
writers, nay, even by the same authors in different places. There 
have been vocabularies compiled showing the technical meanings 
attached to these terms, and one such is to be found at the end of 
Palmer’s work. 

The terms that are perhaps in most constant use are: Wine, 
with some such meaning as Divine Love; Tavern, meaning the 
heart as the place where this wine is to be found; Intoxication, 
meaning ecstasy; the Beloved, meaning God; Sleep, meaning 
meditation, and so on, through numberless similar terms; but 
there seems no definite fixed system on which these symbols were 
used, and so in studying any particular writer it is only possible to 
approximate to the intended meaning by a careful study of the 
context. 

This symbology, which sounds somewhat strangely to Western 
ears, is not peculiar to Siifism, but would seem to have been adop- 
ted very generally by mystical writers in those lands in far earlier 
days. We havea sufficiently familiar instance of this in the book 
called the Song of Songs, which forms part of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, as witness the following (Wa. i. 9, and ch. iv. 1): 


I have compared thee, O my love, 

To a steed in Pharaoh’s chariots ; 

Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of hair, 
Thy neck with strings of jewels. 


Behold thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair; 
Thine eyes as doves behind thy veil, 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 

Which lie along the side of Mount Gilead. 


All of which very distinctly recalls passages from our mystics, 
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Whether the employment of so sensual a symbology, however 
suggestive, to typify spiritual verities is wise, is a very open ques- 
tion, as it seems by no means unlikely to lead to grave abuses, and 
result very possibly in a debased form of mysticism. The question, 
in any case, opens up a very wide field for discussion on which, at 
present, I do not propose to enter. 

The Dadzstun thus treats of the nature of Deity: “ The Uni- 
versal Being [in the conception of the Sfifi], is distinct from any 
intellectual and exterior existence, inasmuch as every individual 
from among the intellectual and exterior beings belongs to some 
class of beings; but the Universal Being is not subordinate to the 
condition of anything; He is absolute and sovereign, and not general, 
not partial, not special, not common—for It is by itself One and not 
a multiple.” Attributes and names belong to the manifested Deity, 
but behind this degree lies “‘the Real Being, under condition of no 
substance whatever; this degree is called the ‘degree of unity’ 
and all names and attributes are (as it were) consumed by this 
degree which is expressed as the ‘reality of realities.’ This Real 
Being manifests in all existences, and under the condition of ‘a 
thing and no thing’ is the form of the Universe.” That is to say, 
that immediately on the unmanifest One becoming manifested, 
this element of duality appears, the formless assumes form, limited 
by ‘‘the pairs of opposites” here described as entity and non-entity. 

“The first attribute of this Supreme which emerged into mani- 
festation from within was Intelligence, and in this degree all the 
‘fixed realities’ were under intellectual forms.” Here the “ fixed 
realities” seem to mean the “eternal ideals or prototypes,” the 
archetypal universe, recalling the Neoplatonic and Gnostic systems. 

The names of God are, they say, of three kinds. First, the name 
of the unmanifested; such as the absolute, the pure holy root 
or essence of substance. Second, the name of the manifested; such 
as excelling in attributes, living, acting, creator, the merciful. 
But the third and last name is the greatest, namely, ‘“‘the concealed 
—the mysterious.” 

This seems fairly to correspond to the ideas which are associated 
with the conceptions of the Deity in the threefold manifestation as 
the first, second, and third Logos. 

Turning to the Gz/shan-1-raz the following passage is of 
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interest and worthy of remembrance, as it lays special stress on the 
fact that, far as the mind and reason can take us in following our 
speculations as to the nature of the Deity, there are limits beyond 
which they cannot pass, and beyond which it is vain to attempt to 
speak in terms of the intellect. 

To think on the mercies is the condition of your path, 

But to think on the essence of ‘the Truth” is grievous sin, 

Thinking on the essence of “the Truth” is vain, 

Know it is impossible to demonstrate the manifest. (p. 12.) 

As Lahiji in his commentary explains, knowledge of God is 
gained by illumination and intuition, and demonstration of ultimate 
facts of consciousness is impossible. 

The Galshan-c-raz thus continues : 

‘Since his works are manifested from his essence, his essence is 
not manifested from his work.” 


Though the Angels stand hard by the throne 

They reach not the station, “ I am with God.” 

Like as his light utterly burns up the Angels, 

So it burns up reason from head to foot. 

Reason’s light applied to the very Light of lights 

Is as the eye of the head applied to the sun ; 

The eye is darkened so that it cannot see it. 

This blackness, if you knew it, is the light of very Being, 
In the land of darkness is the well-spring of life. 


If you desire to behold the eye of the sun 
You must make use of another body. 


You may look on the brilliant sun in the water, 
Since its brightness shows less brightly therein. 


Not-being is the mirror of Absolute Being 
Therein is reflected the shining of “the Truth.” 


The Unity is exposed to view in this plurality, 
Like as when you count one to become many. 

With regard to the purpose of creation, as giving a hint as to 
the “why” which lies at the back of all manifestation, we find 
constant reference being made by these Sfifis to the tradition 
current anong Mahommedans, which runs as follows: 

“Dayid inquired, saying, O Lord, why hast thou created man- 
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kind? God said, I was a hidden treasure, and I desired to become 
known, and I created the world in order to be known.” 

The conception, therefore, is that the purpose of creation 
is the evolution, or the building up, of self-conscious centres or 
beings, and that in man lies the germ and the full potentiality, 
though latent, of becoming a knower of the Self. 

With regard to ian himself, the correspondence between man 
aud the universe, or, as it is sometimes called, between man, the 
microcosm, and the universe, the macrocosm, is much insisted on. 

6 Cee ee : 

Not-being is the mirror, the world the reflection, and man 
is as the reflected eye of the Unseen Person. You are that reflected 
eye, and He the light of the eye. In that eye His eye sees his own 
eye. The world is a man, and man isa world. There is no clearer 
explanation than this. When you look well into the root of the 
matter He is at once seer, seeing eye, and thing seen” (p. 15). 

In the AZasnavi (p. 226) we find the following prayer addressed 
to the Deity: 

‘Write on, O skilful fair-writer! imprinting every moment in 
Not-being the fair forms of the world of ideas, to confound all 
thought!” 

Of the universe itself it is said (Gulshan-t-raz, p. 17): 

If you take one atom link from its place 

The entire universe falls to ruin. 

The whole in a dizzy whirl, and yet no single part 
Placing foot beyond the limit of contingency, 

The nominal being holding each one in bondage, 

Each is in despair at its particularization from the whole. 
You may say each is ever travelling and yet restrained, 
Each is ever being unciothed and clothed upon, 

Each is always in motion, yet ever at rest, 

Never beginning and never ending, 

Bach ever cognizant of his own essence, and for that cause 
Ever pressing his way towards the throne on high. 
Beneath the veil of each atom is hidden 

The heart-ravishing beauty of the Beloved’s face. 

The beauty and truth of this description will, I think, be 
appreciated by students of Theosophy. 

The indestructibility of substance is referred to in the Dadestin, 
as follows : 

“The substance of anything cannot be caused to vanish into 
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non-existence; thus, if thou consumest a stick in the fire, its 
substance is not annihilated although its form changes, and becomes 
manifest in the form of ashes. The self-existent Being is an 
essence which is stable in all conditions, and in all accidents of 
existence . . . the divine . . . is manifested under the 
shape of divers combinations which thou beholdest.” 

That attribute of the Deity which the Stifis most constantly 
dwell on, that quality which they regard as the fundamental law of 
existence, and by means of which alone the eventual end of 
evolution, the reunion with the Deity, could be accomplished, was 
“Love” and ‘“ Devotion,” and hence their constant imagery of 
Lover and Beloved, precisely the same term being made use of by 
the Christian mystics, but this Divine Love with the Sfifis was 
constantly referred to as wine, hence we find the following 
(Gulshan-t-raz, p. 80) : 


The whole universe is as His wine-house 
The heart of every atom as His wine-cup. 


The heavens giddy with this wine are reeling to and fro. 


The Angels drinking its wine from pure vessels 
Pour the dregs of their draught upon this world. 


From the scent of its dregs which fell on the earth, 

Man ascends up till he reaches heaven— 

From its reflection the withered body becomes a living soul, 
From its heat the frozen soul is warmed to life and motion. 


OSC Ur. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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LETTER TO THE AMERICAN SECTION. 


27, LEINSTER GARDENS, 
LONDON, W. 


DEAR MR. FULLERTON,—If I had been able to take part in the 
proceedings of the Chicago Convention of the American Section of 
the Theosophical Society I should have been chiefly anxious to call 
the attention of your friends to certain broad principles of Theoso- 
phical thinking with which, as I am to my great regret unable to 
visit you this year, I now propose to deal in writing. 

Theosophy, differing in this respect from other systems of 
ethical, philosophical, or theological teaching, aims at an exact 
comprehension of the laws which actually as a matter of fact regu- 
late the spiritual evolution of Man. Anyone whose mind is attuned 
to the methods of Nature will feel sure that, however subtle and 
obscure those laws may be, the growth of the interior faculties of 
Man must proceed on some systematic plan. We may assume that 
before anyone touches the confines of Theosophical thinking he has 
arrived at the conviction that the soul is an entity of which the phy- 
sical personality is an expression for the time being. Such entities, 
around us in great number, are obviously at very different stages of 
growth. It would be childish to imagine the ultimate possibilities 
of progress to have been already reached in any given case. Every 
aspiring thinker must yearn to grasp the principles according to 
which further progress is possible. The ardour of his own aspiration 
persuades him that somehow there must be a way of stimulating the 
evolutionary tendencies which have brought him to the point at 
which he stands. He is on the alert to seize any clue that may 
promise to lead him to the light of knowledge. Without a clue, 
even, he may dimly feel that a good life of doing to others as he 
would be done by must be conducive to the divine plan, whatever it 
is, which provides for spiritual exaltation; but he thirsts for a more 
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exact appreciation of the methods by which that result is to be 
accomplished, for a clear view of the road to be travelled, of the 
goals to be attained, of the tasks he is required to perform, if such 
there may be, in order that he may have the satisfaction of becom- 
ing a helpful, useful member of the vast family of humanity to which 
he belongs. 

Theosophical teaching, indeed, in some of its aspects may be 
prodigiously helpful to people who have by no means reached the 
state of mind just described, for to those who are sadly wandering 
in the darkest uncertainty concerning the first fundamental notion 
that the human soul is an entity at all, apart from its physical mani- 
festation, our system of mental culture may afford the first secure 
footing from which further progress may be possible; but for the 
moment I want to dwell on what seem to me the important prin- 
ciples of Theosophical teaching as it affects those who are already 
possessed with a lofty conception of human nature and destinies, but 
are outside the area of exact knowledge concerning the laws and 
conditions that determine its further expansion. 

To them, it seems to me in the first instance, the great message 
of Theosophy may be thought of as addressed. We must not allow 
the scrupulously non-dogmatic character of the message to blind us 
to the idea that, if itis anything at all, it isin its first broad outlines 
a message from those who know to those who as yet do not know, 
how matters stand as regards the veritable science of spiritual 
Nature. Itis a statement put forward on no authority that the 
person to whom it is addressed can possibly recognize in the first 
instance, and to begin with, claims attention on its own intrinsic 
merits alone. Has it a prema facte aspect of credibility? If so, it 
is worth examining in detail. 

What are the main features of the statement ? 

That the evolution of the soul (that soul itself having been 
evolved by such aud such processes in the past) is carried on by 
means of successive physical manifestations on such and sucha plan. 

That the law of the conservation of energy holds good on the 
moral as well as on the physical plane, and that Karma, the work- 
ing of cause and effect. on higher planes, determines the conditions 
of these sticcessive manifestations. ; 

That back to the God. like level of consciousness and being out 
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of which the system to which we belong emerged, the progress of 
the new individualities that have been evolved by the working of 
spirit in matter during the life of that system need suffer no check. 
That there are no limits to the degree of exaltation each such indi- 
viduality, each such imperishable Ego, may eventually attain. 

That far beyond us on the pathway leading to those immeasur- 
able heights stand the Elder Brethren of humanity, those who have 
earliest fathomed aud conformed themselves to the divine purpose 
of the system; that some of those amongst ordinary humanity have 
conscious touch with them; that the laws which regulate advance 
along the path they have travelled are not disguised or secret but 
are—so and so—intelligible for all who feel impelled to study them, 
a feeling which has been suffocated of late centuries in the Western 
world to a great extent by the concentration of effort on material 
civilization. 

Hach of these great heads of the Theosophical message has been 
undergoing enormous expansion during the last dozen or fifteen 
years, and so many willing and well-meaning workers have thrown 
themselves during that period into the task of expanding the 
message that some of its details have been entangled; but such en- 
tanglements are of little moment as regards people who hold on to 
fundamental principles. For them, as regards details, intellectual 
vigour will be stimulated by the necessity at every turn of checking 
specific items of esoteric doctrine by the criteria of reason; by 
weighing the value of testimony if the matter relates to some ques- 
tion that can only be determined by the exercise of transcendental 
faculties; by comparing each new bit of teaching they may receive 
with the whole structure built up in their minds and observing how 
it will fit; by keeping their spiritual emotions, if the expression may 
be tolerated, on their guard against vague sonorous phrases that 
convey no definite meaning. They can scarcely be prejudiced to 
any serious extent by conflicts of statement among Theosophic 
writers on subjects that easily await exact determination at a later 
stage of progress, if they keep in touch with the well-understood 
laws which actually govern that progress. 

My own attempt to present those laws ina simple, lucid and 
intelligible shape, is embodied in the Zvansaction of the London 
Lodge called “The Path of Initiation.” In more glowing or 
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exalted language the same ideas are diffused through well-known 
‘Theosophical books, Light on the Path, The Vowce of the Stlence, In 
the Outer Court; but though some of these essays include an 
attempt to sketch the moral progress of the Adept through the 
higher grades of initiation, there is no ambiguity in any Theosophic 
teaching that I aim acquainted with as regards the character of the 
interior development which must be worked out by anyone who 
having found the great message of Theosophy take firm root in his 
mind, resolves from that time forth to make it the rule of life, and 
conscious relationship with those who are already identified in 
Nature with the divine purpose represented by our own systein of 
worlds, the first means of putting himself on the higher levels of 
spiritual existence where service is identified with love and perfect 
freedom. 

In the beginning mischievous lookers-on—for the intermediate 
planes of Nature’s activity are by no means free from the intrusion 
of influences that are out of tune with lofty aspirations—may set 
little traps and snares for the feet of those who are looking out for 
the path. This is a peril which especially affects people rendered 
accessible to such influences by the possession of psychic faculties 
rather prematurely awakened; but no one is in any real danger 
from such embarrassments who has a perfectly high-minded motive 
for his efforts in the direction of spiritual progress. If he can 
already say to himself with a perfect assurance that he is in no way 
touched by a selfish thought, that he is solely inspired in his desire to 
rise in the scale of Nature by the love of his fellow-creatures and an 
altruistic longing to do them good, then, indeed, he is beyond the 
reach of evil meddling on the astral plane. But those who may 
more humbly imagine that moral perfection of that sort which we 
reverence in a Buddha or a Christ is an attribute they can hardly 
be sure of having attained in absolute purity quite yet, need fear male- 
volent agencies hostile to their spiritual progress—a very busy set of 
agencies, be it remembered, at all times—as little, under circum- 
stances it is easy to define. If they recognize unreservedly that 
such exalted moral perfection as that described zs realized in 
the nature of those Elder Brethren—the White Adepts, the Masters 
of Wisdom—towards whom they aspire; if it is towards companion- 
ship with them that the aspirant presses forward, towards the culti- 
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vation in himself of an interior condition that may make him not 
unworthy of such companionship, towards whatever work in the 
service of the divine scheme at large he shall find ready for him to 
take up when those levels are reached, then he will be shielded 
throughout his course by a motive which will be quite sufficiently 
exalted to ensure the security of his advance. If lower motives 
play any part in the feelings which animate a student of Occultism, 
if he relates the objects of his pursuit in any way to the worldly 
life, there is grave peril in his way, danger lest even the good 
element in his complex motive should itself be played upon by 
inimical powers, and, supposing him to be psychically endowed, lest 
false beacons should be held out to him. 

With these reservations the course of the Theosophical student 
seems to me simple enough, even in America where unhappily there 
has been a greater degree of internal disturbance within the Society 
than has been witnessed elsewhere. I need hardly say that for 
myself, my estimate of the extent to which different lodges, sections, 
organizations within the Theosophical movement reflect accurately 
the ideas of our Elder Brethren is not determined by my estimate 
of any personalities associated at different times and places with the 
leadership of the movement. It ought to be realized by everyone 
seriously engaged in the movement, that if our fundamental position 
is a true one, there must be many persons among us by this time 
who have made sufficient progress along the path to be trustworthy 
witnesses of the truth. Any one person may be entangled in mis- 
leading relationships on the astral plane; several persons concur- 
rently in a position to exercise consciousness on that and higher 
planes, and bearing harmonious testimony from different points of 
view, may be relied upon, when confirming teaching itself in har- 
mony with reason. As time goes on the Theosophical body will be 
strengthened by the healthy and natural development of the higher 
faculties of other disciples in turn. Having meanwhile abundant 
reason to be quite sure that the sympathetic regard of the great 
Master from whom my own teaching has been derived is continu- 
ously directed towards the organization of which my own Lodge is 
a part, lam more than content to do my best for the spread of Theo- 
sophical ideas with the machinery of that organization without 
stopping to enquire what may be the merits or shortcomings of any 
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other organization, in whatever external forms other workers 
endeavour to express their anxiety to promote true spiritual progress 
—which can only have one goal if itis true. I have no doubt they 
will conduce to the common purpose in so far as their motives are 
simple, unworldly, and devoted to beautiful ideals; but at all events, 
in addressing our friends and fellow-theosophists at Chicago, I may 
be entitled to give them the assurance that in my unhesitating con- 
viction they have made no mistake in remaining attached to the old 
organization, not because this or that name is associated with it but 
because it is the organization through which to all intents and pur- 
poses, the whole Theosophic message in its breadth and amplitude 
has been poured forth for the benefit of our generation, and because 
it has become and is becoming through the development of some 
among its members a better and better channel for the transmission 
of more detailed knowledge. ‘The work that has been done during 
the last twelve months for the expansion and amplification of that 
knowledge, in the London Lodge and by means of the publications 
issued by the Theosophical Publishing Society in connection with 
the European Section, affords abundant evidence to this effect. We 
are in possession now of such floods of teaching and information, 
tending in every direction to strengthen and fortify our first broad 
conceptions of spiritual Nature, that no one who has kept abreast 
of our progress can any more relapse from Theosophical enlighten- 
ment than the modern scientist could relapse from the views of 
physical Nature he has reached, back into those which prevailed in 
the dark ages of ignorance and superstition. ‘Theosophical study 
has thus become for all who take proper advantage of its oppor- 
tunities so immeasurably more interesting than personal questions 
affecting the Society’s orgauization, that we may surely hope to see 
these fall more and more out of notice as time goes on. 

As is involved in what I have said, it seems to me a pity that 
Theosophical students in any part of the world should feel it 
necessary to pursue theirstudy under different flags, but the important 
thing is that they should pursue their study. Just as certainly as one 
sun illuminates the system, those who make real interior progress 
on the lines I have indicated above must come ultimately into 
relationship with the one great advance guard of humanity led by 
those I call our Elder Brethren. But meanwhile the only way each 
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person in turn can decide intelligently how to direct his earlier foot- 
steps is by making himself fairly master of the teachings emanating 
from the various fountains of Theosophic literature, some of them 
flowing just now with such remarkable activity. None of these, 
any more than any one fountain of inspiration in the past, should be 
thought of as exclusively entitled to respect. Any claim on the 
part of any one writer to monopolize the wisdom of the Adepts is 
intrinsically absurd. This must always flow to the world through 
many channels, and any given student must be indeed sure of the 
absolute purity of any one such channel before he can afford to dis- 
regard all others. So, if I may venture to offer any direct counsels 
to friends and fellow-students in America, my concluding suggestion 
must point to the propriety of making each considerable group of 
Theosophical students a vortex of all current expositions of spiritual 
science which seem to have any prvmd facie claim to authentic in- 
spiration, in order that the members of such group may be enabled 
to examine and compare the various expositions without favour or 
prejudice, holding fast resolutely to that which is good, from what- 
ever source it emanates, and so building up in their own minds a 
conception of spiritual Nature which shall be in all respects logical 
and coherent, which shall never be regarded as beyond the reach of 
readjustment and extension, but which shall as regards its general 
structure be trustworthy enough to live by and to die by, and to 
climb by towards loftier spiritual knowledge and development 
through successive lives to come. 
In cordial friendship and sympathy, yours sincerely, 
A. P.. SINNETT. 
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LETTERS TO A CATHOLIC PRINS Ta NOwr 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


I am glad that you do me the justice to recognize that 
I am not, in the ordinary sense of the words, writing agazmst Chris- 
tianity. You are in no danger of hearing from me such phrases as 
“the stupid and irrational accretions of uneducated Protestantism,” 
or “the unfounded assertions of the Roman Church” and the like. 
To me Christianity remains still worthy of all respect as an attempt 
to express, though it be “‘ but by the stammering lips of childhood,’ 
the deepest verities of a// religion. It is but the shallowest self- 
conceit which can throw aside lightly, as mere ‘‘ absurdities”, the 
forms through which the Eternal Light has shown itself to the 
noblest souls of the West for eighteen centuries back. Hopelessly 
materialized as they now are, they yet amply suffice for the spiritual 
needs of the vast majority of a world which has not even yet fully 
outgrown its childhood. 

But, on the other hand, this same world is already so far 
advanced as to furnish an ever-increasing number of souls 
in a stage of development, such that they are forced by their 
very nature to break through these forms into a higher and purer 
region; though it is just these very nobler souls who will never 
under any circumstances, speak contemptuously of the religions, 
which have, like Virgil with Dante, “by care and skill” brought 
them to the point whence they are to continue their growth under 
still higher guidance. What I desire to do in these letters is to 
attempt to justify their position by showing that, even if we give to 
Christianity all the credit it claims for the past, it still fails to 
furnish to us of the end of the nineteenth century a view of God, 
the world, and of our relation to both, which can satisfy our 
reason, and still less our intuition. My point is that the mind of 
the nineteenth century is not the mind of the fifth or the thirteenth ; 
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that the God they made and worshipped, with whatever good result 
for themselves, is not (hard though the saying may be) one which 
we, at our present stage of moral feeling, can fall down before, with- 
out doing violence to the deepest aspirations and the noblest feelings 
of our hearts. It needs only to go through the articles of your 
creed with unprejudiced eyes, to see that He is not good enough, 
just enough, noble enough, to satisfy souls to whom the centuries 
which have passed have already given glimpses of something beyond 
the highest ideal of earlier times. It might have been different had 
not the good and holy souls who framed that creed been hampered 
by the supposed necessity of bringing into their scheme of divine 
love and wisdom, all the jealousy and cruelty of the Jehovah of the 
Jewish scriptures. Had they not fallen into that one fatal error my 
present task might never have been needed. As it is, one must 
speak, however reluctantly. 

From this point of view it will be seen that the Aersonal matters 
of your reply, such as that I am too sensitive, too imaginative, that 
I have not taken a fair case, that the world is not so bad after all, 
and so forth, may be set aside, as things for whose discussion life is 
not long enough. I willingly grant you that in looking at such a 
gutter-child as I pictured to you, itis hard zo¢to imagine that, for 
some reason or other, God must have been angry with him, even 
before his birth; but let us, for a moment, examine the explanation 
you offer. You say that six thousand years ago the first man and 
woman ate an apple from a tree which God Almighty had forbidden 
them, and that for this reason God hates all their posterity and will 
continue to do so as long as the world lasts! Now, even if this were 
so, it would not in any way clear up my difficulty—the enormous 
imegualitees of birth. If we have all “sinned in Adam,” we surely 
should all be equally punished for it. But putting this aside, only 
stop to ask yourself this one question: Is this a God ora Devil 
which I aim setting up for worship? You say we were made in the 
image of God but have lost it. May we not fairly congratulate our- 
selves that, our very worst, our most implacable and cruel hatred does 
not in any way approach sach an ideal? And if we ask, as we well 
may, where is the jws¢cce of this continual creation, generation after 
generation, of new souls to bear this burden of God’s hatred for the 
sin of Adam, so that, as your own theologians say, the eating of 
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that apple has been a greater misfortune for mankind than all the 
evil which has afflicted it ever since, you answer that God is infi- 
nite, and therefore, any disobedience to Him is an infinite crime, 
deserving all possible punishment / infinity! Good heavens! Such 
a doctrine might be professed by the trembling courtiers of a cruel 
but omnipotent lunatic like Nero or Heliogabalus; it might be 
possible to a Louis the Fourteenth, brought up from infancy to feel 
himself a god amongst worshipping courtiers; but to say such a 
thing of an all-wise, all-good Deity! The habit of perpetual 
repetition of a form of words blunts our perceptions; millions of 
good, holy, well-meaning people do say this of their God and think 
no harm; but only let us open our minds to perceive what it really 
is we are saying, and can you—dare you—assert that anyone out of 
a lunatic asylum could believe this of his God, or that any one could 
be mad enough to be able to dove a God of such inconceivable 
cruelty? No, if this be Revelation, let us go back to Idolatry ; 
the lowest savage never imagined a fetish so utterly unworthy of 
our reverence. If “the gods of the nations are but idols,” at least 
they are not Jehovah ! 

Do you improve matters by telling me how easy it is to lift off 
this terrible burden of God’s wrath—that all that is needful is that 
some one should pour water on the child’s head and mutter some 
dozen words, and all is set right? Not so; all you do is to add to 
the inconceivable cruelty a still less conceivable lightness of mind 
(no other word will express it); the very last quality we could think 
of attributing toa God. For your fundamental position is that God 
has reason to be angry with the child (no matter that your best 
attempts cannot discover any reason you can explain to us), and can 
it be imagined that words said and water poured over an unconscious 
child can alter that unknown reason for His anger? And if you say 
that it isa symbolical action, invented by a loving God as, so to 
speak, an excuse for the forgiveness He is longing to grant, like the 
sprinkling of blood on the Jewish door-posts in Egypt when the 
Angel of Death was to pass by, I must regretfully remind you that 
on your own view four thousand years passed without it, and that 
the vast majority of mankind have never yet known of it, and never 
will. If this be indeed love, it can only be that of a Being limited 
in power, ruled by something like the old fate above and beyond 
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Him; did an Almighty, all-wise God wzsh that all men should be 
saved, saved they must have been—all “ freewill” notwithstanding. 

So self-evident is all this that Protestants have practically 
thrown over belief in original sin and in baptism also; treating the 
latter as a mere form of admission to the external Christian commu- 
nity and candidly confessing that they do not understand what good 
it actually does. But to do this involves a freedom in treating the 
unmistakable words of the Bible which takes such persons out of 
the category of Bible Christians (to use a favourite phrase) alto- 
gether; and in what I am saying, I am only dealing with those 
who, like yourself, honestly profess and desire to find truth in every 
word of the Bible, as it stands. And when, in my next letter, I 
come to speak of the Atonement, I think it will appear that it is 
hard to treat these more “enlightened” Protestants (to use their 
favourite expression), as Christians, in any reasonable sense of the 
word at all. 

The mere fact, however, that so many who set great value on 
their profession of Christianity (whatever its actual worth may be), 
have found it practically impossible to accept the doctrines I have 
been discussing, notwithstanding the plain words in which the 
Christian Revelation teaches them, is, it seems to me, of itself 
sufficient justification for the query with which I ended my last 
letter, whether azy Revelation, however supported by evidence or 
authority, could be enough to establish such a doctrine; and I may 
pass on to the main purport of your reply—your counter question, 
what have I to offer instead ? You judge rightly that I should never 
dream of destroying, unless I had something to take the place of 
the ruin. As longas I had nothing, I kept silence. I should have 
regarded myself as the murderer of a soul had I said a word which 
might have broken the illusion of a fellow being still able to find 
happiness in what was to me a boundless waste, dark andempty. But 
now things are changed, I dave something to say, though it is entirely 
outside my present purpose to enter into any argument or to set 
forth evidence in support of it; that has been abundantly done by 
others. I only wish here to set the two views side by side, and to ask 
which of the two is the one which most satisfies your own sense of 
what is reasonable, what is desirable; which is the one you would 
honestly and truly wish to believe, if you had your choice ? 
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Well then, put it if you like as a mere suggestion—a working 
hypothesis (and after all, spite of your “evidences” Christianity 
itself is no more)—that all this nightmare of a God who hates His 
creatures before they are born, whose mere caprice makes them 
happy or miserable from their birth onwards, who—for every trans- 
eression of laws which are at bottom the same caprice, has but one 
penalty, everlasting torment, zs a nightmare only; suppose that 
there is really no such thing in existence as this Christian God, 
who makes beings He desires to save, but in actual, disastrous fact, 
only succeeds in damning the large majority of them for ever and 
ever; only suppose this, I say, and is not the main part of that 
horror which the East End impresses upon the Christian missionary 
—who can see there nothing but souls continually sinning against 
God, ripening day by day to an unrepentant death-bed and to eternal 
fire—at once lifted away? In other words, does not Christianity 
actually make the greater part of the sorrow it deplores? Can you 
honestly deny that it would be far happier for you to go about the 
streets, believing that for these poor creatures there was no God, 
no heaven, but at least no hell; that coming by some blind chance 
into the world they enjoyed or suffered what blind chance had for 
them there, and then an end ? 

But we have more, far more than this mere negation to offer. 
What would you, clear-sighted and sympathetic, a true lover of 
souls, as you are, give to be able to see in these dark and troublous 
lives around you, not the trifling span of a few short years upon 
whose blind, helpless struggles is to hang an eternity of bliss or woe, 
the one as the other equally undeserved ; but only a single step of 
a vast evolution which must lead a//, sooner or later, to a height of 
spiritual bliss in comparison with which all that saints have said of 
the Beatific Vision is as nothing? How would it be if you could 
take one of these souls and look back (there are those who can) 
over the long chain of the successive earth lives which by slow 
degrees have brought it to where it stands now; could mark how at 
every step it has reaped precisely what it has sown, for good as for 
evil, and trace the error here, the selfishness there, which have kept 
it back in its progress, and have incurred penalties, by reason of 
which it has become inevitable, that at this stage, it should be re- 
born in the shame and pain of this East End gutter-child’s life, 
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since nothing short of this hard experience could break the evil 
habits which have by slow degrees drawn it aside from the straight 
road and darkened its light, its share of that “Light that lightens 
every man that cometh into the world”? And with this intelligible 
view of its past and present comes the true hope for the future. It 
is a very old and true remark that no human being, however low he 
may have fallen, is utterly without some good feeling ; and far higher 
up the scale, we each of us know many a soul whose frequent falls 
through human weakness are continually accompanied by heartfelt, 
though vain desires to obtain strength to stand. Areall these long- 
ings to end simply in adding bitterness to their eternal condemnation, 
as is the Christian view? Ah, not so; for us, in the golden words 
of Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita, ““No soul which holds ove right 
desire, goeth the road of loss.” Not one such longing is there which 
will not manifest itself in the next earthly life as new power—power 
to do better; and to hearten us in the struggle, life after life, to rise 
above our foes, we have the precious consolation of the Vozce of the 
Sztlence: ‘“ And if he falls, e’en then he does not fall in vain; the 
enetnies he slew in the last battle will not return to life in the next 
birth that will be his.” 

I think it can hardly be denied that (setting aside all question 
of authority) such a view of the way we come into existence in this 
incarnation is more agreeable to our intelligence and to our moral 
sense than the one which Christianity gives, and that it furnishes a 
fair answer to your question, “What have you with which to 
replace the Christian doctrine?” And from this follows a conclu- 
sion, in practice more important than it looks at first sight, that 
this being so, the burden of proof, as a lawyer would say, lies on 
your side, not on ours. I mean this: that it is not enough for you 
to put the first objection which comes into your head, and pass on 
your way; it is your business to prove to us that your view, which 
seems so immoral and improbable, is in fact right and reasonable, 
and failing strict proof of this we go on owr way, taking no further 
notice of you. It is, as things sow stand, Christianity which is on 
its trial, not what you would call heresy. 

In my next letter I will consider the answer which must have 
been on your lips all the time you have been reading this. ‘‘God 
so Joved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, e 
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It is impossible to avoid this; gladly as I would have spared myself 
the pain of saying, and you that of hearing, things which (express 
them as delicately and tenderly as I can) must hurt not only your 
feelings, but those of almost everyone for whose feelings I have any 
care or respect at all. But the doctrine of the Atonement—the 
Precious Blood—the Sacrifice of the Son of God for man’s sin, 
is indeed the “article whereby the Church stands or falls”—the 
citadel, the last entrenchment of its defenders. You yourself know 
well enough, and can bear witness for me, that for years back it has 
been my own refuge. In the midst of all my religious difficulties 
I have firmly held and faithfully preached this, which seemed to 
me to be the only certainty in the world, the one rock left to cling 
to in the general shipwreck, that Jesus Christ came into the world, 
and suffered and died, purely to manifest the love His Father had 
for us. It isa lovely dream; inspiring, comforting, entirely suffi- 
cient for the holy souls who fill the solitude of the cloister, or for 
the spiritual guidance of the good, innocent, simple creatures who 
form the mass of those who weekly cluster round the pastor’s 
confessional, ‘‘their consciences full of harmless little nothings, 
like their pockets or their workbags,” to quote an apt saying of 
N. Hawthorne’s. Is it likely that I, of all men, would wantonly 
say a word, breathe a sound which could wake up a soul which 
enjoys it still?—I, who tremble, even to this day, at the remem- 
brance of the agony of terror of blank darkness which fell on my 
own soul as I found it vanishing, spite of my most desperate strug- 
gles to hold it to my heart still, and felt myself stretching longing 
enipty arms into the vast desolation all around, ‘‘ without God and 
without hope in the world.” 

But, in truth, there is no fear of disturbing the faith of these 
good, simple souls. There is no fear that the hearts which the 
thought of the love of God can fill completely will ever think of 
anything else. My duty lies with those hungry, unsatisfied souls, 
my fellows, whose wider culture and deeper intuition have carried 
them through all this into the darkness beyond; my message to 
them, the old one that the darkness must be endured and may be 
conquered; that before us, the ‘forlorn hope” of the advancing 
tide of humanity, already begins to rise the dawn of a new and 
glorious day. It is with this feeling that I shall take courage in 
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my next to try to make it clear that the worst mode of showing 
reverence to the august figure of Christ crucified is to attempt to 
stay the tide at His feet, and that if we indeed succeed in doing so 
then in truth “is Christ crucified in vain.” 
Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


PHEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


INDIAN SECTION. 


Immediately before her departure from India, Mrs. Besant spent 
several days at Bombay and Surat. At the latter place she gave two 
public lectures to large and enthusiastic audiences, distributed the 
prizes at the girls’ school, which is maintained and managed by our 
local Branch under the energetic and devoted guidance of Babu Now- 
tamram U. Trivedi, and spent many hours in conversation with the 
members, answering their questions and removing their difficulties. 
Besides these, meetings of the Branch were held, at which Mrs. Besant 
addressed the members on points of special importance in connection 
with their work and studies. The admirable spirit of harmony and 
mutual affection which characterizes the Surat Branch rendered Mrs. 
Besant’s visit there an especially pleasant one, in spite of the heavy 
demands upon her time and strength. 

At Bombay three public lectures were given, in which the subjects 
of ‘‘ Education,” the “Justification of Occult Teaching by Western 
Science,” and “Spiritual Life in the World” were dealt with. Mrs. 
Besant also delivered four lectures at 8.30 each morning to the Bombay 
Branch, in which she gave a systematic exposition of the ‘ Law of 
Sacrifice.” These morning lectures were followed by a couple of hours’ 
conversation, in which she replied to any questions put before her. In 
addition to the above, she received visitors during the afternoons, and 
several other small meetings were also held. Thus our Bombay 
members had an exceedingly useful and helpful few days, the eftects of 
which ought to show ere long in the progress of the Branch. 

Some changes have proved necessary in the office staff of the 
Section at Headquarters, the carrying out of which will, it is hoped, 
considerably add to both the efficiency and the smoothness of the work 
of the Section. The Joint General Secretary, Babu Upendra Nath 
Basu, has laboured unwearyingly to get matters into order, and his 
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efforts have met with gratifying success, as the general progress of our 
movement and its growth in coherence and solidity abundantly show. 
In all his efforts he has been devotedly and ably seconded by the 
Assistant Secretary, Babu Kirti Chandra Roy, who has proved a most 
valuable addition to our staff of workers. 

A somewhat curious illustration of the way in which the work and 
influence of the Theosophical movement stimulate and strengthen 
existing religious aspirations, is afforded by the first annual report 
of the Poona Association for the study of the Jewish religion. 
This organization owes its inception to a suggestion made by the 
President of our Poona Branch, Khan Bahadur N. D. Khandalavala, 
when presiding at a meeting of the local Jewish Benevolent 
Association. Further vitality was imparted to the idea by Mrs. 
Besant’s eloquent lecture to the Hindu students, in which she urged 
them to study their own scriptures. The ultimate outcome was the 
formation of this Association in 1894, and this report of its first year’s 
working shows how useful it has proved. We wish it steady growth 
and success in the future, for Theosophy, as it is the mother, must of 
necessity be the best friend and helper of every religion. 

For some time past an old and devoted member, Babu Mahadeva 
Shastri, has been steadily working along Theosophical lines at Mysore, 
and last March an invitation from some influential people was sent to 
Colonel Olcott to visit that city and found a Branch. ‘The President- 
Founder was fortunately able to go, and after delivering two public 
lectures, a strong and exceedingly promising Branch was formed on 
March 21st under the presidency of the former Treasurer of the Mysore 
Palace. A considerable sum was raised on the spot to procure the 
nucleus of a library for the Branch. The sister of one of the Branch 
officers has provided a meeting hall for the use of members, and there is 
every hope that when Mrs. Besant is able to visit Mysore she will find 
an earnest and well-read nucleus awaiting her. Colonel Olcott also 
formed a large Hindu Boys’ Association, raising some Rs. 400 towards 
a library, and obtaining a room rent free, and donations of furniture 
for the boys’ use. 

On his way back to Adyar, the President-Founder lectured at 
Bangalore, where he was presented with an address of gratitude by the 
members of the Anna Bai Hindu Boys’ Association, which was founded 
on the occasion of Mrs. Besant’s first visit to that place in 1893. He 
also visited and lectured at Seringapatam, and reports that his trip was 
an exceedingly pleasant and successful one. He was especially pleased 
at the thoroughly efficient and workmanlike activity of the Bangalore 
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Branch, and its flourishing condition shows how much one or two 
earnest and devoted members like N. P. Subramania Iyer and the 
late A. Krishnaswamy Iyer can do for the cause of Theosophy by their 


example and guidance. Bak: 
HUROPEAN SECTION. 


The tenth quarterly conference of the North of England Federation 
of the Theosophical Society was held on Saturday, April 25th, at 
Harrogate, Mrs. Besant presiding, and Mr. Leadbeater, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Section, being present. The reports from the various 
towns showed growing activity and some increase of interest on the 
part of the general public. In the evening Mrs. Besant spoke on ‘“‘ The 
Work of the T. S.,” and on Sunday she delivered two lectures, which 
were well attended. On the following Sunday Mr. Leadbeater lectured 
to a good audience, and he also lectured to the Lodge on May tst 
and 8th. 

Mrs. Besant arrived in London early on Sunday morning, April 
tgth, having had a good passage from India. The first lecture of the 
series of thirteen, to be delivered in the small Queen’s Hall on Sunday 
evenings, was given on May 3rd to a good audience. Mrs. Besant 
also delivered two lectures at the Blavatsky Lodge on April 30th 
and May 7th, on ‘Liberation by Action,” the hall being, as usual 
on such .occasions, quite full. On April 9th Mr. Mead lectured 
on the Upanishads, while the question of Mind occupied the Lodge 
on April 16th and 23rd, Mr. Leadbeater on the 16th describing the 
‘“Development of Consciousness,’ and Mr. Keightley on the 23rd 
tracing the ‘“‘ Growth of Mind.” We go to press too soon to record the 
delivery on May 15th of a lecture by Mr. Sinnett that promises to be 
full of interest, on ‘‘ Alchemy and the Alchemists.” The last Thursday 
in May will be devoted to a study of ‘‘ The Platonic Discipline”? by Mr. 
Mead. The Lodge kept White Lotus Day for the fifth time, and the 
anniversary readings and address were delivered in an atmosphere 
heavy with the fragrance of the blossoms that told of the love and 
gratitude in which the memory of H. P. B. is kept. 

Mrs. Besant visits Paris on June 2nd, and will deliver two public 
lectures as well as hold other meetings. She will go to Amsterdam 
and the Hague a little later. 

AMERICAN SECTION. 

The following brief notes on the Report of the General Secretary 
of the American Section T. S. will be of interest to our readers: 

In eloquent words Mr. Fullerton first depicts the darker side of the 
present Theosophical situation in America. He neither conceals nor 
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attempts to weaken its shadows ; they are dark enough as we all know. 
But over against this dark and saddening background some more 
cheering facts stand out the brighter for the contrast. First, and above 
all, comes the strengthening in moral fibre and fearless honesty, which 
is already perceptible throughout the Society. And then even in the 
history of the past year in America not a little may be found that is 
both cheering in the present and encouraging for the future. 

The American Section now consists of fifteen Branches, several of 
those existing in the same neighbourhood having consolidated. The 
number of newly admitted members is as great as we could expect, 
though naturally sorely shrunken as compared with the years which 
preceded our late troubles. 

The Section owes its literary organ, JZercury, to the generosity of 
Mr. W. J. Walters, of San Francisco, who also acts as its editor; it has 
maintained a high level of interest and ability throughout the year. 
It had been intended to continue the issue of The Theosophical Forum, 
but that was found impossible, owing both to want of means and even 
more to the inability of Mr. Fullerton, who from the very outset had 
been the most regular and reliable of its contributors, to do much 
writing. This gap was in part filled by the General Secretary of the 
European Section, who generously contributed a sufficient number of 
Vahans to furnish one copy to each member at large and one copy to 
each Branch. 

The report concludes with some earnest and eloquent words, from 
which we extract the following: 

‘““What is to be the future of the American Section? Exactly what 
our strength and our energy combine to make it. Kvery reason for 
work exists just as vitally as it did in 1894, and even our number of 
Branches is larger than in 1886, nine years before the schism. ‘Theo- 
sophic truth remains as heretofore, Theosophic motive is as potent, 
Theosophic duty has not changed, Theosophic help is as assured.” 

AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 

The topics of chief interest at headquarters are the approaching 
Convention, which will be held in Melbourne on the 3rd and 4th of 
April, and the rumoured establishment of a new territorial Section of 
the Theosophical Society in New Zealand. The latter development is 
due almost wholly to the energy of the Countess Wachtmeister, and 
will have been much favoured by the large measure of success which 
has attended her on her tour through the South and North Islands. 
In consequence of her lectures and her personal influence the member- 
ship in New Zealand has increased, and interest in Theosophical 
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teachings has been augmented. Exceptionally large audiences have 
listened to her exposition of the theories and practical applications of 
Theosophy in some of the towns. 

Many inconveniences attended the adininistration of the New Zea- 
land Branches, from a distance which, reckoned by time, is almost as 
great as that separating London from New York, and the step contem- 
plated will probably meet with unqualified approval in all directions— 
at any rate, throughout Australasia. It is thought that the arrange- 
ments may be so far hastened that the Melbourne Convention may 
have an opportunity of congratulating the new Section on its forma- 
tion, and of wishing it an honourable and successful career. 

Of business to be brought before the Convention, that relating to 
the ‘Report of the Committee of Revision of the Constitution of the 
Theosophical Society” ranks first. Without venturing to forecast the 
result of the deliberations of the delegates, it may be remarked that 
there is a feeling, in some quarters, against any alteration in the word- 
ing of the Objects of the Society. 

The General Secretary has returned to Headquarters, after a 
month’s visit to Melbourne. On Sunday, March 16th, in spite of a 
heavy thunderstorm and an oppressive damp heat, a large audience of 
members and strangers attended and accorded him a hearty welcome. 
His address was listened to with close attention, and evidently created 
a deep impression. In Melbourne Mr. Staples delivered a number of 
addresses, the most successful series being, perhaps, that given on four 
successive Saturday evenings at Mrs. Parker’s drawing-room in South 
Yarra. 

The Northern Branches, with the exception of Brisbane, which is 
flourishing, are a little languid, probably in consequence of the summer 
heats. The General Secretary proposes to visit them, and also, if 
possible, some new districts as soon as the cooler season sets ii, A: 
South Australia the work goes on steadily. At Adelaide, the place of 
Mrs. Pickett, the late secretary, has been supplied by Miss K. Castle, 
who has long been a member taking active and practical interest in 
the movement. 

In Sydney we are looking for the return of Mr. H. A. Wilson, who 
has been accompanying the Countess in her New Zealand tour, during 
which he has made many firm friends and done much excellent 
service. His aid at Headquarters will set the General Secretary free 
for new and wider work among the Branches and Centres. 

On the whole the prospects of the movement in these colonies has 
never looked brighter or more promising. Sh 
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PsyCHIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By V. C. Desertis. [London: George Redway. 1896. 55. | 


Tus is an interesting and well written book, worthy of a better 
title. 

The author has, with one or two exceptions, collected his facts care- 
fully and marshalled them in good order, drawing his conclusions in a 
cautious manner. 

Dr. A. R. Wallace contributes a short introductory note, approving 
the purpose and general tone of the work, but avoiding the danger of 
dealing with anything in particular. The writer states in his preface 
that, not finding in ordinary religion complete satisfaction, he turned his 
attention to psychic phenomena and found that they threw much hight on 
his difficulties. ‘‘ The need of the day,” he says, ‘‘is a belief that shall 
rest neither on dogma nor on instinct, but on insight which justifies 
religion in history, and so far from leading us to condemn the old forms 
or abjure any creed, leaves us in harmony with the past stages of 
evolution, gives a logical standing ground for morality in the present, 
and some clue to both the practical problems and the intellectual needs 
of modern life.” 

The first two chapters deal with the phenomena of spiritualism, 
the physical or objective and the inner or subjective. Nothing very 
fresh is introduced, the author writing from a spiritualistic standpoint, 
but without prejudice. 

After reviewing the evidence in this direction, the scientific side is 
discussed in a chapter entitled ‘“‘ Matter and Ether.” This is also care- 
fully dealt with, but a scientific man might take exception to two or 
three points, such as the statement that the section of a light ray is 
like a cross, the vibrations being in two directions, at right angles to 
each other, instead of, as in the ordinary view, consisting of transverse 
vibrations in all directions. The statement as to the different kinds of 
energy due to etheric waves is also misleading, It is claimed that the 
admission of ether by scientists as the origin of matter, is an admission 
of the soul of matter—a somewhat erratic idea. 
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In the same chapter*the phenomena of hypnotism are examined, 
and are attributed to the action of the ether, the man being compared 
to a magnet in the old familiar fashion. The evidence of “the spirits ” 
as to the nature of their bodies is given—going, according to the author, 
to uphold the view that they live in the ether as we do in the world of 
sr inatter.” 

Elaborating his theory as he proceeds, the writer discusses the 
nature of man, and arrives at the division into body, soul and spirit. 
The following titles of chapters summarize his views: “ Body, the 
Means of Action ;” ‘ Soul—the forming Power ;” “ Spirit—the direct- 
ing Will.” The soul is the force which organizes the body; to the 
spirit are due all morality and ethics. The book concludes with a 
chapter on social questions, which seems a little out of place. 

Though some of the views may not be particularly fresh, and others 
not very correct, the book is well worth reading, and the style of 
writing is very much superior to that found in most books of like 


nature. 
A. M. G. 


RECENT BUDDHISM. 


THE last number of The Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India 
contains little of real interest. We notice, however, that the education 
of the second son of the Maharajah of Sikkim has been entrusted to Mr. 
Sharat Chandra Das, the learned secretary of the Society. This is the 
first Tibetan prince to learn English and Hindustani, and perchance 
the innovation augurs a breaking down of barriers. The secretary, in 
exhibiting a picture of the planes of existence according to Tibetan 
Buddhism, described the presiding Lord in words which strikingly 
remind us of the “Silent Watcher” referred to in perhaps the most 
beautiful passage in H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine. Mr. Sharat 
Chandra Das says: 

« At the top of the ring stands the great Bodhisattva Avalokitesh- 
vara, also called Maha Karunika, the merciful—one who, having 
acquired all kinds of moral perfection, can enter into the supreme state 
of beatitude, z.c., of Nirvana, at any time he likes; but out of pity for 
the misery of all living beings in this world, he has taken the solemn 
vow of not entering into Nirvana till he has safely conducted the last 
unhappy being to it. 

‘He holds in his right hand the pot of nectar symbolical of a 
blessed immortal life, and in his left hand the ‘ forbidden fruit’ typify- 
ing celestial enjoyment.” 
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A Jataka tale is given from one of the books of the Ka#gyur, which 
starts soberly enough but ends in hopeless bathos or worse. The 
question is what distinct causes lead to the distinct karma of creatures ; 
why is one poor, another rich; one handsome, another ugly; one 
strong, another weak, etc. The fifty-three answers are for the most 
part manifestly absurd and throw in occasionally such insanities as: 
“Those who cut the bristles of hogs in the previous birth have got 
vellow hair in this.’ The whole thing is the invention of monkish 
ignorance and superstition, its main characteristic being that of silli- 
ness. The Buddhisin of Tibet is very mixed indeed, and among the 
materials we so far possess, it takes long searching before anything of 
value can be discovered. 

In the last number of the /ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Professor Rhys Davids, working at the other pole of the subject, re- 
marks (p. 378): ‘‘The expression, ‘entering into Nirvana’ is only a 
very old Anglo-Indian blunder, dating from the time when the first 
writers on Buddhism, saturated with modern Western ideas, took for 
granted that Nirvana must be some state beyond the grave. But uni- 
versal Indian usage of the time, whether in Pali books by Buddhist 
authors or in Sanskrit books by both Buddhists and Hindus, confines 
the connotation of the word exclusively to the state of mind of a living 
Jivanmukta or Arahat.” Quite so; but what is a “state of mind”? 
Phrase for phrase; we are no better off than before. For we can “ enter 
into” a state of mind; and not only enter into but come out of it. 
Further, if the state of Nirvana is attainable while still in body, it cannot 
be annihilation. And lastly, if Nirvana is a state of mind, the presence 
or absence of the physical body, that is to say “life” or ‘‘death” as 
ordinarily understood, can make no difference to the obtainer of that 
state, and it is, therefore, as much beyond the grave as on this side of 
it, unless, of course, we are to believe that the learned Professor holds 
the view that the Nirvani’s ‘‘mind” on the dissolution of the physical 
body, goes also into the void, so that the whole of Buddhism is a huge 
joke and only philologically serious. 


GaRasSevs 
THE SYSTEM TO WHICH WE BELONG. 


[By A. P. Sinnett. [Transactions of the London Lodge T. S., No. 30. 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, W.C. TS5] 


THis study of our solar system asa whole in the light of Theosophy 
forms Mr. Sinnett’s latest contribution to our store of knowledge. 
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Hitherto, while we have_had much definite information with regard to 
the planetary chain to which our earth belongs, we have had nothing 
more than a few rather indefinite hints as to its relation to the solar 
system as a whole, and even less in regard to the way in which that 
system itself is constituted. The present essay fills this gap in a fairly 
complete and very satisfactory manner, and contains a quite unusual 
wealth of entirely new information, which will be full of the deepest 
interest for all close students of Theosophy. The reader must be re- 
ferred to the pamphlet itself for details; but I cannot resist calling 
special attention to the very suggestive light thrown upon the problem 
of the inter-relation of the numbers seven and ten in our system by the 
facts here made public for the first time; and also to the magnificent 
description with which the essay closes, depicting the final consumma- 


tion, the ultimate outcome of this tremendous undertaking. 
Ba ky 
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THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICA BONS: 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVII, No. 7:—In ‘Old Diary 
Leaves” for this month Col. Olcott gives 
an account of a meeting between himself 
as the President of the Society and some 
of the chief pandits of India, the result 
was the establishment of friendly co-opera- 
tion between the Society and the pandits’ 
Samaj. An Indian chemist and alchemist 
is also introduced, and performs some 
chemical experiments on Indian lines. 
Miss Edger contributes an article on 
“The Planetary Chain” carefully worked 
out from The Secret Doctrine. A “spirit” 
communication received by the Countess 
of Caithness follows this, accompanied by 
an editorial note showing a judicious lack 
ofappreciation. In‘‘The Ethical System 
of Zoroaster’? an attempt is made to sum 
up the chief moral teachings of the Zoro- 
astrian scriptures. Other papers on 
Ananda Lahari ‘*The Number Seven in 
Nature,” ‘Universal Brotherhood,” 
“Jugglers and Sorcerers”? and a report 
of one of Mr. Mead’s lectures on ‘‘The 
Tjives and Teachings of the Later Plato- 
nists”? complete the issue. 

A. 


THE VAHAN (Lozdon). 


Vol. V, No. 10:—The ‘“‘Literary Notes” 
form a large and interesting section of 
the May Vahan. In the “Enquirer,” 
Cc. W. Ll. answers a question as to the 
connection, bya “cord,” of the astral and 
physical bodies, when separated. The 
real link, it is said, is one rather of sym- 
pathetic vibration than of any definite 


connection. A question on ‘indifference 
to the results of our actions,’’ receives 
several answers, all on much the same 
lines. One of the most interesting replies 
is one giving the ethical system of the 
Platonists, and their divisions of the 
Ce abmeeKsen 
A. 
LE LOTUS BLEU (Parts). 

Vol. VII, No. 2:—Opens with a trans- 
lation of Mrs. Besant’s Kazama, which has 
however, been taken from the articles in 
LUCIFER, and not from the manual. This 
is followed by a continuation of the 
introduction to Zhe Secret Doctrine and 
a somewhat peculiar article, entitled 
“Under the Bodhi Tree.” The transla- 
tion of Mr. Leadbeater’s Astral Plane 
continues, the number also including a 
short article on ‘ Yoga,” the account of 
‘““A Modern Demoniac” from orderland, 
answers to questions, and reviews. 

A. 


THEOSOPHY (New York). 

Vol. XI,. No. 1:—This is the first 
appearance of Zhe Path under its new 
title, but excepting for the disappearance 
of the illustration and the change in style 
of the cover it has not undergone any 
material alteration. KE. T. Hargrove 
writes on ““The Metaphysical Character 
of the Universe,” and is followed by 
Jasper Niemand on ‘The Vow of 
Poverty.” Dr. Buck in ‘Historical 
Epochs in Theosophy” sketches some of 
the alleged theosophical moyements in 
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the sixteenth century, and compares the 
present one with them. The concluding 
article is on ‘“ Richard Wagner’s Music 
Dramas,” by Basil Crump, who tells us 
that the composer was a 
occultist.”’ 


“conscious 


A. 
LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

No. 43 :—The first paper is a continua- 
tion of a series, entitled “‘Karma” and 
the remainder are also continuations 
of the more or less free paraphrases of 
the ancient Egyptian doctrines and 
mysteries commenced by the Editor in 
the last number. The conclusion is an 
appeal to the readers to give their assist- 
ance, before the catastrophe which 
“reliable, astrological calculations”’ 
promise us for April 11th, 1898, and which 
is to furnish “not only great geological 
convulsions, but a Revolution compared 
with which the horrors of the French 
Revolution were but child’s play.” 

Wa: 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. IV, No. 48 :—Opens with an article 
by “Afra” on capital punishment. The 
translations are all continued. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. IV, No. 4:—The first three articles 
are translations of Zhe Astral Plane, 
Karma, and ‘*Dreams,’’ all of which are 
continued. Following these is ‘‘ Astro- 
logy” by “Helios,” who divides the 
study according to Zhe Theosophical 
Glossary. The present chapter gives a 
description of the ‘‘houses,” and the 
properties and qualities attributed to 
them. 

A. 


ANTAHKARANA (4arcelona). 

Vol. III, No. 28:—Opens with the con- 
tinuation of the translation of ‘‘The 
Elixir of Life,’ which is followed by the 
conclusion of the eleventh and beginning 
of the twelfth chapters of the Lhagavad 
Gité, and Snowden Ward’s Karma and 
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Reincarnation. Maxims taken from Fypic- 
tetus conclude the number. 
IN 
TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT. 
March, 1896:—Contains the anniversary 
speech by the Gen. Sec., Dr. Zander, 
preceded by Count Wachtmeister’s paper 
on “Meditation and Thought,” and fol- 
lowed by Dr. Wells’ ‘‘Mahatmas and 
Saints”? in Swedish garb. There is also 
an article by M. F. N., ‘‘ Do Theosophists 
disapprove of Prayer?” and one by Ellen 
Bergman “On Intuition.” The number 
concludes with Berghend’s poem ‘The 
Mother to her Child.” 
FR. 


THEOSOPHY IN AUSTRALIA 
(Sydney). 

Vol. I, No. 12:—The editor’s notes deal 
with some of the experiments in the 
“new photography,” and with “Satan- 
ism.” The chief article, “What is 
Theosophy?” is a brief sketch of a 
historical nature, concluding with an 
outline of one or two Theosophical ideas, 
and containing some doubtful state- 
ments. The questions and answers deal 
with the loss of the soul, Manas, and the 
weight which should be given to the 
objections of parents and friends regard- 
ing the study of Theosophy. 

A. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL THINKER 
(Madras). 

Vol. IV, Nos. 1to-13:—These numbers 
contain an interesting sketch of the 
modern Hindu drama, an article on 
“Pleasure and Pain,’’ treated from the 
modern scientific standpoint, and ‘Is 
Flesh-Eating by Christians morally De- 
fensible ?” Besides these continued 
articles some smaller papers on Brahina, 
“The Path of Fire,’ and Krishna are 
published. 

A. 
JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 
Vol, IV, No, 12;—This issue is largely 
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occupied by the struggles of the Bud- 
dhists for their rights in Bengal, the 
only paper not dealing with this subject 
being a short extract from the Uddana 
Varga. 

A. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VII, Nos. 5-8:—An article on 
“Buddhisin in its Contrast with Chris- 
tianity, as viewed by Sir Monier 
Williams,” is extracted trom Yhe Open 
Court, criticising the orientalist’s opinions. 
“Traces of Buddhism in Norway,” is a 
paper based upon a book of that name, 
endeavouring to prove that Buddhistic 
ideas penetrated into the Scandinavian 
legends. “The Story of the Great 
Pauper,” an incident in the life of Buddha, 
“Karma” and other short articles com- 
plete the numbers. 

IX, 


THE ARYA BALA BODHINiI (Madras). 


Vol. II, No. 3:—Contains a number of 
short stories. ‘‘The Curse of Parikshit ” 
is an old Indian story of a King who in- 
sulted a Brahmana; ‘‘’'wo Brothers ”’ con- 
sists of a highly improbable dialogue be- 
tween two schoolboys, in one of whom we 
recognize the familiar good boy of Sunday 
school days. The articles include one 
on “The Caste System,” a reprint from 
The Vegetarian, “ Hindu Religious Ideas 
in the West,” and “The Transmigration 
of Soul.” 


A. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol. V, No. 8:—The Rontgen rays are 
penetrating everywhere and have now 
reached The Theosophic Gleaner, which 
opens with a short paper upon them, 
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Among the reprinted articles are ‘The 
Secret of Count St. Germain,” translated 
from Le Lotus Bleu, ‘The Law of Sacri- 
fice,’ by Mrs. Besant, and “Some Notes 


on Kundalini” from 7he 7heosophist. 
ihe 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Light; The Agnostic Journal; Notes 
and Queries, crammed, as usual, with 
odd tit-bits of information ; ood, Home 
and Garden, an American vegetarian 
journal, just opening a new series; ays 
of Light, the little Sinhalese paper re- 
cently started, containing articles on 
cremation and hygiene; Dzabolisme et 
Occultisme, by M. Ernest Bosc, apamphlet 
consisting chiefly of a reply to an article 
in a provincial journal attacking occul- 
tism and identifying it with ‘ Satan- 
ism”; The Metaphysical Magazine, a 
somewhat heavy number, with articles 
on spiritual forces, psycho-therapeutics, 
and involution and evolution, and some 
stories of psychic experiences; 7he 
Sanmarga Bodhini; The Hansei Zasshi, 
the Japanese monthly Buddhist journai ; 
The Theosophical Forum; The Seen and 
the Unseen, with numerous short papers 
on spiritualistic and mystic subjects; 
Book Notes; The Lamp, consisting en- 
tirely of notes on news, Sunday School 
lessons and magazines; The First Annual 
Report of the Association for the Study 
of the Jewish Religion, an Association 
founded in March, 1894, at Poona; The 
Fifth Annual Report of the Humani- 
tarian League; So-Called Sport, a publi- 
cation of the Humanitarian League, con- 
taining essays on hunting, shooting and 
coursing, and Spurious Sports Bill, a 
letter from the Committee of the League; 
The Astrological Magazine, with most of 
the articles continued; 7his World and 
the Neat, an Australian spiritualistic 
journal; Zhe Prashnottara; Ourselves. 


Women’s Printing Society, Limited, 66, Whitcomk Street, W.C, 


VOL. AV LLL. JUNE 15, 1806. No. 106, 


LUCE opine 


ONE WaA CHET OWLEERS 


READERS of LUCIFER will rejoice to see an article under the 
loved and familiar name of H. P. Blavatsky. In the course of 
preparing the third volume of Zhe Secret Doctrine for the press, a 
few manuscripts were found mixed with it that form no part of the 
work itself, and these will be published in her old magazine. Next 
month the article from her pen will be a criticism of the line taken 
by Hargrave Jennings and others touching the phallic element in 
religions, and will be entitled, ‘Christianity, Buddhism and 
Phallicisin.” 

* i * 

Only five years have passed since she left her body, but if she 
glanced for a few moments at her English home her heart would 
be gladdened at the signs of steady progress that are visible on 
every side. One of the most marked of these is the unprecedented 
sale of our literature, and in order to meet the public demand more 
readily the Theosophical Publishing Society is moving this month 
from its somewhat obscure quarters in Duke Street into one of the 
most important thoroughfares in London—a step that will bring our 
literature daily under the eyes of thousands who may never have 
heard of it before. The premises lately occupied by a bank on the 
ground floor of 26, Charing Cross, immediately below the London 
offices of the A/anchester Guardian, have been taken by the T. P.S., 
and will be opened for business on June 24th. No more central 
position could possibly be found, and not only will Theosophical 
books be brought to the notice of the Londoners who throng the 
thoroughfare on their daily business, but the shop les just in the 
track of the countless country cousins who come to London ‘to 
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see the sights,” and pass from the National Gallery and Trafalgar 
Square down Whitehall to the Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Abbey. ‘Thus to place Theosophy under the eyes of 
thousands would have caused much delight to H. P. B. 

* ss * 

Glad also would she be to see her own special creation, the 
Theosophical Society in Europe—to give the European Section its 
constitutional titl—imeeting for its Sixth Annual Convention on 
July 4th and 5th in the Cavendish Rooms, with its public meeting 
in the beautiful Queen’s (smaller) Hall, Langham Place. The 
Section, which includes all Europe excepting Sweden—organized 
into a Section of its own—has been growing steadily since she left 
it, and is attracting to it many thoughtful and earnest students. 
London has never taken so much serious interest in Theosophy as 
it is taking now, as testify the classes for students that have been 
held through the winter, as well as the large private gatherings for 
its discussion now going on, to say nothing of the well-attended 
Sunday public lectures. 


* 
* 


When she left the body the Theosophical Society had only 
three Sections, the Indian, American and European. Now it has 
six—in India, America, Europe, Sweden, Australia, and New 
Zealand. One of these, the American, suffered well-nigh to death 
last year by the secession of the great majority of its members, and 
consists now of only fifteen branches, but the faithful few who have 
stood firm have preserved the honour of ‘Theosophy in America, 
and will carry it on as a lofty and dignified philosophy of life, to 
which thoughtful and serious people can turn for help in unravel- 
ling the tangle of the world. How important was the stand made 
by these few loyal branches may now be seen, and the value of 
their steadfastness will become increasingly evident as time goes on 
and proves the need of a nucleus in America, round which the 
thoughtful can gather. But for them Theosophy would be in 
danger of perishing beneath the wave of ridicule and contempt 
brought on its name at the present time. 


The Countess Wachtmeister, after her year’s work in Australasia, 
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has now reached San Francisco, and is lecturing to crowded audi- 
ences. The American Section will soon feel the benefit of her 
warm enthusiasin and steady devotion to Theosophy. She is going 
to settle at Chicago for a while, giving herself wholly to the helping 
of the Section, and sober people will rejoice at the impulse thus 
given to the sane presentment of Theosophical truths. During the 
summer she will take a much needed rest, and she desires LUCIFER 
to mention that all letters for her should be addressed to G. P. O., 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A., whence they will be forwarded to her, 
wherever she may be. Her non-return to Europe this summer will 
cause widespread disappointment, but it is true that America has 
the greatest need and therefore the greatest claim. 


* 
* * 


In New Zealand, the latest born of the Sections, the General 
Secretary is a woman—the first time that that office has been held by 
one of the feminine sex. Miss Lilian Edger, the lady who has been 
chosen for this important office, is the most distinguished woman in 
New Zealand, she with her sister being the first of their sex who 
there took University. degrees. Since she identified herself with 
the Theosophical movement, she, with Mr. and Mrs. Draffin, has 
been the centre of its life in New Zealand, and her devotion to its 
work has been rewarded with widespread success. Her lectures 
and articles have attracted respectful attention, and the Section has 
done wisely in placing her at its head. 


x 
* * 


We regret to place on record the death of Mme. Blavatsky’s 
dearly loved sister, Mme. Jelihovsky, whose pen has so often been 
used in defence of Mme. Blavatsky both in Russia and France. 
Her position in the Russian world of letters was such that she could 
often do the greatest service to her famous relative, and she more 
than once stepped in at a critical moment to turn aside some malig- 
nant shaft of slander by her knowledge of family history and her 
relations with Russian society. From time to time also she would 
place her well-trained pen at the service of the Theosophical maga- 
zines, and although remaining an orthodox member of the Greek 
Church, her leanings towards nysticism made her cordially friendly 
to Theosophical ideas. 
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The problem of religious education is troubling India as it 
troubles England, for the Indians—a profoundly religious people— 
are beginning to see that their young men lose touch of their 
several ancestral faiths and drift into a quasi-scientific materialism, 
as they pass through their college training, developing their facul- 
ties on western lines and leaving entirely on one side all religious 
study. ‘The English Government is necessarily neutral in religious 
matters, ruling as it does a population holding various faiths ; it 
can only lay down a curriculum of secular learning and recognize 
degrees obtained solely by such pursuit. Under these circumstances 
the different religious communities are finding it necessary to 
bestir themselves, each on behalf of its own youth, and some 
colleges have been founded in which students are prepared for the 
university examinations, but are at the same time trained in 
religious knowledge and in the practice of religious duties. Up to 
the present time the Hindus have confined their efforts to the 
establishment of schools for boys, and here and there for girls, at 
which they receive elementary education, fitting them to pass the 
ordinary school examinations, and in which the children are also 
given religious and moral instruction. Even these are few and far 
between, and are wholly inadequate to the needs of the population. 
The Theosophical Society has tried to partly fill the gap by starting 
Hindu Boys’ Associations, in which pandits give some religious and 
moral teaching from the Hindu Scriptures and instruct the boys in 
their religious duties. But these are again lamentably few com- 
pared with the teeming youthful population. At last, however, a 
definite scheme has been set ou foot to provide a school and college 
education hand-in-hand with religious and moral training. 

A prospectus has been issued for the establishment of a Central 
Model Hindu College at Benares, and after explaining the need 
that exists for the much wider spread of college education, it 
goes on: 

All who are acquainted with the present system of education know well that 
the most desirable kind of intellectual and moral training is not imparted in the 
existing institutions, and that the influence they exert upon their students is not 


of the right kind. The proposed college will be affiliated to the Allahabad 
University and will conform to the curriculum laid down byit, and will ultimately 
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be a seat of universal learning—a place of true ‘“ Liberal Education,” where 
students will be made to breathe the clear and pure atmosphere of thought. But 
in addition to this it will supply what is most urgently needed, a definitely 
religious and moral training, and it will be an institution where particular 
attention will be paid to the formation of character, where the ancient Aryan 
virtues of reverence, self-reliance, freedom, moderation, calmness, equitableness, 
justice and courtesy will be instilled into the hearts of the students. 

While the college will seek as its professors tried and experienced men with 
high University honours, it will also look for men who have at heart the religious 
and moral character of the students, and will treat them as sons to be watched 
over and guided, not as strangers who attend a course of lectures as a matter of 
business. Moreover an attempt will be made to wed the occidental sciences and 
learning to the oriental. The education given up to date has signally failed to 
produce the sort of men required by the country, to do the work and to fulfil 
the aims expected of it by the state. That the country which, in ancient times, 
produced the most learned men and the greatest thinkers the world has ever 
seen, has not been able to produce even one such man with half a century’s 
modern education, shows that there must be something wrong either in the 
matter or manner of the present system of education. These defects the Hindu 
College will try to remove. F 

Already a gentleman in Bombay has consulted one of the promoters of this 
scheme, stating his wish to give a lac of rupees towards the foundation of a Hindu 
College and school in his own town; he is willing, and indeed desirous, that 
Benares shall lead the way, feeling, as we feel, that Benares, as a most ancient 
seat of Hindu learning, is the fitting leader of an enterprise destined to give to 
India a system of education which shall be permeated by the ideals of her sub- 
lime religion, shall preserve her sons from materialism while giving them the 
education demanded by the times, and shall train them into pious Aryan 
gentlemen while enabling them to hold their own with western culture. It will 
be regrettable if a movement destined to such lofty achievement should start in a 
commercial centre instead of in a city known the world over as the centre of 
Hindu religious learning, and the Committee mentions the above fact because 
the generous donor cannot be expected to stand back for long in order to give the 
precedence to Benares that his Hindu heart desires. 


The appeal is signed by some of the leading citizens of Benares, 
and our readers will be glad to know that several of these are 
members of the Theosophical Society, and that the Bombay gentle- 
man mentioned is one of our oldest members. Before leaving 
Benares, I called on the Maharaja of Benares—whose predecessor 
gave his family motto to the Theosophical Society—to ask his help 
for the College, and he promised some land for its site. It is hoped 
that many wealthy men will come forward to contribute the large 
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sum necessary for the building and endowment of such a college, 
and that all over India similar institutions will spring up, to aid in 


the revival of Indian spirituality and Indian wisdom. 


* 


The necessity for such a movement is seen to be all the greater 
when we cast our eyes over the world at the present time. India is 
the one country that adds to the occult treasures hidden in its Scrip- 
tures a continuous and unbroken tradition from archaic times down 
to the present, supporting the reality of occult truths. The Sages 
who made her past so glorious and gave her the priceless gift of her 
Shastras never left her wholly unguided; ever some disciples were 
among her children, and outside these there were the exoteric beliefs 
and practices, by which a considerable number in every generation 
re-verified the more easily proved of the statements as to the unseen 
world. Now that all the world over psychism is spreading, in 
America, Australasia and Europe, and that statements of the most 
conflicting kind are being made by psychics, each on his or her own 
independent authority, we are likely to find the value of a long- 
recorded experience endorsing the ancient statements of the giants 
of old. But in order that India may play her part in spiritual evo- 
lution she must be able to meet the West on equal terms as regards 
the knowledge of the physical plane, and the education of her sons 
in nineteenth century lore becomes important as increasing her 
influence as spiritual teacher. We are threatened with a swirl of 
pseudo-occultisin, of mediaeval Rosicrucianism mixed up with mis- 
understood Hermeticism, and such churned-in fragments of Fourth 
Race magic as their possessors think too worthless to preserve in 
the secrecy of their hidden lodges, guarded by sterner initiations 
than frames debilitated by luxurious western living are fit to face. 
In such times the teachings of India now being popularized iu the 
West may come as a healthy wind blowing away miasinic fog, and 
may render clear the ancient narrow way which ‘Theosophy was sent 
by Indian Masters to re-proclaim. 


* 


| Dire George Mivart has been writing a paper in the Auré 
nightly Review on “ Life from the lost Atlantis.” He argues for the 
existence of a lost continent from the discovery of the Cavolestes 
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obscurus, a small marsupial, and adds another link to the chain of 
evidence which will ultimately haul up from the ocean of the past 
the long-buried continent, so derided when asserted by Theosophists. 
He writes: 


This little, apparently insignificant, mouse-like creature turns out to be an 
animal of extreme interest, for it affords strong evidence that what we now know 
as South America and Australia must have been connected, and the Atlantic at 
least bridged by dry land, if even an Antarctic continent may not have existed, of 
which South America and Australia are divergent and diverse outgrowths. 


Later, we shall have more discrimination, and both Lemuria 
and Atlantis will find full recognition. 


* 


The humble earth-worm also wriggles to the surface to bear his 
testimony to the time when Lemuria was above water, and the 
following note upon his proceedings from Mr. Keightley will be read 
with interest : 

The question of the much greater extension of the Antarctic 
continent, known to Theosophists as Lemuria, has been again 
under discussion in the scientific journals, some additional evidence 
of very substantial importance having been brought to, light 
of late. A paragraph on the subject will be found on p. 298 of the 
May number of Natural Sczence, from which the following facts 
are extracted. 

Some new evidence in favour of the former existence of a vast 
Lemurian continent in the southern hemisphere has been furnished 
by a study of the earthworms of that hemisphere. These animals, 
as all will recognize, are, generally speaking, entirely wedded to the 
soil; they are impatient of sea water, and possess but few facilities 
for assisted migration, such as seed-bearing plants obtain from 
birds, and other low forms of life find in logs and so forth, which 
are drifted often to great distances by the oceanic currents. Hence 
the distribution of earthworms is specially valuable as a help in 
determining the probabilities of earlier land connection. It is a 
striking fact that there is the closest similarity between the earth- 
worms of Patagonia, New Zealand and such of the intervening 
islands as have been explored. This fact as regards the Patagonian 
earthworms will have a special significance for such Theosophical 
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students as have studied with care the maps which accompany the 
Story of Atant’s and recall that Patagonia is there coloured as a 
surviving remnant of the Lemurian continent. 

It appears from the papers containing descriptions of the earth- 
worms of the ‘ Antarctic area” by Michaelsen, Rose and Beddard, 
that the bulk of the indigenous oligocheetous inhabitants of these 
regions of the world are members of the genera Acanthodrilus and 
Mrcroscolex. Indeed in Patagonia and the Faulkland Islands no 
other species at all have been met with. In New Zealand 
there are only two earthworms which are not either of one of these 
two genera or.of one of the three genera, Octochetus, Detnodrilus, and 
Plagtocheta, closely allied to Acanthodrilus. South Georgia, Ker- 
guelen, Marion Island and MacQuarie Island also possess two or 
three species of the genera Acanthodrilus ; but only six species of 
Acanthodrilus and something like the same number of J7/2croscolex 
-exist outside of this area. The iceberg theory of migration might 
be called in, perhaps, to explain the phenomenon; but it offers 
great difficulties. But even if the many perils and accidents to which 
this method of migration is exposed should be escaped, this can 
happen but seldom; and such rare occurrences would surely hardly 
account for the close similarity of the earthworm faunas that has 
been referred to. If the extension of the land be denied, some 
explanation is much wanted for these facts. 
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So IRT iS SOP VARIOUS KINDS. 


By “He P. BLAVATSEY. 


YEARS have been devoted by the writer to the study of those 
invisible beings—conscious, semi-conscious, and entirely senseless 
—called by a number of names in every country under the sun, and 
known under the generic name of “spirits.” The nomenclature 
applied to these denizens of spheres, good or bad, in the Roman 
Catholic Church alone, is endless. The Greek Kyriology of their 
symbolic names is a study. Open any account of creation in the 
first Purana that comes to hand, and see the variety of appellations 
bestowed upon these divine and semi-divine creatures—the product 
of the two kinds of creation (Mahattattva and Bhtiitta—the primary 
and the secondary), all evolved from the body of Brahma. ‘The 
Urdhvasrota* alone, of the third creation, embrace a variety of 
beings with characteristics and idiosyncrasies sufficient for a life- 
study. 

The same is true of the Egyptian, Chaldean, Greek, Phceni- 
cian, or amy other account. The hosts of these creatures are 
numberless. The old Pagans, however, and especially the Neo- 
Platonists of Alexandria, knew what they believed, and discrimin- 
ated between the orders. None regarded them from such a sectarian 
standpoint as do the Christian Churches. They dealt with them 
far more wisely, on the contrary, as they made a better and a greater 
discrimination between the natures of these beings than did the 
Fathers of the Church, according to whose policy all the angels 
that were not recognized as the attendants upon the Jewish 
Jehovah were pronounced devils. 

We find the effects of this belief, afterwards erected into a 
dogma, asserting themselves now in the Karma of the many millions 

* Urdhvasrota, the Gods so called because the bare sight of aliment stands 


to them in place of eating, ‘for there is satisfaction from the mere beholding of 
ambrosia,’ says a commentator on the l7ishnu Purana, 
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of Spiritualists brought up and bred in fhe respective beliefs of their 
Churches. Though a Spiritualist may have divorced himself for 
many years from theological and clerical beliefs, though he bea 
liberal or an illiberal Christian, a deist or an atheist, having very 
wisely rejected belief in devils, and being too reasonable to regard 
his visitors as pure angels, he has taken up what he thinks a reason- 
able mean. He will acknowledge no other spirits than those of the 
dead. 

This is his Karma, but it is also that of the Churches collec- 
tively. In the latter such a stubborn fanaticism or a fart pris is 
only natural: it is their policy. In the free Spiritualist it is surely 
irrational. ‘There cannot be two opinions upon this subject. It is 
not a question of either belief in or rejection of the existence of any 
“spirits.” If aman is a sceptic, an unbeliever, we have nothing to 
say. But when once he believes in the “spirits of the dead” the 
question changes. Where is that man or woman who, free from 
prejudice and preconceptions, can believe that in an infinite universe 
of life and being—let us say even in our solar system alone—in all 
this boundless space in which the Spiritualist locates his ‘“‘ Summer- 
Ijand,” there are only two orders of conscious beings: men and 
their spirits; embodied mortals and disembodied immortals ? 

The future has in store for humanity strange surprises, and 
Theosophy—or rather its adherents—will be vindicated fully in no 
very distant ages. It is no use to re-argue a question that has been 
so fully discussed in /szs Unverled, and that has brought only oppro- 
brium, enmity, and persecution on the writer. ‘Therefore we will 
not go out of our way to say much more. ‘The elementals and the 
elementaries of the Kabalists and Theosophists have been suffi- 
ciently ridiculed, but, sadly enough, far too insufficiently dreaded. 
Nevertheless, from Porphyry and Jamblichus down to the demono- 
logists of the past centuries fact after fact has been given and proofs 
heaped upon proofs, but with as little effect as might be expected 
from the fairy tales told to Mr. Huxley in his nursery. 

A queer book, that of the old Comte de Gabalis, immortalized 
by the Abbé de Villars, has been translated and published. ‘Those 
who are humorously inclined are advised to read it and ponder over 
it. This advice is offered with the object of drawing a parallel. 
The writer read it several years ago and has now read it again 
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with more attention than formerly. Her humble opinion as regards 
the work is that one may search for months and never find the 
line of demarcation between the “spirits” of the séance-room and 
the sylphs and undines of the French satire. There is a sinister 
ring in the merry quips and jests of its writer who, while 
pointing the finger of ridicule at that in which he believed, had 
probably a presentiment of his own speedy Karma in the shape of 
assassination.* The way he introduces the Comte de Gabalis is 
worthy of imitation—by unbelievers : 

“I was astonished one Remarkable Day when I saw a man 
come in of a most exalted mien: who, saluting me gravely, said to 
me in the French Tongue, but in accent of a Foreigner: ‘ Adore, 
my Son; adore the most glorious and great God of the Sages; and 
let not thyself be puft up with Pride, that he sends to thee one of 
the Children of Wisdom, to constitute thee a Fellow of their Society 
and inake thee a partaker of the wonders of his Omnipotency.’ ”+ 

There is only one answer to make to those who, taking advan- 
tage of such works, laugh at Occultism. ‘‘ Servitissimo” gives it 
himself in his own chaffing way in his introductory ‘‘ Letter to my 
Lord,” in the above-named work. 

‘“T would have persuaded him” (the author) “to have changed 
the whole Frame of his work,” he writes: ‘‘for this Drolling way of 
carrying it thus on does not to me seem proper to his Subject. 
These mysteries of the Cabal are serious Matters which many of my 
Friends do seriously study. . . . the which are certainly most 
dangerous to jest with.” [Jerbum sats est sapients. | 

They are “dangerous,” most undeniably. But since history 
began to record thoughts and facts, one-half of humanity has ever 
been sneering at the other half and ridiculing its most cherished 
beliefs. This, however, cannot change a fact into a fiction, nor can 
it destroy the sylphs, undines and gnomes, if there are any in Nature. 
For in league with salamanders the latter are more likely to destroy 
the unbelievers and damage insurance companies, notwithstanding 


* The work was published in Paris in 1670, and in 1675 the author was cruelly 
murdered on his way to Lyons from Languedoc, his native country. 
+ Sub-Mundanes, or the Elementaries of the Cabala: “being the history of 
spirits; reprinted from the text of the Abbé de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, wherein 
it is asserted that there are in existence on earth rational creatures besides man,” 
(Robert H, Fryar, Bath, 1886.) P. 19. 
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that these believe still less in revengeful salamanders than in fires 
produced by accident and chance. 

Theosophists believe in spirits no less than do Spiritualists, but 
to them they are as dissimilar in their variety as are the feathered 
tribes of the air. ‘There are bloodthirsty hawks and vampire-bats 
among these, as there are doves and nightingales. They believe in 
angels, for many have seen them : 

: By the sick one’s pillow, 
Whose was the soft tone and the soundless tread ? 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 
They stood between the living and the dead. 

But these were not the three-fold materializations of the modern 
medium. And if our doctrines were all torn to pieces by the 
‘drolleries” of a de Villars that would not and could not interfere 
with the claim of the Occultists that their teachings are historical and 
scientific facts, whatever the garb in which they are presented tothe 
profane. Since the first kings began reigning “‘ by the grace of God,” 
countless buffoons appointed to amuse majesties and highnesses have 
passed away; and most of these graceless individuals had more 
wisdoni at the bottom of their humps and at their fingers’ ends than 
all their royal masters put together had in their brainless pates. 
They alone had the inestimable privilege of speaking truths at the 
courts, and truths have always been laughed at. 

This is a digression, but such works as that of the Comte de 
Gabalis have to be quietly explained and their true character shown, 
lest they should be made to serve as a sledge-hammer to pulverize 
those works which do not assume a humorous tone in speaking of 
mysterious, if not altogether sacred things, and which say what 
they have to say in direct language. And it is most positively 
maintained that there are more truths uttered in the witty railleries 
and gasconades of that satire—which is full of occult and actual 
facts—than most people, and Spiritualists especially, would care to 
learn. One single fact instanced and shown to exist now, at the 
present moment, among the Spiritualists, will be sufficient to prove 
that we are right. 

It has been often said that white magic differs very little from 
the practices of sorcery except in its effects and results, good and 
bad motives being everything. The preliminary rules and con- 
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ditions for entrance to Societies of Adepts are also identical in many 
points, both for those of the Right and the Left Path. Thus Gabalis 
says to the author: ‘‘ The Sages will never admit you into their 
Society if you do not renounce from this very present a Thing which 
cannot stand in Competition with Wisdom. You must renounce all 
Carnal Commerce with women” (p. 27). 

This is a seve gud non with all would-be mystics—Rosicrucians 
or Yogis, Europeans or Asiatics ; * but it is also one with the Dugpas 
and Jadoos of Bhtitan and India, as with the Voodoos and Nagals 
of New Orleans and Mexico—with an additional clause to it, how- 
ever, in the statutes of the latter, and this is to have carnal 
commerce with male and female djinns, elementals or demons—call 
them by whatever naines you please.t 

“T am making known nothing to you but the principles of the 
ancient Cada/,” explains de Gabalis to his pupil. And he informs 
him that the elementals (whom he calls elementaries, the inhabitants 
of the four elements, namely, the sylphs, undines, salamanders and 
gnomes) live many ages, but that their souls are not immortal 
(p. 29). 

PoiMerteopec LOD felitty an - 6 4. they, “must anally 
resolve into nothing. . . . Our Fathers, the philosophers,” 
goes on the soz-disant Rosicrucian, “speaking to God Face to 
Face, complained to him of the unhappiness of these People [the 
Elementals|], and God, whose mercy is without bounds, revealed to 
them that it was not impossible to find out a Remedy for this Evil. 
He inspired them that by the same means as man, by the Alliance 
which he contracted with God, has been made Partaker of the 
Divinity, the Sylphs, the Gnomes, the Nymphs, and the Sala- 
manders, by the alliance which they might contract with man, 
might be made partakers of Immortality. So a she-nymph, or a 
sylphide, becomes Immortal and capable of the Blessing to which 

* We speak here of the well-known ancient statutes in the sorcery of the Asiatics 
and in the demonology of Europe. The witch had to renounce her husband; the 
wizard his marital rights over his legitimate human wife; as the Dugpa renounces 
to this day commerce with living women, and.as the New Orleans Voodoo does 
when employed in the evercise of his powers. Every Kabalist knows this. 

+ The Jewish Kabalist of Poland, when bent on revenge, calls the female spirit of 
Nergal to his help and to infuse into him power; the Mussulman sorcerer calls a 
female djini; a Russian Kaldoon a deceased witch (vedyma); the Chinese male- 


factor has a female houen in his house at his command; the above intercourse is 
said to give magic powers and a supernal force. 
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we aspire, when they shall be so happy as to be married to a Sage ; 
a Gnome or a Sylph ceases to be mortal from the moment that he 
Espouses one of our Daughters” (pp. 31, 32). 

Having explained that this intercourse had led to the error in 
former ages of attributing the fall of the angels to their love of the 
women on earth (the gandharvas of the Hindus, if you please), when 
in fact it was simply “The desire which all these Elementary 
Inhabitants have of Allying themselves to Men, as the only means 
to attain to the Immortality which they have not,” the ‘‘ sage” 
closes as follows: ‘“‘No, no! our Sages have never erred so as to 
attribute the Fall of the first Angels to their Love of Women, no 
more than they have put Men under the Power of the Devil. 

There was nothing criminal in all that. They were Sylphs 
which endeavoured to become Immortal. Their innocent pursuits, far 
enough from being able to scandalize the Philosophers, have appeared 
so just to us that we are all resolved by common consent utterly to 
Renounce Women and entirely to give ourselves to Immortalizing 
of the Nymphs and Sylphs ” (p. 33). 

So with certain mediums, especially those of America, who 
boast of spiritual husbands and wives. We know personally 
several Spiritualists, men and women (and it is not those of 
Holland who will deny the fact) who escaped lunacy and death 
only by becoming Theosophists, and, by following our advice, 
got finally rid of their spiritual consorts of both sexes. 

Shall we be told again that this is a calumny and an invention ? 
Then let those outsiders who are inclined to see nought but a holy, 
or at any rate an innocent pastime in the nightly and daily inter- 
course with the so-called “spirits of the dead” watch some of the 
developments of Spiritualism in the United States. Let those who 
ridicule the beliefs of both Spiritualists and ‘Theosophists—laugh- 
ing at the warnings and explanations of the latter—let them, we 
say, explain, after analyzing the matter dispassionately, the mystery 
and the rationale of such facts as the existence in the minds of 
certain mediums and sensitives of the conviction of their actual 
marriage with male and female spirits. Explanations of lunacy 
and hallucination will never do when placed face to face with the 
undeniable facts of spirit-materializations. If there are “ spirits” 
capable of drinking tea and wine, of eating apples and cakes, of 
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kissing and touching the visitors at séance-rooms—all of which facts 
have been proved as well as the existence of these visitors them- 
selves—why should not those same spirits perform matrimonial 
duties as well ? 

But who are these spirits, and what is their nature? Shall we 
be told that the spirits of Mine. de Sévigné or of Delphine, two 
celebrated French authoresses, one of whom we abstain from naming 
out of regard to her surviving relatives, were the actual “ spirits ” 
of those two deceased ladies? ‘That the latter felt a “ spiritual 
affinity” for an idiotic, old, and slovenly Canadian medium, and 
thus become ‘his happy wife,” as he boasts publicly, the result of 
the union being a number of “spiritual” children? And who is 
the astral husband of a well-known lady medium whom the writer 
knows personally ? Let the reader get every information he can 
about this last development of “spiritual” intercourse.* Let him 
think seriously over this, and then read the Comte de Gabalis’ 
work, especially the Appendix to it; and then he perchance will 
be better able to appreciate the full gravity of the supposed chaff in 
the work in question, and to understand the value of the raillery in 
it. He will then see clearly the ghastly connection there 1s between 
the fauns, satyrs, and incubi of St. Hieronymus, the sylphs and 
nymphs of the Comte de Gabalis, the ‘‘elementaries” of the 
Kabalists, and all these poetical, spiritual “ Lillies” of the “ Harris 
Community,” the astral ‘‘ Napoleons” and the other departed Don 
Juans from the “ Summer-Land,” the “spiritual affinities from 
beyond the grave” of the modern world of mediums. 

But all this still leaves open the question, Who are the spirits ? 
For “ where doctors disagree” there must be room for doubt. And 
besides such ominous facts as that spirits are divided in their views 
upon reincarnation, just as Spiritualists and Spiritists are, ‘‘ Every 
man is not a proper champion for the truth nor fit to take up the 
gauntlet in the cause of verity,” says Sir T. Browne. An eminent 

* The answer given (p. 133) by an alleged devil to St. Anthony, respecting the 
corporeity of the incubi and succubze would do as well now, perhaps: “The blessed 
St. Anthony” having inquired who he was, the little dwarf of the woods answered : 
*‘T am a mortal and one of the inhabitants of the Wilderness whom the gentile 
world under its varied delusions worships under the names of Fauns, Satyrs, and 
Incubi,”’ or “spirits of the dead,” might have added this elemental, the vehicle of 


some elementary. This is a narrative of St. Hieronymus, who fully believed in it ; 
and so do we, with certain amendments. 
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man of science, Mr. W. Crookes, gave once a very wise definition of 
Truth, by showing how necessary it is to draw a distinction between 
truth and accuracy. A person may be very truthful, he observed— 
that is to say, may be filled with the desire both to receive truth 
and to teach it, but unless that person have great natural powers of 
observation or have been trained by scientific study of some kind to 
observe, note, compare, and report accurately and in detail, he will 
not be able to give a trustworthy, accurate, and therefore true 
account of his experiences. His intentions may be honest, but if he 
have a spark of enthusiasm he will be always apt to proceed to 
generalizations which may be both false and dangerous. In short, 
as another eminent man of science, Sir John Herschell puts it: 
‘The grand—and indeed the only character—of truth is its capa- 
bility of enduring the test of universal experience and coming un- 
changed out of every possible form of fair discussion.” 

Now the question is not what either Spiritualists or Theoso- 
phists think personally of the nature of spirits and their degree of 
truthfulness ; but what the ‘‘ universal experience,” demanded by Sir 
John Herschell, says. Spiritualism is a philosophy (if it be one at 
all, which so far we deny) of but yesterday ; Occultism and the philo- 
sophy of the East, whether true absolutely or relatively, are teach- 
ings coming to us from an immense antiquity. And since both 
in the writings and traditions of the East, and in the numberless 
fragments and manuscripts left to us by the neo-platonic Theoso- 
phists, and so on ad ¢nfinttum, we find the same identical testimony 
as to the extremely various and often dangerous nature of all these 
genii, demons, “ gods,” lares and ‘‘elementaries,” now all confused © 
into one heap under the name of “spirits,” we cannot fail to recog- 
nize herein something “enduring the test of universal experience ” 
and “coming unchanged out of every possible form” of observation 
and discussion. 

Theosophists give only the product of an experience hoary 
with age ; Spiritualists hold to their own views born some forty 
years ago, and based on their unflinching enthusiasm and emotion- 
alism. But let any impartial, fair-minded witness to the doings of 
the “spirits” in America, one that is neither a Theosophist nor a 
Spiritualist, be asked: ‘‘ What may be the difference between the 
vainpire-bride from whom Apollonius of T'yana is said to have 
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delivered a young friend of his, whom the nightly succuba was 
slowly killing, and the spirit-wives and husbands of our own day ?” 
Surely none, would be the correct answer. ‘Those who do not 
shudder at this hideous revival of medizeval demonology and witch- 
craft may, at any rate, understand the reason why of all the numer- 
ous enemies of Theosophy none are so bitter and so implacable as 
some of the Spiritualists of the Protestant and of the Spiritists of 
Roman Catholic countries. 

‘“* Monstrum horrendum tnforme cut lumen ademptum” is the 
fittest epithet to be applied to most of the “ Lillies” and “ Joes” of 
the “Spirit- World.” But we do not mean at all—following in this 
the example of one-sided Spiritualists who are determined to believe 
in no other “spirits” than those of the ‘dear departed” ones—to 
maintain that, save nature-spirits or elementals, shells, and “ gods ” 
and genii, there are no spirits from the invisible realms, or no really 
holy and grand spirits, who communicate with mortals. For that 
is not so. What the Occultists and Kabbalists have said all along, 
and what the Theosophists now repeat, is that holy Spirits will not 
visit promiscuous séance-rooms, nor will they intermarry with living 
men and women. 

Belief in the existence of the invisible—but too often present-— 
visitants from better and worse worlds than our own is too deeply 
rooted in men’s hearts to be torn out easily by the cold hand of 
either materialism or science. Charges of superstition, coupled 
with ridicule, have at best but served to breed additional hypocrisy 
and social cant among the better classes. For there are few men, 
if any, at the bottom of whose souls belief in superhuman and 
stipersenstous creatures does not lie latent, to awaken into existence 
at the first opportunity. No need to repeat the long string of naimes 
of eminent and scientific converts to the phenomena of Spiritualism 
and to the creed itself, since for many years the catalogue has been 
published weekly by some spiritualistic papers. Many are the men 
of science who, having abandoned with their nursery-pinafores belief 
in kings of elves and in fairy queens, and who would blush at being 
accused of believing in witchcraft, have fallen victims to the wiles 
of ‘ Joes,” ‘‘ Daisies,” and other spooks and “ controls.” 

And once they have crossed the Rubicon they fear ridicule no 
longer. ‘hese scientists defend as desperately the reality of mate- 
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rialized and other spirits as if this were a mathematical law. Those 
soul-aspirations that seem innate in human nature and that slumber 
only to awaken to intensified activity: those yearnings to cross the 
boundary of matter that make many a hardened sceptic turn into a 
rabid believer at the first appearance of that which to him is undeni- 
able proof—all these complex psychological phenomena of human 
temperament—have our modern physiologists found a key to them ? 
Will the verdict be ever ‘‘ zon compos mentts,” or “‘ victim to fraud 
and psychology”? When we say with regard to unbelievers that 
they are ‘a handful,” the statement is no under-valuation, for it is 
not those who shout the loudest against ‘‘ degrading superstitions,” 
“the occult craze,” and so on, who are the strongest in their scepti- 
cism. At the first opportunity they will be foremost among those 
who fall and surrender. And when one counts seriously the ever 
increasing millions of the Spiritualists, Occultists, and Mystics in 
Europe and America, one may well refuse to lament with Carring- 
ton over the ‘departure of the fairies.” They are gone, says the 
poet: 
They are flown— 
Beautiful fictions of our fathers, woven 
In superstition’s web when time was young, 


And fondly loved and cherished—they are flown 
Before the wand of Science! 


We maintain that they have done nothing of the kind, and 
that on the contrary, it is these ‘ fairies”—the beautiful far more 
than the hideous—who are seriously threatening under their new 
masks and names to disarm Science and break its ‘“ wand.” 

Belief in “spirits”—legitimate because resting on the 
authority of experiment and observation 


vindicates at the same 
time another belief, also regarded as a superstition, namely, poly- 
theism. The latter is based upon a fact in Nature: spirits mis- 
taken for Gods have been seen in every age by men: hence belief 
in many and various Gods. Monotheism, on the other hand, rests 
upon a pure abstraction. Who ever saw God ?—that God we mean, 
the Infinite and the Omnipotent, the one about whom monotheists talk 
so much? Polytheism—when once man claims the tight of divine 
interference on his behalf—is logical and consistent with the philoso- 
phies of the East, all of which—whether pantheistic or deistic— 
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proclaim the One to be an infinite abstraction, an absolute Some- 
thing, which utterly transcends the conception of the finite, 
Surely such a creed is more philosophical than the religion whose 
theology, proclaiming God in one place as a mysterious and an 
incomprehensible Being, shows him at the same time so human 
and so petty a God as to concern himself with the breeches of his 
chosen people* while neglecting to say anything definite about the 
immortality of their souls or their survival after death ! 

Thus belief in a host and hosts of spiritual Entities dwelling 
on various planes and higher spheres in the universe, in conscious 
intra-cosmic Beings, in fact, is logical and reasonable, while belief 
in an extra-cosmic God is an absurdity. And if Jehovah—who 
was so jealous about his Jews and commanded that they should 
have no other God save himself---was generous enough to bestow 
Moses upon Pharaoh as the Egyptian monarch’s Deity,t why should 
not ‘‘ Pagans” be allowed the choice of their own Gods ?. When once 
we believe in the existence and survival of our Egos, we may also 
believe in Dhyan Chohans. As Hare has it: ‘‘ Manis a fixed being, 
made up of a spiritual and of a fleshly body; the Angels are pure 
spirits, herein nearer to God, only that they are created and finite in 
all respects, whereas God is infinite and uncreated.” 

And if God is the latter, then God is nota “ Being,” but an 
incorporeal Principle not to be blasphemously anthropomorphized. 
The Angels, or the Dhyan Chohans, are the “ Living Ones”; that 
Principle, the “ Self-Existent,” the eternal, and all-pervading Cause 
of all causes, is only the abstract noumenon of the ‘River of 
Life,” whose ever-rolling waves create angels and men alike, 
the former being simply ‘‘men of a superior kind,” as Young 
thought. 

The masses of mankind are thus well justified in believing in 
a plurality of Gods; nor is it by calling them spirits, angels, and 
demons that Christians are less polytheistic than are their pagan 
brethren. The twenty or thirty millions of the now-existing 
Spiritualists and Spiritists minister to their dead as jealously as 


#* “And thou shalt make them linen breeches to cover their nakedness, from 
the loins even unto the thighs they shall reach” (Zaodus xxviii. 42). God a linen- 
draper and a tailor! 

+ “J have made thee a God to Pharaoh” (Z.vodus, vii. 1). 
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the modern Chinamen and the Hindus minister to their Houen,* 
Bhtits, and Pisachas; the Pagans, however, only keep them quiet 
from post-mortem mischief. On the other hand, we have demon- 
strated fully in the Proem to the Secret Doctrine that the worship of 
angels and spirits by the Roman Catholics and the Christians of the 
Oriental Churches, representing several hundred millions of men, 
women and children, who worship armies of Saints besides—is as 
idolatrous as any idol-worship in India and China. The only 
difference one can see is that the Pagans are sincere in calling their 
religion polytheism, whereas the Churches—in company with 
the Protestant Spiritualists, whether consciously or otherwise—put 
a mask on theirs by claiming for it the title of a monotheistic 
Church. 

There is a philosophy in dealing with the question of spirits in 
Indian “idolatry” that is conspicuously absent from the Western 
definitions of them. The Devas are, so to say, the embodied 
powers of states of matter, more refined than those with which 
we are familiar.t In the Vedas the Gods are mentioned as being 
eleven in number, where each one of the eleven stands as the re- 
presentative of the class to which he belongs. Each of these classes 
again is subdivided into three, thus yielding the thirty-three classes of 
primary Gods, comimon alike to the Hindu and Buddhistic systems,+ 
as may be seen on reference to Beale’s Catena of Chinese Buddhism. 
Each one of these thirty-three, subdivided again, admits of further 
division almost indefinitely like the substantial monads of Leibnitz; 
a fact which is expressed by the number of the Gods being given 
by the Hindus as thirty-three crores (33 x 10,000,000). The key 
to the esoteric significance of these Gods would enable modern 
physical science, and chemistry especially, to achieve a progress 
that they may not otherwise reach in a thousand years to come, as 
every God has a direct connection with, and a representative in, its 


= The Houen in China is ‘the second soul, or human vitality, the principle 
which animates the ghost,” as explained by the missionaries from China @Gi8 01 7 
the astral. The Houen, however, is as distinct from the “ Ancestors”? a En 
Bhiits are from the Pitris in India. ; Panta 


Tt See Secret Doctrine, Appendix ii. Book ii. : ‘Gods, Monads, and Atoms,” 


T See Chinese, Burinese, and Siamese Mythologies, 
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bodily fabric, so to say, in invisible atoms and visible molecules— 
physical and chemical particles.* 

Although these Gods are said to be “superior to men in some 
respects,” it must not be concluded that the latent potencies of the 
human Spirit are at all inferior to those of the Devas. ‘heir 
faculties are more expanded than those of ordinary man, but the 
conclusion of their evolution prescribes a limit to their expansion 
to which the human Spirit is not subjected. ‘This fact has been 
well syinbolized in the JA/ahabharata by the single-handed victory of 
Arjuna, under the name of Nara (man), over the whole host of 
Devas and Devayonis (the lower Elementals). And we find refer- 
ence to the same power in man in the #zd/e, for St. Paul distinctly 
says to his audience: ‘“‘ Know ye not that we shall judge angels ?” 
(I. Cor. v. 3), and speaks of the astral body of man (the soma psychi- 
kon) and the spiritual body (soma pneumatikon), which “ hath not 
flesh and bones,” but has still an ethereal form. An Adept, by 
putting himself under a special course of training and initiation, 
may attain the status of a Deva, but by such a course he is debarred 
from further progress along the true path. (See “Elixir of Life” 
in five Years of Theosophy.) ‘The story of Nahusa gives a glimpse 
of the truth as known to the Initiates. 

A description of the orders of beings called Devas—whose 
variety is so great that it could not be attempted here—is given in 
some occult treatises. There are high Devas and lower ones, higher 
elementals and those far below man and even the animals. But all 
these have been or will be men, and the former will again be reborn 
on higher planets and in other Manvantaras. One thing may how- 
ever be mentioned. ‘The Pitris (or our “lunar ancestors”), and the 
communication of mortals with them, are several times mentioned 
by Spiritualists as an argument that Hindus do believe in, and even 
worship, “spirits.” This is a great mistake. It is not the Pitris 
individually that were ever consulted, but their stored wisdom col- 
lectively, that wisdom being shown mystically and allegorically on 
the bright side of the moon. A few words may perhaps serve as 
valuable hints to Occultists and students. 

What the Brahmanas invoke are not the “spirits” of the de- 


* See again “ Gods, Monads, and Atoms,” 
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parted ancestors, the full significance of which name is shown in 
The Secret Doctrine, where the genesis of man is given. The most 
highly-developed human spirit will always declare, while leaving 
its tenement of clay: “Nacha punaravarte” (“I am not coming 
back”), and is thus placed beyond the reach of any living man. 
But to comprehend fully the nature of the ‘lunar ancestors ” and 
their connection with the ‘‘ moon” would necessitate the revelation 
of occult secrets which are not intended for public hearing. There- 
fore no more can be given out beyond what is said here. One of 
the names of the moon is “‘Soma” in Sanskrit, and this is also the 
name, as is well known, of the mystic drink of the Brahmans, show- 
ing the connection between the two. A “soma-drinker” attains 
the power of placing himself in direct vafpor¢ with the bright side 
of the moon, and thus of deriving inspiration from the concentrated 
intellectual energy of the blessed ancestors. This concentration of 
energy—and the fact of the moon being a storehouse of that energy 
—is the secret, the meaning of which must not be revealed, beyond 
the mere fact that it is continuously pouring upon the earth from 
the bright side of the orb. 

This pours out in one stream (for the ignorant), but it is really 
of a dual nature: one giving life and wisdom, the other being 
lethal. He who can separate the former from the latter—as Kala- 
hamsa separated milk from the water which was mixed with it, and 
thus showed great wisdom—will have his reward. ‘The word 
‘““Pitri” does mean, no doubt, the “ancestor,” but that which is in- 
voked is the “lunar wisdom,” as Manu calls it, not the ‘lunar 
ancestor.” It is this wisdom that is invoked by Qu-ta-my, the 
Chaldean, in the Nabathean Agriculture, he who wrote down “ the 
revelation of the moon.” But there is the other side to this. If 
most of the Brahmanical religious ceremonies are connected with 
the full moon, the dark ceremonials of the sorcerers take place at 
the new moon and at its last quarter. For similarly, when the lost 
human being, or sorcerer, attains the consummation of his depraved 
career, all the evil inspiration comes down upon him as a dark in- 
cubus of iniquity from the “dark side of the moon”—which is a 
ferra incognita to science, but is a well-explored land to the Adept. 
The sorcerer, the Dugpa, who always performs his hellish rites on 
the day of the new moon—when the benignant influence of the 
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Pitris is at its lowest ebb—crystallizes some of the satanic energy of 
his predecessors in evil, and turns it to his own vile uses; while the 
Brahmana, on the other hand, pursuesa corresponding but benevolent 
course with the energy bequeathed to him by the Pitris. 

This is the true Spiritualism, of which the heart and soul have 
been entirely missed by the modern Spiritualists. When the day 
of the full revelation comes it will be seen that the so-called ‘“super- 
stitions” of Brahmanism, and of the ancient Pagans in general, 
were merely natural and psychical sciences, veiled from the profane 
eyes of the ignorant multitudes, for fear of desecration and abuse, 
by allegorical and symbolical disguises that modern science has 
failed to penetrate. 

It follows from the foregoing that no Theosophist, whether 
Gentile or Christian, deist or pantheist, has ever believed in or 
helped to spread “degrading superstitions ” any more than has any 
other philosophical or scientific society. If some Theosophists— 
most of them indeed—openly confess their belief in Dhyan Chohans 
(disembodied men from other preceding Manvantaras), in Pitris 
(our real, genuine ancestors), and in the hosts of other spirits— 
mundane, sub-imundane, and supra-mundane—they do no worse 
than the whole Christian world did, does, and will do. In this they 
are far more honourable than those who hide that belief and keep it 
sub rosa. "The only difference between the spirits of other so- 
cieties, sects and bodies, and ours lies in their names and in 
dogmatic assertions with regard to their natures. In those whom 
the millions of Spiritualists call the “spirits of the dead,” and in 
whom the Roman Church sees the devils of the host of Satan, we 
see neither. We call them Dhyan Chohans, Devas, Pitris, Elemen- 
tals, high and low, and know them as the “‘ Gods” of the Gentiles— 
imperfect at times, never wholly so. Each order has its name, its 
place, its functions assigned to itin Nature, and each host is the 
complement and crown of its own particular sphere, as man is the 
complement and crown of his own globes; hence all are a natural 
and logical necessity in Kosmos. 
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(Continued from p. 200.) 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


THE Jews, ever since the foundation of the city, had been an 
important element in the life of Alexandria. Though the Septua- 
gint translation of the Hebrew scriptures had been effected in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it does not seem to have attracted 
the attention of the Greek savants; Jewish ideas at Alexandria were 
confined to Jews, and naturally so, for this most exclusive and 
intolerant sect of religionists kept their ideas to themselves and 
guarded them jealously from the Gentiles. Nevertheless, the Jewish 
schools at Alexandria were so esteemed by their nation throughout 
the east, that the Alexandrian Rabbis were known as the “ Light 
of Israel,” and continued to be the centre of Jewish thought and 
learning for several centuries. Here it was that Jews perfected 
their theories of religion and worked out what they had gleaned of 
kabalistic lore from the Chaldzeans and Babylonians. 

Several of the Hebrew doctors, however, were students of 
Grecian thought and literature, and are therefore known as Hellen- 
ists. They also wrote in Greek, and it was chiefly through their 
works that the Grecian world derived its information of things 
Jewish. 

Aristobulus, whose date is unknown, prior to the dawn of the 
present era, had endeavoured to maintain that the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy was derived from Moses—a wild theory that was subsequently 
developed and expanded to a ludicrous extent by even such enlight- 
ened Church fathers as Clemens and Origen. It was the forerunner 
of the still more fantastic theory, patented by Justin, that the 
wisdom of antiquity, wherever found, was a “plagiarism by antici- 
pation,” executed by that interesting figment, the Devil, in order to 
spite the new religion. This pitiful insanity has been faithfully 
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reproduced, from the-original hereditary taint, in fanatical Christian 
apologists down to our own times. 

Philo (circa B.C. 25—A.D. 45), however, is the most renowned of 
the Hellenists. He was a great admirer of Plato, and his work 
brings out many similarities between Rabbinical religious thought 
and Greek philosophy; especially is he serviceable for tracing the 
history of the Logos-idea, which is of interest to Christians because 
of the first chapter of the fourth Gospel. 

Josephus (A.p. 37—100), the famous historian, also wrote in 
Greek, and so introduced his nation to the Hellenic world. 

Here, therefore, we have the direct points of contact between 
Greek and Jewish thought. We have already remarked how 
Christianity had entirely entangled itself with the popular Jewish 
tradition of religion, a tradition that was innocent of all philosophy 
or kabalistic mysticism. There was, however, a time of great 
struggle and doubt even in the Christian camp in these early 
centuries. The Gentiles who were admitted into the new faith 
soon grew restive against the imposition of the rite of circum- 
cision, which the earliest apostles insisted upon, and so the first 
heresy arose, and the Church of Jerusalem which retained 
essentially Jewish in all things, speedily resolved itself into a 
narrow sect, even for those who took Judaism as the only fore- 
runner of the new faith. As time went on, however, and either 
men of greater education joined their ranks, or in their propa- 
eanda they were forced to study themselves to meet the objec- 
tions of educated opponents, wider and more liberal views obtained 
among a number of the Christians, and the other great religious 
traditions and philosophies contacted the new stream. All such 
views, however, were looked upon with great suspicion by the 
“ orthodox,” or rather that view which finally became orthodox. 
And so, as time went on, the great Gnostic doctors and their views 
were gradually expelled from Christianity, and anathematized and 
condemned with even more virulence than was meted out to the 
Pagan philosophers. Even the very moderate liberalism of Clemens 
and Origen was regarded as a grave danger, and with the triumph 
of narrow orthodoxy, and the condemnation of learning, Origen 
himself was at last anathematized. 

Nevertheless, it was the Alexandrian school of Christian philo- 
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sophy, of whom the most famous doctors were the same Clemens 
and Origen, which laid the first foundations of Christian theology; 
and that school owed its origin to its contact with Grecian thought. 
There is a pleasant story of its first beginning to which we may 
briefly refer. ‘Towards the end of the first century the Christians 
established a school in Alexandria, the city of schools. It was a 
Sunday-school for children, called the Didascaleion. With coura- 
geous faith it was established hard by the door of the world-famous 
Museum, from whose chairs the Christians, owing to their igno- 
rance of art and science and philosophy, were excluded. From that 
same Sunday-school, however, arose the vast fabric of Christian 
theology, for the teachers of the Didascaleion were forced to look 
to their laurels, and they soon numbered in their ranks men who 
had already received education in the Grecian schools of thought 
and training. 

Here, again, is a persistent point of contact between the Chris- 
tian faith and Greek thought. The most distinct points of contact 
of the time, however, are to be found in the views of the Gnostic 
doctors, against whom the favourite argument of the orthodox was, 
that their teachings were ‘‘ of Plato, and not of God.” 

Thus a great religious enthusiasm being let loose upon the 
world, and reaching the planes of thought, produced such a clash 
of opinion as men had not experienced for many a century, and it 
will now be our task to show the part which the most cultured and 
learned and moral school of western antiquity played in the drama, 
and how its adherents refused to be carried away with the enthu- 
siasm of the populace. 


AMMONTIUS: SACCAS: 
(Cir. 165-245.) 
THE FORERUNNERS OF ECLECTICISM. 

The great revival of religio-philosophy which looked to Plato 
as its chief exponent, and yet further back to Pythagoras and a still 
older tradition, can be distinctly traced only so far back as 
Ammonius, the teacher of Plotinus. It will, therefore, not be 


necessary to do more than mention the names of Potamon, the 
eclectic, and the Syrian Numenius, the follower of the Platonic and 
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Pythagorean tradition, who have sometimes been referred to as fore- 
runners of our school. Of the one we know nothing, and the other, 
though looked upon with respect by Plotinus and his disciples, was 
never regarded as a distinct teacher of their own School. Never- 
theless, the ideas of Numenius strongly influenced several of our 
philosophers, for Porphyry and Amelius were both his pupils before 
they became the disciples of Plotinus, and one of the great objects 
of the distinguished Syrian was to prove the fundamental identity 
of the doctrines of the Brahmans, Magi, Jews and Egyptians. 


AMMONIUS, THE PORTER. 


We should, in the first place, distinctly remember that the 
revival of Platonic studies at Alexandria was not due to the pro- 
fessors of the Museum. No institution was more indifferent to 
Plato than that famous establishment; Aristotle, when it at all turned 
its attention to philosophy, was its god. Nevertheless it was in the 
lecture-rooms of that same Museum that Ammonius taught the 
sublime philosophy of the Platonic tradition, and not only with 
success, but with greater success than any philosopher had ever pre- 
viously enjoyed in Egypt’s capital. 

Ammonius was a native of Alexandria, the child of Christian 
parents. If you had wished to find him in his early years, you 
would not have bent your steps to the Museum or Library, but to 
the docks. There you would have found him engaged in one of 
the roughest tasks of unskilled labour—a docker, loading and un- 
loading ships, a mere sack-carrier. But Aimmonius Saccas, or 
Saccophorus, the sack-porter, had a bright soul and brilliant intel- 
lect within him which must out. We have seen how the lecture- 
rooms of Alexandria were free to women as well as men, and now 
we learn that they were free to the poor as well as the rich; they 
were open even to the docker. 

AMMONIUS, THE CHRISTIAN. 


About this time there seems to have been more intercourse 
than at any other, between the schools of the philosophers and the 
Christian school at Alexandria; the great war between the two 
parties had not yet broken out, and Christian Gnostics, and such 
men as Pantzenus and Clemens, the chiefs of the Catechetical School, 
were versed in philosophical studies, and visited the philosophical 
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schools of the city. Of the life of Ammonius unfortunately we 
have no details ; how long he remained a Christian we do not know, 
but it is probable that his Christianity was an accident of birth, 
rather than at any time a matter of conviction, for his teachings 
were altogether based on the older philosophical tradition. 


AMMONIUS, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


It must have been that the soul of Ammonius, the porter, had 
already in it memories of higher things, which needed only the 
contact of philosophy to blossom forth into a tree of knowledge, for 
we soon find him a teacher instead of a pupil, and one of such 
remarkable insight, that he introduced an apparently new method 
of philosophy. He combined the deductive method of Plato with 
the inductive method of Aristotle, and completed the trinity with 
the addition of the practice of mystic contemplation. For he found 
that all three must be combined in the search for “the true” (76 
adnbivor). 

His OUTER AND INNER TEACHING. 


There seems to be little doubt that it was the mystic element 
in his teaching which induced him to follow the example of Pytha- 
goras and Plato, in the conviction that certain verities could be 
imparted only after preliminary study and training. He, therefore, 
divided his instruction into outer and inner tenets, and his pupils 
were bound by an oath of silence to keep the latter instructions 
secret. Ammonius is, moreover, said to have committed nothing 
to writing, all his instructions being delivered orally. It would, 
therefore, be impossible, even if it were included in our present task, 
to give any certain outline of his system. ‘True we might search 
the works of Plotinus to discover the teaching of his master, but we 
might as well expect to find the real Socrates in the pages of Plato 
as to find the real Amimonius in the Enneads of Plotinus. 

This much we know, that the basis of his outer method was the 
reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle on all really fundamental 
points ; and yet the method of Ammonius was something more than 
a mere eclecticism, the ultimate appeal was before the bar of the 
spiritual intelligence, the highest possible reason, purified by con- 
templation and spiritual exercise. As to his inner teaching, we 
know definitely that part of it had to do with instructions on the 
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nature of intelligences other than men, and of the higher nature- 
powers. It was doubtless because of his occult knowledge, and his 
direct intuition obtained through that means which Plotinus calls 
ecstasy, and which the ancient seers of the Upanishads name yoga, 
or ‘‘ union,” that Ammonius was known among his pupils as the 
‘* God-taught.” 


Two FRAGMENTS OF HIS TEACHINGS. 


And though, as we have already remarked, there is little known 
of his teachings except inferentially, nevertheless it may be of 
interest to set down here two fragments preserved to us by Nemesius, 
a Platonic philosopher of the latter end of the fourth century, who 
asserts that they are the opinions of Ammonius. 

The first fragment argues for the immaterial nature of the soul 
as follows: ‘‘ Bodies being naturally subject to change, are subject 
both to dissolution and infinite division universally. As nothing 
in them, then, remains immutable, there is need of something to 
gather and compact them together, and, as it were, bind and hold 
them ; this [principle] we call ‘soul.’ If, further, the soul is a body 
of any kind whatever, composed of even the most subtle particles, 
what is that which holds it, in its turn, together? For it has been 
shown that every body has need of something to hold it together 
—and this to infinity until we meet with an incorporeal some- 
thing.” 

The second fragment treats of the nature of the union of the 
soul and the body, which it explains in the following manner: 
“The nature of intelligibles [spiritual entities] is to unite them- 
selves with those that can receive them, in the manner of things 
that blend into one another, and though united remain pure and 
uncorrupted, just as things that are laid alongside one another. In 
the case of bodies union brings about an entire change of the bodies 
united, for it changes them into other bodies; as, for instance, the 
elements into compound bodies, food into blood, blood into flesh 
and the other parts of the body. Whereas in the case of intelli- 
gibles there is union, but no change follows; for it is contrary to 
the nature of the intelligible to undergo a change of essence: it 
either withdraws or passes into ‘non-existence.’ But it does not 
suffer change, nor even does it pass into non-existence ; for [in the 
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latter case] it would not be immortal, and [in the former] the soul 
being life, if it underwent change in the blending, would become 
something else, and no longer be life. But what did it confer on 
the body if it did not bestow life? The soul, therefore, is not 
changed in the union.” 

These fragments evidently belong to the outer teaching of 
Ammonius, and identical views are to be found in the writings of 
Plotinus. It is interesting, however, to remark that the pupils of 
Saccophorus did not slavishly follow the teachings of their master, 
but on the contrary displayed a gratifying independence of 
thought. 


THE PuPILS OF AMMONIUS. 


The most famous of these pupils were Plotinus, Origen the 
Church father, and Longinus the minister of Zenobia. 

Origen (cir. 185-253) was the most enlightened and learned of 
all the Church fathers, and succeeded to the chair of the Catechetical 
School, in place of Clement Alexandrinus, at the early age of 
eighteen. 

Longinus (213-273) was a rhetorician and politician rather 
than a philosopher in the true sense; he, however, wrote commen- 
taries on the Phedo and 7imeus of Plato, and in later life again 
renewed his interest in the teachings of Ammonius, being very 
anxious to obtain correct copies of the writings of Plotinus from 
Porphyry. He was, however, far better known for his great literary 
ability and his love of dedles lettres, which made Eunapius call him 
“a living library and walking museum” (SiBdA0b7Ky Tis Fv eudvxos 
kal mepuratovv — roucetov) , Nevertheless there are those who in 
ignorance of the real nature of philosophy consider Longinus “the 
greatest philosopher of the times.” But in reality, as Plotinus said 
of him, ‘“‘ he was a philologer, but by no means a philosopher.” 

Herennius and Origen, who must not be confounded with 
the Church father of that name, were the disciples who first 
broke the pledge of secresy with regard to the instruction they 
had received, and this induced Plotinus to publish his own lectures 
on the teaching of Ammonius in order to put a more reliable expo- 
sition of the tenets before the world. Of the former we know 
absolutely nothing, and of the latter but very little. We are told, 
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however, that Origen wrote a treatise On Demons, and this leads 
us to conjecture that the inner teaching of Ammonius had to do 
with a theory of the occult powers of nature, and that he exacted a 
pledge of secresy from his pupils because he deemed the public dis- 
cussion of such subjects to be fraught with great danger for the 
uninstructed, as leading to blind credulity and superstition. It 
was no doubt in order to correct the mischief done by Origen that 
Plotinus published his admirable lectures on the philosophical side 
of the system. Origen also wrote a treatise entitled Phat the Poet alone 
zs King, and Proclus cites him several times in his Commentary on 
the Zzmeus, as among other things explaining the Atlantic history 
as a inyth signifying the battle between good and evil demons. 

Of the rest of the numerous pupils of Ammonius there are 
preserved the names of a certain Antonius, of whom we know 
nothing; of a certain Olympius of Alexandria, to whom we shall 
have to refer in the life of Plotinus; and also of Heraclas, patriarch 
of Alexandria, 233-249, who in Christian theology was a disciple 
of Origen, and succeeded him in the Catechetical School. But the 
most famous and loyal pupil of the distinguished founder of so- 
called Neoplatonism was unquestionably Plotinus. In fact the 
temper of modern thought which scowls at all mysticism, and the 
rationalism which detests everything occult, regard Plotinus as 
far and away the most brilliant thinker of the School. We shall, 
therefore, dwell on his life at greater length, basing ourselves 
almost entirely on Porphyry’s biography of his master. 


PLOTINUS: 
(205—270.) 
SoME PECULIARITIES OF CHARACTER. 


Plotinus was a native of Lycopolis, a city of the Thebaid, 
known now as Syout, Siout, or Sivouth, the most important city of 
Upper Egypt. During his life, however, he could not be persuaded 
to disclose either the names of his parents or of his natal place, or the 
day of his birth. He seems to have been of the same mind as the 
Indian yogin who, when asked his name, replied, “There is no 
naine, no form”; and when again pressed as to his age and home 
returned the further enigmatical response, ‘‘ No time, no place.” 
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Plotinus, moreover, would not reveal his birthday, because he was 
strongly opposed to keeping up such anniversaries, though, indeed, 
he helped to solemnize the natal day of Plato, who had been thus 
honoured for hundreds of years, and whose birthday was kept ever 
ereen as long as the Platonic School existed. Thus Porphyry’s first 
words are that Plotinus seemed to be “ashamed of being in a 
body.” Moreover, when pressed to sit for his portrait he refused, 
with the characteristic rejoinder: ‘‘ Is it not enough to have to put 
up with the image with which nature has surrounded us, without 
submitting to the image of an image, with the conceit of leaving 
behind a more lasting idol for posterity, as though, forsooth, a fine 
thing to gaze at?” 

For, as he explains in his Enneads (VI. vii. 5), it is the acts of 
the soul which fashion the animal man; and of the body also they 
make an image resembling the latter, as much as the body is capable 
of resembling it, just as a painter makes an image of the body. 
The soul then produces the lower man, possessing the form of a 
man, his mental powers, manners, disposition, and faculties, but in 
an imperfect fashion, for this is not the higher man, the intellectual 
or spiritual man, the “man” of which Plato speaks, who rules the 
soul, which in its turn uses the body as an instrument. 

So his pupils resorted to a ruse. They persuaded Carterius, the 
best painter of the time, to frequent the philosopher’s lectures, and 
so from memory and assisted by their advice an excellent portrait 
was obtained. 

He was also strongly opposed to the medical remedies of the 
times, especially such concoctions as contained ingredients derived 
from wild animals or reptiles, for, he said, he did not approve of 
taking into the body the flesh of even domesticated animals. 
In fact Plotinus was not only a rigid abstainer from flesh, but he . 
often abstained even from bread, forgetting the most frugal of 


meals in the profound concentration of his mind on spiritual things. 


EDUCATION. 

As Plotinus was very uncommunicative concerning his early 
life we know but few details of interest. A most curious story, 
however, is related of his early years; not till the age of eight, when 
already at school, was he entirely weaned from his nurse. Most 
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probably his early manhood was entirely spent in the pursuit of 
liberal studies, for he is said to have been well acquainted with 
geometry, arithmetic, mechanics, optics and music, although his 
tastes did not lie especially in that direction. It was not, however, 
until the age of twenty-eight that he became really absorbed in 
philosophy, and attended the lecture-rooms of all the most famous 
teachers in Alexandria; but in vain, nowhere could he find the 
instruction he sought. Plotinus was not to be satisfied with the 
philosophizing of the schools. He was almost in despair, when one 
fine day a friend told him of Ammonius, and he immediately set off 
with his companion to the sage’s lecture-room. Scarce was the 
lecture over, when he cried out to his friend: ‘‘ This is the man I 
was seeking.” He accordingly attached himself to Ammonius and 
became his most devoted pupil; for eleven years he prosecuted his 
studies with unwearied zest, and became so interested in the great 
problems of philosophy, and especially in the wisdom of the Orient, 
that he determined to accompany the expedition of the young 
Emperor Gordian against the Persians, so that he might have a first- 
hand acquaintance with the philosophy of the Magi and Indian 
sages. But the young and beloved Emperor, who had he lived 
might have been a patron of learning, was treacherously murdered 
in Mesopotamia (March, 244), and Plotinus, barely escaping with his 
life, fled to Antioch. Shortly afterwards (246), he made his way to 
Rome, being then in his fortieth year. 


PLOTINUS AS AN AU’THOR. 


Although Herennius and Origen had broken their oath of 
silence, Plotinus for ten years committed nothing to writing; he 
contented himself with making the instructions of Ammonius the 
basis of his oral lectures. It was not until his fiftieth year that he 
began to write, so that we have the results of his matured judgment 
and not the enthusiastic speculations of youth. Plotinus altogether 
composed fifty-four essays, which were edited by Porphyry, and 
divided into six sets of nine treatises each, and hence called 
Enneads. 

The style of Plotinus is exceedingly difficult owing to its con- 
ciseness. Moreover, being an Egyptian, his Greek was not always 
correct; he mispronounced words, and would say, for instance, 
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GVOpLVN PLO KETOL instead of GVOPLLPLVTKETAL § his spelling was equally 
faulty, and his writing exceedingly careless. Nevertheless, his 
training as a lecturer, and wonderful power of concentration and 
inemory, enabled him to arrange his points with admirable clear- 
ness; he thought out the whole of each treatise before writing 
it, and with such accuracy that he appeared to be copying 
from a book, and when interrupted would resume his task with- 
out so much as reading over the last sentence his stylus had 
traced. 

Moreover, he not only never revised, but did not even read over 
his manuscript, perhaps to save his sight, which was very weak. But 
his carelessness on all these points was compensated for by the 
accuracy of his ideas and the logical treatment of his subjects; and 
even the outward form of his writings was speedily improved by 
the careful editing of Porphyry, who was himself a master of style 
and lucidity. The whole of his writings were thus arranged, cor- 
rected, and polished by Porphyry, who tells us that they differed 
in quality somewhat, according to the periods when they were 
written. The earlier and later treatises are not quite so good as 
those of the middle period embracing the six years when Porphyry 
was continually with Plotinus; that is to say, from the fifty-ninth 
to the sixty-fifth year of Plotinus. ‘This is probably because Por- 
phyry had the advantage of his master’s oral explanations to help 
him in his editorial task; but as far as the ordinary reader is con- 
cerned no marked difference can be discerned. 

The main subjects of Plotinus’ treatises may be seen from the 
following general headings of the six Enneads. The first treats of 
morals; the second of the physical universe and nature generally ; 
the third of the laws of nature and such concepts as eternity, time, 
and providence; the fourth of the soul; the fifth of the mind or 
spirit, or intuitive reason; the sixth of true being and deity, and 
such supremely transcendental subjects. A list of the titles of the 
separate books, however, will be found at the end of these biogra- 
phical sketches. 


THE WARDS OF PLOTINUS. 


But Plotinus was not only a lecturer and writer on the most 
transcendent themes of philosophy and ethics, but also a man dearly 
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beloved and profoundly trusted by all who knew him. Many people 
of rank and wealth on their death-beds committed their children 
and all their property to the guardianship of the philosopher, so 
that his house was filled with children and young people whom he 
educated with the greatest care and paternal solicitude, and saw 
that their properties were carefully and honestly managed by the 
appointed agents. He was, moreover, so winning and courteous, 
and tactful, that though he resided in Rome for twenty-six years, 
and acted as arbitrator in many disputes, he had not a single enemy 
among its citizens. It was, no doubt, his large and happy house- 
hold of pupils and wards which persuaded him to entertain the idea 
of founding a philosophical community which should at last realize 
the dream of Plato in 7he Republic—a model state. Gallienus, the 
Emperor (260-268) and his wife, Salonina, both honoured and 
esteemed him; he therefore ventured to beg from his imperial 
friends the restoration of a ruined city in Campania; it was to be 
governed according to the laws of Plato, and called Platonopolis, 
and he and his friends and pupils were to be the first citizens. But 
it was not to be; for some cause or other, presumably political, the 
plan fell through, and perhaps luckily so, for the fate of Pythagoras 
and his community at Crotona long years before might have been 
repeated. 


His INNER LIFE. 


Of the real inner life of Plotinus, unfortunately, we know no 
details. Though he had a thorough contempt for all so-called magic 
arts and practices, he was a devoted student of the higher mystic 
realms, and unwearied in the practice of spiritual contemplation. 
Thus, he is said, by means of a certain waking vision, which was 
both internal and external at the same tine (é« Tis dypizvov éowber Te 
kal eéwbev Oéas), to have seen many sublime spectacles which not 
even those who followed the philosophic life could easily behold. 
For contemplation (#ewpia) can easily rise superior to ordinary 
faculty, but to reach the height of divine knowledge (cia yvdus), 
and see as the gods see, is given but to the few. It is further 
related that to this illuminated sage (Sapovim wri), following the 
path sketched out by Plato in Zhe Banguet, and unremittingly 
sinking his mind within unto the first cause beyond all, the deity 
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became imanifest—‘the God, that hath no form, nor even idea, 
beyond the mind, the foundation of the spiritual universe” (6 eds 
5 pn re pophriy pay TE Tw. Weav Exwv, UTEP b€ volv, Kal TaV TO vONnTOY tOpupevos). 
In other words he became united with the divine Logos. 
Porphyry tells us that during the six years he was with his master, 
this supreme union was reached by Plotinus no less than four 
times; it is, therefore, to be presumed that the sage also consciously 
enjoyed the nirvanic state on other occasions when Porphyry was 
not at Rome. 

Such being the case, it is but natural to read that, on the one 
hand Plotinus was far removed from the superstitions of popular 
devotion, and dispensed with the ceremonies of the cult of the gods ; 
while on the other hand he was not only well acquainted with their 
real nature, but was also possessed of many spiritual powers and 
faculties. 

Thus when invited to assist in the ceremonies of the new 
moon, be summed up his attitude with regard to the popular 
deities in the pregnant and brave response, ‘‘ They must come to 
me; uot Ito them.” 


His OccuLT POWER. 


His spiritual power was also so great that it served him asa 
protection against all adverse influences. Thus we are told that 
Olympius, who had been for a short time a pupil of Ammonius, 
conceived a great jealousy of his more gifted fellow-student. 
Olympius had picked up some knowledge of the magic arts, and 
endeavoured to injure Plotinus by drawing down upon hii the evil 
“influence of the stars.” (The term used—déorpo Bodrgkv—is also 
employed for the phenomena of sun-stroke and moon-stroke.) 
It is, however, a law of psychic science, that an evil force 
directed against a pure soul is violently repelled and returns 
to the sender. And Plotinus was not only pure in soul, 
but was also protected by an enormously powerful  spiri- 
tual force which he had quickened and energized by _ his 
spiritual exercises. The consequence was that Olympius fell into 
the pit which he had digged with his own hands, and Plotinus per- 
ceiving the attempt, remarked that the body of Olympius ‘was 
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shrunk up like a collapsed bag, all his limbs being squeezed 
together.” 

On another occasion a certain Egyptian priest who was visiting 
Rome, invited Plotinus to assist at a magical ceremony, in which 
he would cause to appear what he called the ‘ familiar deemon” of 
the philosopher. The invocation was performed in the temple of 
Isis, the only pure place the Egyptian could find in Rome; the 
form that appeared, however, was not that of a “daemon” but of a 
od. 

Let us pause for an instant to see whether there may not be 
something more in the matter than at first sight appears probable ; 
for we are writing for mystics and students of occultism, as well as 
for those who are merely interested in philosophy in the modern 
sense of the term, and are contemptuous of all outside the physical 
senses. In the first place, Porphyry, who relates the incident, was 
renowned for his truthfulness and morality, and the keenness of his 
intellect, so that whatever the manifestation may have been, it was 
presumably a genuine psychic phenomenon. ‘The chief point of 
interest, however, is not so much the phenomenon, for it is evident 
that such men as Plotinus and Porphyry paid but little attention to 
the operations of ceremonial magic, but rather the meaning that 
was attached by them to the terms ‘ familiar dzemon” and ‘ god” 
in this connection. In order to arrive at some solution of the 
matter we should—bearing in mind the “daemon” of Socrates which 
dissuaded him from imprudent action, though it did not initiate 
action (det drorpére, tpotpére: O€ ov'rore), in this bearing a strong ana- 
logy to the idea of “conscieuce”—turn to the exposition of the 
virtues as given by Porphyry in his Aeavz/zarves (i1.). We shall not, 
however, go further into the matter in this place than to state that 
they were of four kinds: (1) the political or social (dperatitod rodite- 
kod) ; (2) the purificatory (xaaprucal dperal); (3) the contemplative or 
spiritual (dperai THs Wexns voepos évepyovons) 3 (4) the ideal (dperai rapa- 
devryparixat), The practice of the first resulted in the virtuous man ; 
of the second in the angelic man, or good “demon”; of the third 
in the “god”; of the fourth in the ‘father of the gods.” That is 
is to say, the first purified the body and rendered the man a good 
citizen and a worthy member of society; the second purified the 
soul, or psychic body ; the third the spiritual body ; and the fourth 
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united man with the Logos. For Plotinus, then, and the later 
Platonists, the ‘‘deemon” and “ god” were in man and not without 
him, or, to speak more correctly, were part of the real man himself 
and not separate entities, and thus Plotinus was shown as having 
definitely reached to the third grade of the virtues, and, as we have 
read above, he occasionally even ascended to the ultimate state of 
ethical perfection. 

And Porphyry adds that such being the case, Plotinus was for 
ever turning the ‘divine eye” within to this higher part of his 
nature, and gave the world the result of his experience in the 
treatise On the Demon allotted to us. 

Moreover, Plotinus had a deep insight into human nature, in 
those days called ‘‘ physiognomy,” and could not only read character 
generally, but was also gifted with clairvoyance of a high order. 
Thus he accurately foretold the future of several of his wards, and 
when Porphyry was on the brink of suicide, he was aware of his 
state of mind, and came to his rescue. In smaller matters also he is 
related to have discovered the thief of a valuable necklace by his 
psychic vision. From all of which it is apparent, that though 
Plotinus did not practise magic arts, or use any physical means to 
induce psychic vision, his power of contemplation and practice of 
the transcendental virtues brought him by a sure path to that 
height of spiritual attainment, where all the lower powers were 
included in the sweep of his divine vision. 

It was, however, in his lectures and conversations that the 
general calm of the philosopher gave place toa spiritual enthusiasm, 
when his mind, so to speak, shone forth from his countenance, 
which was always beautiful, but then seemed to be almost glorified. 


G. R. S. Mean. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Pree Sein TO Lhe AGE, 


I pousr whether any more important subject can come before 
the mind of a Theosophical student than that suggested by the rela- 
tion between Theosophy and the spirit of the age. In the new 
interpretation which modern research has given to history, we find 
that the complete change worked in thought, manner of life, ideals, 
hopes, efforts, reliances, plans, anticipations, beliefs, is not due to 
mere evolution after the dilatory methods we see in Nature, nor yet 
to some one stupendous conquest in the realm of knowledge which 
suddenly shattered old conceptions and cleared the ground for new, 
but rather to the steady growth of a certain mental tone—not always 
clearly traceable to cause, not invariable in its quality, not in all 
cases uniform in its action, yet surely advancing in vigour and 
clearness and aggressiveness. Four hundred years ago that tone, 
except in sporadic instances which were crushed as soon as noticed, 
was exactly the reverse. Then the age was quiet, docile, unreason- 
ing, humble to oppression. Long centuries of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation had pressed the life out of inquiry; investigation was fettered, 
thought was dumb. The Church had prescribed the limits within 
which opinion was to crawl, and outside of them a daring venturer 
was warned off by the certainty of death to his body and the threat of 
unending torment to his soul. The physical earth was only to be 
studied as might seem good to priests who claimed to know both 
this world and the next, but were profoundly ignorant of both. 
Business, commerce, international relations, home-life—all were 
regulated by artificial rules elaborated from a system of casuistry 
based on doubtful documents, forged decretals and usurped preroga- 
tives. Superstition in every form clouded the intellect and paralyzed 
the will. ‘The air was thick with malicious demons eager to wound 
and debase humanity; charms and talismans and incantations 
hardly seemed able to cope with the diabolical agencies darkening 
all social life, Everywhere settled down a consciousness of gloom 
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and apathy; the mediceval heart and mind were poisoned with 
beliefs which infected every hour of the twenty-four. The age was 
one long nightmare, filled with hideous creations of disordered 
fancy, morbid with fears and goblins and spells, all concurring to 
throttle reason and palsy endeavour. It seemed as if superstition 
had been granted omnipotence and bidden to subvert every rational 
conception or hope. 

Relief came at last. It came through the revival of the ration- 
alizing spirit. Various causes contributed to that revival. Old 
classical books had once more come to light, and their free and 
sparkling thought was like water to the parched palates of medizeval 
readers. ‘he taste spread as it was gratified, and then imitation of 
such works naturally followed. Moreover, the long ages of dark- 
ness and stupor had wearied even the submissiveness of the time. 
A deep yawn seemed to pervade whole nations, that final expression 
of departing somnolence before the influence of daybreak quite 
rouses the system to active life. Then, too, it may be that some 
occult law exists by which permanent stupefaction is impossible, an 
era of such drawing inevitably to its close and a new one bringing 
vitality as antithesis. Political conditions, religious principles, 
conscientious and intellectual forces added their quota. As all 
these various vibrations were imparted to the mind of the age, it 
began to quiver, to awake, to assert itself. Instead of meekly 
accepting whatever assertion was handed it, it—feebly at first, but 
gradually with assurance—undertook to question and inspect. 
Reason came into play. ‘The deplorable state of things secular and 
ecclesiastical awakened doubt as to their inherent excellence; doubt 
led to enquiry, and enquiry to disgust. Steadily discontent spread. 
Of course the most intelligent felt it in greatest measure, but the 
impulse was all through the land, and everywhere the approaching 
dawn wakened up the high and the low, the learned and the base. 
Human mind and human will, long repressed but not extinct, had 
thrilled to the touch of even a distant light. 

In the great reversal which came to the spirit of the age, one 
significant fact is noticeable. For a long time the method of 
reasoning, taught in the schools and enjoined by the Church, was 
deductive. Certain premises were assumed, and from them conse- 
quences were drawn. These premises were not to be questioned, 
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but had to be accepted as fixed facts, the conditions to all subse- 
quent. thought. Questioning was vain, even sacrilegious. But 
when doubt infected the awakening mind, there came suspicion that 
no such assumed premises could be legitimate. Why should any- 
thing be withdrawn from investigation if investigation could not 
damage it? Then, too, partly in consequence of fresh reading in 
the works of antiquity, the very process of reasoning was dis- 
credited. It was seen that truth was to be reached not by taking 
for granted principles, but by examining into facts. Laws were not 
to be postulated, but to be ascertained. Thus the system of thought 
was revolutionized. The earth and history and man began to be 
investigated and studied; details were accumulated, right modes of 
classification arrived at, results duly formulated and laws perceived. 
The inductive method displaced the deductive, and science had at 
last a basis in fact rather than in speculation. The influence of this 
one change upon secular and religious thought is incomputable: it 
reversed all the sanctified process of tradition and threw whole 
libraries into the waste-bin. 

Of course the new spirit was not at once shared by all contem- 
porary minds, nor did it immediately transform the whole of 
Europe. Revolutions in thought cannot be instantaneous. But 
the influence, when once manifest, spread with delightful rapidity. 
Here and there some eminent personage exemplified and proclaimed 
it, and yet more remarkable was the silent life with which it per- 
meated communities until some casualty brought it to the surface 
and showed how diffused was its inner strength. Reform was “in 
the air,” as we say. And when such movements actually disclose 
themselves, they do not stop until society is transformed. 

The spirit of the age was one of reason as contrasted with 
tradition, conservatism, docility, submission, artificiality. It in- 
sisted that everything should justify its existence by its own merits— 
that its claim to position should arise from its inherent excellence. 
Of no consequence was it that a preceding age or a standard book 
or a revered name held to an idea; the real question was whether 
the idea was true. As to facts the test was in demonstration; as to 
opinions, their conformity to reason and the moral sense. If 
demonstration was impossible, or if it disclosed the reverse of what 


was claimed, further assertion was absurd; if sound reason and 
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moral instinct repudiated assent, assent was impossible. No man 
could be expected to accept what was clearly disproved, and any 
attempt to override proof by authority showed a weakness fatal at 
the outset. Of course no sphere could be excepted from this prin- 
ciple, no region could be so sacred that inspection of it and test of it 
should cause a shudder of affright. All were to be equally open to 
the eye in quest of truth, since truth is perceived by open vision, not 
by closing the lids before it, and since truth itself has nothing to fear 
from the most thorough examination. Mental fetters of all kinds 
were to be stricken off, prejudices and prepossessions repudiated, 
wrong methods ruthlessly sacrificed, every hindrance to accurate 
result swept aside. Light from every quarter was to be welcomed : 
the more of it, the better. Let it come from the east or from the 
west: no matter, if only it cleared off doubts and revealed fact and 
showed a solid ground for action. For in the union of reverence 
for truth, complete devotion to its discovery, heartiest greeting to 
its appearance, lay the hope of final certainty. 

As this spirit permeated the communities of the time, every 
department of thought was successively affected by it. Naturally 
the Church came first, for it was the Church which had forced itself 
to the front of all human control, and which embodied the very 
principle which the new spirit attacked. So the réfertorre of old 
dogmas was tumbled out into the light of day, and the rationalizing 
process turned loose upon it. Groans and shrieks and warnings 
and curses were of no avail, for they too were examined as to their 
sanction and were found hollow. Priestly authority, church councils, 
ecclesiastical creeds and dogmas and ceremonies and injunctions 
received unceremonious handling and collapsed under it. As the 
process went on the liberated reason rejoiced in its unaccustomed 
freedom, and the most revered postulates of orthodoxy were dragged 
forth and probed to find their solidness. Some stood the test and 
were reverently preserved: others were found mere verbal shells and 
were demolished without hesitation. As one old folly after another 
was cast into the dust-heap, and as fuller light streamed into the 
mind now freed from its encumbrances, discrimination became more 
just and criticism more exact. Sifting found its rules and modes, 
mere antipathy to age as such was mollified, the good in evil was 
better discerned, Thus reason and the moral sense, guided by 
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religious feeling, worked surely so far as they had force, and a 
glorious result in purgation of corrupt doctrine and in the liberation of 
free thought changed the face of the time. 

Science and literature, civil government and domestic rela- 
tions were invaded by this same spirit of the age. One after another 
their postulates and methods were inspected and subjected to the 
rationalizing principle. One after another they were forced to yield 
to reform. Public sentiment had become suffused with a double 
devotion to liberty and to truth, and contrary establishments, already 
honeycombed with dry-rot, could not withstand its continued 
pressure. Perfection, it is true, was not achieved: it is not yet; but 
the right principle was at work, and right must triumph so far as it 
is allowed to act. Science under the new impulse turned from 
barren speculation to direct study of nature, and at once there began 
real discovery. Literature changed from vague dissertation on 
imaginings to portrayal of facts in the worlds of art, society, the 
emotions. Civil government received treatment as a practically 
regulative system rather than an affair of Divine right and kingly 
prerogative supported by the Church. Domestic relations lost 
importance as sacramental impositious on a visionary humanity, 
only to regain it as obviously natural arrangements in a social 
organism. And the individual recovered, however partially, his 
rights—rights to thought and speech and act; his motives, as from 
interior illumination instead of exterior command: his responsi- 
bility direct to God. 

Such was the spirit of the age as it feebly manifested itself in 
the dawning of light upon the medizeval darkness, and as, in steadily 
increasing strength, it has swept down through intervening centu- 
ries. It is so apparent to-day in all lands save those of backward 
civilization that no question of its character exists. It is the spirit 
of human liberty, of resolute search for truth, of resistance to all 
which fetters mind or thought, of sternness to superstition, assump- 
tion, dogmatism in any form. ‘To it we owe the abolition of slavery, 
physical and intellectual; the clearing the air of the demons with 
which witchcraft had peopled it; the banishment from human life 
of the thousand imaginary terrors that made existence a daily 
torture ; the restoration of peace and sunlight and calin ; the estab- 
lishment of rational processes in thought and legislation ; deliver- 
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ance from tyranny in Church and State; whatever security to life 
and property is yet enjoyed; the beneficent influences of commerce 
and travel and international comity ; the freedom of personal action 
given to each individual, and of voluntary associations in societies 
and fraternities. If we wish an illustration of what never would 
have come to pass but for this healthful spirit, we may find it in the 
fact that Theosophists can freely organize for study and work, and 
freely meet for exposition of Theosophical ideas. Three hundred 
years ago such meetings would have been suppressed by the civil 
power and the people imprisoned and perhaps executed; one 
hundred years ago public opinion would have ostracized every 
participant, and very likely prosecutions for blasphemy would have 
been instituted ; now they come together with no fear of magistrates 
or social odium, as free to utter their convictions as are the sturdiest 
of old-time preachers. Certainly if anybody has reason to bless the 
spirit of the age, it is the Theosophist. 

Of course there has never been any popular movement which 
contained no germ of error or abuse. Humanity as it advances 
from height to height stumbles over the obstacles peculiar to each 
slope, and the very zeal of its on-rush sometimes hurries it into 
excesses. When reaction against medizeval superstition came, it 
was natural that everything which savoured of old follies should be 
suspected. One extreme begat the other. heretofore all life and 
duty were mapped by reference to an outside world, a world fantasti- 
cally conceived and peopled, not in any way germane to this or 
rationally related to it. When once this was seen, there came 
impatience at the thought of the super-physical, and men veered 
round to the conception of our earth as sufficient in itself, at all 
events the only one as to which there was assurance. In time the 
spiritual was decried, the timid shrugging their shoulders and the 
bold jeering outright. A materialistic view of things spread, insen- 
sibility to devout feeling no longer being the mark of a mere 
physicist, but becoming frequent among the populace. And to-day 
there is a general and lamentable dulness to spiritual impressions, 
not only because the Church still allies itself to most ideas which 
wider intelligence reprobates, but because the sceptical temper has 
become too dominant, it being supposed the proper habitual atti- 
tude to all fact rather than the attitude before claims in themselves 
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suspicious. If this is-sad, it is at least explicable ; and if it is real, 
it is not without a prospect of being in time corrected. 

For, in truth, so vital is a sense of the unseen, so ingrained and 
permanent that conception of the supersensual which the Supreme 
has placed within the heart of humanity, that neither logic, nor 
faith, nor aspiration can long remain content with the shell of the 
universe. The cry of the human is for the divine: men will ee 
build an altar to the ‘Unknown God” if no other is perceived. 
And so we see this day a revival of old conviction—finer, less gross, 
more sublimated and just, but no less real than that which swayed 
the medizval theologians and braced the Puritan as with iron. It 
is a healthful sign, this upturning to the Source of all; and they 
who understand human nature and see what history means may 
well rejoice as they note signs of renewed interest in the eternal, 
of assurance that life signifies more than food and raiment and 
pleasure. 

Yet even in religion, in the thirst for knowledge of God and 
his works, the spirit of the age still reigns. It will not tolerate that 
which is visionary or fantastic, that which rests upon the zAse dzxzt 
of some uncredited authority, that which violates probability and 
sound reason, that which involves artificiality or injustice or caprice. 
The appeal is still to reason and to the moral sense. That which 
traverses the firmest and finest instincts of the human soul cannot 
be a faithful transcript of the world without, since both have their 
origin from the same source and must actually harmonize when 
truly seen. Monstrous theologies and fanciful cosmogonies and 
irrational schemes of terrestrial order or spiritual progress are just 
as distasteful to the active conscience of the nineteenth century as 
to the awakening conscience of the sixteenth; nay, more so, for 
they have to combat not only probability, but the conviction accu- 
mulating through three hundred years of successful victories over 
repulsive superstitions. There is less danger now than ever before 
of a retrograde movement, and he who supposes that an enlight- 
ened mind can be brought to embrace what even a darkened one 
repelled, is strangely callous to the touch of logic and the lessons of 
the open page of history. 

This may be all very true, you will say, but what has it to do 
with Theosophy? So much, in my judgment, that there is perhaps 
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no one warning which has greater significance in the present stage 
of the ‘Theosophical movement and the Theosophical Society. 
Take the spirit of the age in connection with the condition of the 
age. Fora long time the former has been at work, its force intensi- 
fying as results justified and stimulated it. Many of the venerable 
incubi which pressed down manly vigour have been shaken off, and 
those that remain are insecure. Names which were once held in awe 
receive now but scant concern, while the ideals which then charmed 
have no longer either reality or attractiveness. Ecclesiastical ties 
have so attenuated that men break them without scruple, and 
religion has been so far divorced from virile morals that neither is 
considered to imply the other. The old institutions still look 
massive; the old creeds are repeated as of yore; churches are built 
and imissionaries ordained; reports indicate growing membership 
and contributions; and yet the proud and stately walls are under- 
mined, there are cracks and seams in the most pretentious towers. 
Ominous confessions voice from time to time the fact that the two 
extremes of society are alienated from Church connection. The 
leaders in science, scholarship, political economy, disavow or ignore 
it; the working classes are so indifferent that the way to reach thein 
is the most debated question of the day in religious circles. Even 
the life of the day is not conducted upon Christian maxims. ‘The 
lawyer, the merchant, the statesman do not go to the Avzdle for 
guidance nor to the clergyman for support. Secularity gives tone 
to all pursuits. 

And yet, while all this is true, it is no less true that there is 
wide-spread interest in things beyond the commercial and the 
inaterial. That “man does not live by bread alone” expresses a 
fact in all ages. The overturning of old doctrines, extensive and 
thorough and betieficent as it has been, by no means signifies 
destruction to the spiritual principle which once vitalized those 
doctrines. Indeed, one cause for that overturning was the vitality 
of that principle, for it asserted itself when it found its movements 
hampered by false thought and wrong prescription, bursting and 
shattering what was alien to its spirit when once aroused. And so 
all through the teeming life of the present age, and cropping out all 
over the lands most marked by the genius of the nineteenth century, 
is a demand for truth in all spheres, truth, above all, as to God and 
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man and duty, but truth too as to the nature of life and the quality 
of the realms around us and the character of the hereafter. 
Questions unsatisfactorily answered hitherto are repeating them- 
selves with greater earnestness, all the more so because sharpened 
intelligence sees that there must be numberless facts of surpassing 
interest as yet unsuspected by theologians and physicists. Men, 
thoughtful men, good men, wish to know what all this universe 
means, how it was generated, whither it is tending. ‘Terrestrial 
problems appeal to them ; the ever-present spectacle of imperfection 
and sorrow demands explanation, and with it a remedy. ‘There 
must be some key to the anomalies of life, some medicament for the 
cure of human misery and sin. ‘his is not a passing fancy; itis a 
great, earnest, passionate outcry for light and truth, sterner—and 
yet more hopeful—because mind and conscience have been liberated 
by the spirit of the age. 

And yet this spirit, so eager after fact, so percipient of the 
existence of a world above this material earth, so certain of a super- 
sensual sphere and of a divine purpose in and through man, will 
not accept a solution unverified by the higher reason. Nothing 
that is fanciful, irrational, improbable will meet the case. There 
would have been no object in revolt if doctrines as objection- 
able as the old were to receive credence now. The new unfold- 
ment, whatever it be, must justify itself before that same tribunal of 
reason and the moral sense which convicted its predecessor, inust 
prove its credibility, its reasonableness, its actuality, its worth. It 
may be ingenious, but ingenuity is not merit; it may be plausible, 
but plausibility is not demonstration ; it may proffer high authority, 
but authority is not proof. Novelty need not be an objection, for 
there must always be a first time for the appearance of a truth; and 
even strangeness is not fatal, for many of the most universally 
accepted verities were once as strange as anything can be now ; 
but contradiction or absurdity, artificiality, injustice or pettiness 
would condemn it at once. A spiritual philosophy must commend 
itself to the judgment of the heart, or it will promptly be dismissed 
to the limbo of discarded faiths. 

This, then, is the state of the public mind when Theosophy 
appears with its teaching. The instant demand is for its creden- 
tials. Rightly so, for it is really a competitor with other systems, 
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and if it is to supersede them, it can do so only as being better and 
furnishing larger evidence. It at once produces its doctrines of all 
being an emanation from Divinity, of Karma, and of Reincarnation, 
stating the reasons for them and their proofs, and it further adduces 
the great fact of the Masters, with all the bearings thereof, and with 
the evidential importance which the Masters have as illustrations of 
evolution and as witnesses to Theosophy. There is everything in 
these several doctrines to accord with antecedent probability, and their 
justice and reasonableness commend thein promptly to candid intelli - 
gence. One great factor in their success is that conviction strengthens 
as examination proceeds. Difficulty after difficulty which conven- 
tional systems shirk or treat as hopeless is satisfactorily explained. 
Complication after complication vanishes, break after break is filled 
up. The whole of human life acquires meaning, rationality, 
dignity. Its emigmas cease to perplex, for they are solved. Moral 
purpose gains vigour, moral endeavour assurance, moral demand 
content. Nor is the support fanciful. The strictest exactions of 
right logic are met. There is nothing to conceal, evade, or refuse. 
Common sense appears all through. It is certainly reasonable to 
suppose that all life has a divine origin; that no one short career 
on earth can accomplish much in the evolution of a perfected man, 
and that therefore many must be supplied to do what a single one 
cannot ; that men are to reap what they sow and only what they 
sow; and that, if there are higher evolutionary degrees in humanity 
that what we see, there should be manifestations of them, together 
with such impartation of their better knowledge as we at our stage 
can digest. So probable are these suppositions that many thought- 
ful minds accept them at once upon mere statement, and so cogent 
are the arguinents sustaining them that many others accept them 
upon hearing their proof. Their harmony with the spirit of the age 
ensures their ultimate triumph. 


ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 
(To be concluded.) 
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MAN AND HIS BODIES. 
IV.—TuHE MAN.-—(Concluded from page 229.) 


THE result of such continued working on the physical body 
will be by no means exhausted in the improved capacity of the 
brain. For every impulse sent to the physical body has had to pass 
through the astral vehicle, and has produced an effect upon it also. 
For, as we have seen, astral matter is far more responsive to 
thought-vibrations than is physical, and the effect on the astral body 
of the course of action we have been considering is proportionally 
great. Under it the astral body assumes a definite outline, a well- 
organized condition, such as has already been described. Whena 
iman has learned to dominate the brain, when he has learned con- 
centration, when he is able to think as he likes and when he likes, 
a corresponding development takes place in what—if he be physi- 
cally conscious of it—he will regard as his dream life. His dreams 
will become vivid, well-sustained, rational, even instructive. The 
man is beginning to function in the second of his vehicles of con- 
sciousness, the astral body, is entering the second great region or 
plane of consciousness, and is acting there in the astral vehicle 
apart from the physical. Let us for a moment consider the differ- 
ence between two men both ‘‘ wide awake,” z.c. functioning in the 
physical vehicle, one of whom is only using his astral body uncon- 
sciously as a bridge between the mind and the brain, and the other 
of whom is using it consciously as a vehicle. The first sees in 
the ordinary and very limited way, his astral body not yet being an 
effective vehicle of consciousness; the second uses the astral vision, 
and is no longer limited by physical matter; he sees through all 
physical bodies, he sees behind as well as in front, walls and other 
‘opaque ” substances are to him transparent as glass; he sees astral 
forms and colours also, auras, elementals, and so on. If he goes to 
a concert, he sees glorious symphonies of colours as the music 
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swells; to a lecture, he sees the speaker’s thoughts in colour and 
form, and so gains a much more complete representation of his 
thoughts than is possible to one who hears only the spoken words. 
For the thoughts that issue in symbols, as words, go out also as 
coloured and musical forms, and clothed in astral matter impress 
themselves on the astral body. Where the consciousness is fully 
awake in that body, it receives and registers the whole of these 
additional impressions, and many persons will find, if they closely 
examine themselves, that they do catch from a speaker a good deal 
more than the mere words convey, even though they may not have 
been aware of it at the time when they were listening. Many will 
find in their memory more than the speaker uttered; sometimes a 
kind of suggestion continuing the thought, as though something 
rose up round the words and made them mean more than they 
meant to the ear. This experience shews that the astral vehicle is 
developing, and as the man pays attention to his thinking and un- 
consciously uses the astral body, it grows and becomes more and 
more organized. 

The ‘“ unconsciousness” of people during sleep is due either to 
the undevelopment of the astral body, or to the absence of connect- 
ing conscious links between it and the physical brain. A man uses 
his astral body during his waking consciousness, sending mind 
currents through the astral to the physical brain; but when the 
physical brain is not in active use—the brain through which the man 
is in the habit of receiving impressions from without—he is like 
David in the armour which he had not proved; he is not so recep- 
tive to impressions coming to him through the astral body only, to 
the independent use of which he is not yet accustomed. Further, 
he may learn to use it independently on the astral plane, and yet 
not know that he has been using it when he returns to the physical 
—another stage in the slow progress of the man—and he thus 
begins to employ it in its own world, before he can make connec- 
tions between that world and the world below. Lastly, he makes 
those connections, and then he passes in full consciousness from the 
use of one vehicle to the use of the other, and is free of the astral 
world. He has definitely enlarged the area of his waking conscious- 
ess to include the astral plane, and while in the physical body his 
astral senses are entirely at his service; he may be said to be living 
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at one and the same time in the two worlds, there being no break, 
no gulf between them, and he walks the physical world as a man 
born blind, whose eyes have been opened. 

In the next stage of his evolution, the man begins to work con- 
sciously on the third, or mental plane ; he has long been working 
on this plane, sending down from it all the thoughts that take such 
active form in the astral world and find expression in the physical 
world through the brain. As he becomes conscious in the mind- 
body, in his mental vehicle, he finds that when he is thinking he is 
creating forins; he becomes conscious of the creative act, though he 
has long been exercising the power unconsciously. The reader 
may remember that in one of the letters quoted in the Occult IWorld, 
a Master speaks of everyone as making thought-forms, but draws 
the distinction between the ordinary man and the Adept, that the 
ordinary man produces them unconsciously, while the Adept pro- 
duces them consciously. (The word Adept is here used in a very 
wide sense to include Initiates of various grades far below that of 
a “‘Master.”) At this stage of a man’s development, his powers of 
usefulness very largely increase, for when he can consciously create 
and direct a thought-form—an artificial elemental, as it is often 
called—he can use it to do work in places to which, at the moment, 
it may not be convenient for him to travel in his mind-body. Thus 
he can work at a distance as well as at hand, and increase his 
usefulness; he controls these thought-forms from a distance, 
watching and guiding them as they work and making them the 
agents of his will. As the mind-body developes, and the man lives 
and works in it consciously, he knows all the wider and greater 
life he lives on the mental plane; while he remains in the physical 
body and is conscious through that of his physical surroundings, he 
is yet wide awake and active in the higher world, and he does not 
need to put the physical body to sleep in order to enjoy the use of 
the devachanic faculties. He habitually employs the devachanic 
sense, receiving by it impressions of every kind from the mental 
plane, so that all the mental workings of others are sensed by him 
as he senses their bodily movements. 

When the man has reached this stage of development—a rela- 
tively high one, compared with the average, though low when 
compared with that to which he aspires—he functions then con- 
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sciously in his third vehicle, or mind-body, traces out all he does 
in it, and experiences its powers and its limitations. Of necessity, 
also, he learns to distinguish between this vehicle he uses and 
himself; then he feels the illusory character of the personal “I,” 
the “I” of the mind-body and not of the man, and he consciously 
identifies himself with the individuality that resides in that higher 
body, the causal, which dwells on the loftier mental sub-planes, 
those of the arfipa world. He finds that he, the man, can withdraw 
himself from the mind-body, can leave it behind, and rising higher 
yet remain himself; then he knows that the many lives are in verity 
but one life, and that he, the living man, remains himself through 


all. 
And now as to the links—the links between these different 


bodies. They exist at first without coming into the consciousness 
of the man. ‘They are there, otherwise he could not pass from the 
plane of the mind to that of the body, but he is not conscious of 
their existence, and they are not actively vivified. They are almost 
like what are called in the physical body rudimentary organs. 
_ Every student of biology knows that rudimentary organs are of two 
kinds: one kind affords traces of the stages through which the 
body has passed in evolution, while the other gives hints of the lines 
of future growth. ‘These organs exist but they do not function; 
their activity in the physical body is either of the past or of the 
future, dead or unborn. The links which I venture by analogy to 
call rudimentary organs of the second kind, connect the deuse and 
etheric bodies with the astral, the astral with the mind-body, the 
inind-body with the causal. They exist, but they have to be brought 
into activity; that is, they have to be developed, and like their 
physical types, they can only be developed by use. The life current 
flows through them, the mind current flows through them, and thus 
they are kept alive and nourished; but they are only gradually 
brought into functioning activity as the man fixes his attention on 
them and brings his will to bear on their development. ‘The action 
of the will begins to vivify these rudimentary links, and step by 
step, very slowly perhaps, they begin to function; the man begins 
to use them for the passage of his consciousness from vehicle to 
vehicle. 


In the physical body there are nervous centres, little groups of 
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nervous cells, and both impacts from without and impulses from the 
brain pass through these centres. If one of these is out of order 
then at once disturbances arise and physical consciousness is dis- 
turbed. There are analogous centres in the astral body, but in the 
undeveloped man they are rudimentary and do not function. These 
are links between the physical and the astral bodies, between the 
astral and the mind-bodies, and as evolution proceeds they are 
vivified by the will, setting free and guiding the “ serpent-fire ” 
called Kundalini in Indian books. ‘The preparatory stage for the 
direct action that liberates Kundalini is the training and purifying 
of the vehicles, for if this be not thoroughly accomplished the fire is 
a destructive instead of a vivifying energy. That is why I have laid 
so much stress on purification and urge it as a necessary preliminary 
for all true Yoga. 

When a man has rendered himself fit to safely receive assistance 
in the vivifying of these links, such assistance comes to him asa 
matter of course from Those who are ever seeking opportunities to 
aid the earnest and unselfish aspirant. Then, one day, the man finds 
himself slipping out of the physical body while he is wide awake, 
and without any break in consciousness he discovers himself to be 
free. When this has occurred a few times the passage from vehicle 
to vehicle becomes familiar and easy. When the astral body leaves 
the physical in sleep there is a brief period of unconsciousness, and 
even when the man is functioning actively on the astral plane, he 
fails to bridge over that unconsciousness on his return. Uncon- 
scious as he leaves the body, he will probably be unconscious as he 
re-enters it; there may be full and vivid consciousness on the astral 
plane, and yet a complete blank may be all that represents it in the 
physical brain. But when the man leaves the body in waking con- 
sciousness, having developed the links between the vehicles into 
functional activity, he has bridged the gulf; for him it is a gulf no 
longer, and his consciousness passes swiftly from one plane to the 
other, and he knows himself as the same man on both. 

The more the physical brain is trained to answer to the vibra- 
tions from the mind-body, the more is the bridging of the gulf 
between day and night facilitated. The brain becomes more and 
more the obedient instrument of the man, carrying on its activities 
under the impulses from his will, and like a well-broken , horse 
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answering to the lightest touch of hand or knee. ‘The astral world 
lies open to the man who has thus unified the two lower vehicles of 
consciousness, and it belongs to him with all its possibilities, with 
all its wider powers, its greater opportunities of doing service and of 
rendering help. Then comes the joy of carrying aid to sufferers 
who are unconscious of the agent though they feel the relief, of 
pouring balm into wounds that then seem to heal of themselves, of 
lifting burdens that become miraculously light to the aching 
shoulders on which they pressed so heavily. 

More than this is needed to bridge over the gulf between life 
and life; to carry memory through day and night unbrokenly 
merely means that the astral body is functioning perfectly and that 
the links between it and the physical are in full working order. If 
aman is to bridge over the gulf between life and life, he must do 
very much more than act in full consciousness in the astral body, 
and more than act consciously in the mind-body; for the mind-body 
is composed of the materials of the lower levels of the manasic 
world, and reincarnation does not take place from them. The 
mind-body disintegrates in due course, like the astral and physical 
vehicles, and cannot carry anything across. The whole question on 
which memory of past lives turns is this: Can the man or can he 
not function on the higher planes of the mAanasic world in his 
causal body? Itis the causal body that passes from life to life; it 
is in the causal body that everything is stored; it is in the causal 
body that all experience remains, for into it the consciousness is 
drawn up, and from its plane is the descent made into re-birth. 
Let us follow the stages of the life out of the physical world, and 
see how far the sway of King Death extends. ‘The man draws him- 
self away from the dense part of the physical body; it drops off him, 
goes to pieces, and is restored to the physical world; nothing 
remains in which the magnetic link of memory can inhere. He 
is then in the etheric part of the physical body, but in the 
course of a few hours he shakes that off, and it is resolved into 
its elements. No memory then connected with the etheric brain 
will help him to bridge the gulf. He passes on into the astral 
world, remaining there till he similarly shakes off his astral body, 
and leaves it behind as he had left the physical; the “astral 
corpse,” in its turn, disintegrates, restores its materials to the astral 
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world, and breaks up all that might serve as basis for the magnetic 
links necessary for memory. He goes onward in his mind-body and 
dwells on the riipa levels of Devachan, living there for hundreds of 
years, working up faculties, enjoying fruit. But from this mind- 
body also he withdraws when the time is ripe, taking from it to 
carry on into the body that endures the essence of all that he has 
gathered and assimilated. He leaves the mind-body behind him, to 
disintegrate after the fashion of his denser vehicles, for the 
matter of it—subtle as it is from our standpoint—is not subtle 
enough to pass onward on to the higher levels of the manasic 
world. It has to be shaken off, to be left to go back into the 
materials of its own region, once more a resolution of the com- 
bination into its elements. All the way up the man is shaking 
off body after body, and only on reaching the artipa levels of the 
manasic world can he be said to have passed beyond the 
regions over which the disintegrating sceptre of Death has sway. 
He passes finally out of his dominions, dwelling in the causal body 
over which Death has no power, and in which he stores up all that 
he has gathered. Hence its very name of causal body, since all 
causes that effect future incarnations reside in it. He must then 
begin to act in full consciousness on the artipa levels of the manasic 
world in his causal body ere he can bring memory across the gulf 
of death. An undeveloped soul, entering that lofty region, cannot 
keep consciousness there; he enters it, carrying up all the germs 
of his qualities; there is a touch, a flash of consciousness embracing 
past and future, and the dazzled Ego sinks downwards towards 
rebirth. He carries the germs in this causal body and throws 
outward on each plane those that belong to it; they gather to 
themselves matter severally befitting them. Thus on the lower 
rfipa levels of the manasic world the mental germs draw round 
them the matter of those levels to form the new mind-body, and the 
matter thus gathered shows the mental characteristics given to it by 
the germ within it, as the acorn developes into an oak by gathering 
into it suitable materials from soil and atmosphere. The acorn 
cannot develope into a birch or a cedar, but only into an oak, and so 
the mental germ must develope after its own nature and none other. 
Thus does Karma work in the building of the vehicles, and the 
man has the harvest of which he sowed theseed. The germ thrown 
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out from the causal body can only grow after its kind, attracting to 
itself the grade of matter that belongs to it, arranging that matter 
in its characteristic form, so that it produces the replica of the 
quality the man made in the past. As he comes into the astral 
world, the germs are thrown out that belong to that world, and they 
draw round themselves suitable astral materials and elemental 
essences. ‘hus reappear the appetites, emotions and passions 
belonging to the desire-body, or astral body, of the man, reformed 
in this fashion on his arrival on the astral plane. If then con- 
sciousness of past lives is to remain, carried through all these 
processes and all these worlds, it must exist in full activity on that 
high plane of causes, the plane of the causal body. People do not 
remember their past lives because they are not yet conscious in the 
causal body as a vehicle; it has not developed functional activity of 
its own. It is there, the essence of their life, their real “I,” that 
from which all proceeds, but it does not yet actively function ; it is 
not yet self-conscious, though unconsciously active, and until it is 
self-conscious, fully self-conscious, the memory cannot pass from 
plane to plane and therefore from life tolife. As the man advances, 
flashes of consciousness break forth that illumine fragments of the 
past, but these flashes need to change to a steady light ere any con- 
secutive memory can arise. 

It may be asked: Is it possible to encourage the recurrence of 
such flashes? is it possible for people to hasten this gradually 
growing activity of consciousness on the higher planes? The lower 
man may labour to this end, if he has patience and courage; he 
may try to live more and more in the permanent self, to 
withdraw thought and energy more and more, so far as interest is 
concerned, from the trivialities and impermanences of ordinary life. 
I do not mean that a man should become dreamy, abstracted and 
wandering, a most inefficient member of the home and of society ; 
on the contrary, every claim that the world has on him will be dis- 
charged, and discharged the more perfectly because of the greatness 
of the man who is doing it; he cannot do things as clumsily and 
imperfectly as the less developed man may do them, for to him duty 
is duty, and as long as anyone or anything hasa claim upon him the 
debt must be paid to the uttermost farthing; every duty will be 
fulfilled as perfectly as he can fulfil it, with his best faculties, his 
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best attention. But his interest will not be in these things, his 
thoughts will not be bound to their results; the instant that the 
duty is performed and he is released, his thought will fly back to 
the permanent life, will rise to the higher level with upward-striving 
energy, and he will begin to live there and to rate at their true 
worthlessness the trivialities of the worldly life. As he steadily does 
this, and seeks to train himself to high and abstract thinking, he 
will begin to vivify the higher links in consciousness and begin to 
bring into this lower life the consciousness that is himself. 

A man is one and the same man on whatever plane he may be 
functioning, and his triumph is when he functions on all the five 
planes in unbroken consciousness. ‘Those whom we call the 
Masters, the ‘‘ Men made perfect,” function in their waking con- 
sciousness not only on the three lower planes, but on the fourth 
plane—that plane of unity spoken of in the M/dndikyopanishad as 
the Turiya, and on that yet above it, the plane of Nirvana. In 
them evolution is completed, this cycle has been trodden to its 
close, and what they are in time all shall be who are climbing 
slowly upwards. This is the unification of consciousness; the 
vehicles remain for use, but no longer are able to imprison, and the 
man uses any one of his bodies according to the work that he has 
to do. 

In this way matter, time and space are conquered, and their 
barriers cease to exist for the unified man. He has found in climb- 
ing upwards that they are less and less barriers in each stage. Even 
on the astral plane matter is much less of a division than it is down 
here, separating him from his brothers far less effectually. ‘Travel- 
ling in the astral body is so swift that space and time may be said to 
be practically conquered, for although the man knows he is passing 
through space it is passed through so rapidly that its power to 
divide friend from friend is lost. Even that first conquest set at 
nought physical distance. When he rose to the mental world he 
found another power his; he thought of a place: he was there; he 
thought of a friend: the friend was before him. Even on the third 
plane consciousness transcends the barriers of matter, space, and 
time, and is present anywhere at will. All things that are seen are 
seen at once, the moment attention is turned to them; all that is 


heard is heard at a single impression; space, matter and time, as 
o) 
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known in the lower worlds, have disappeared, sequence no longer 
exists in the “eternal now.” As he rises yet higher, barriers within 
consciousness also fall away, and he knows himself to be one with 
other consciousnesses, other living things; he can think as they think, 
feel as they feel, know as they know. He can make their limita- 
tions his for the moment, in order that he may understand exactly 
how they are thinking, and yet have his own consciousness. He 
can use his own greater knowledge for the helping of the narrower: 
and more restricted thought, identifying himself with it in order 
gently to enlarge its bounds. He takes on altogether new functions 
in nature when he is no longer divided from others, but realizes the 
Self that is one in all and sends down his energies from the plane of 
unity. With regard even to the lower animals he is able to feel 
how the world exists to them, so that he can give exactly the help 
they need, and can supply the aid after which they are blindly 
eroping. Hence his conquest is not for himself but for all, and he 
wins wider powers only to place them at the service of all 
lower in the scale of evolution than himself; in this way he 
becomes self-conscious in all the world; for this he learned to thrill 
responsive to every cry of pain, to every throb of joy or sorrow. All 
is reached, all is gained, and the Master is the man ‘‘ who has 
nothing more to learn.” By this we mean not that all possible 
knowledge is at any given moment within his consciousness, but 
that so far as this stage of evolution is concerned there is nothing 
that to him is veiled, nothing of which he does not become fully 
conscious when he turns his attention to it; within this circle of 
evolution of everything that lives—and all things live—there is 
nothing he cannot understand and therefore nothing that he can- 
not help. 

That is the ultimate triumph of man. All that I have spoken 
of would be worthless, trivial, were it gained for the narrow self we 
recognize as self down here; all the steps, my reader, to which I 
have been trying to win you would not be worth the taking did they 
set you at last on an isolated pinnacle, apart from all the sinning, 
suffering selves, instead of leading you to the heart of things, where 
they and you are one. The consciousness of the Master stretches 
itself out in any direction in which he sends it, assimilates itself 
with any point to which he directs it, knows anything which he 
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wills to know; and all this in order that he may help perfectly, 
that there may be nothing that he cannot feel, nothing that 
he cannot foster, nothing that he cannot strengthen, nothing 
that he cannot aid in its evolution; to him the whole world 
is one vast evolving whole, and his place in it is that of 
a helper of evolution; he is able to identify himself with 
any step, and at that step to give the aid that is needed. He 
helps the elementary kingdoms to evolve downwards, and, each in 
its own way, the evolution of the minerals, vegetables, animals and 
men, and he helps them all as himself. For the glory of his life 
is that all zs himself and yet he can aid all, in the very helping 
realizing as himself that which he aids. 

The mystery how this can be gradually unfolds itself as man 
developes, and consciousness widens to embrace more and more 
while yet becoming more vivid, more vital, and without losing 
knowledge of itself. When the point has become the sphere, the 
sphere finds itself to be the point; each point contains everything 
and knows itself one with every point ; the outer is found to be only 
the reflection of the inner; the Reality is the One Life, and the 
difference an illusion that is overcome. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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DEVACHAN. 


(Continued from p. 166.) 


THE DISEMBODIED. 


Fourth Sub-plane.—So varied are the activities of this, the highest 
of the rfipa levels, that it is difficult to group them under a single 
characteristic. Perhaps they might best be arranged into four main 
divisions—unselfish pursuit of spiritual knowledge, high philosophic 
or scientific thought, literary or artistic ability exercised for unselfish 
purposes, and service for service’s sake. The exact definition of 
each of these classes will be more readily comprehended when 
some examples of each have been given. 

Naturally it is from those religions in which the necessity of 
obtaining spiritual knowledge is recognized that most of the popu- 
lation of this sub-plane is drawn. It will be remembered that on 
the sixth sub-plane we found many Buddhists whose religion had 
chiefly taken the form of devotion to their great leader as a person ; 
here on the contrary we have those more intelligent followers 
whose supreme aspiration was to sit at his feet and learn—who 
looked upon him in the light of a teacher rather than as a being to 
be adored. Now in their Devachan this highest wish is fulfilled; 
they find themselves in very truth learning from the Buddha, 
and the image which they have thus made of him is no mere 
empty form, but most assuredly has in it a ray which is really 
part of himself. They are therefore beyond doubt acquiring fresh 
knowledge and wider views ; and the effect upon their next life can- 
not but be of the most marked character. They will not, of course, 
remember any individual facts that they may have learnt (though 
when such facts are presented to their minds in a subsequent life 
they will intuitively recognize and feel their truth), but the result 
of the teaching will be to build into the ego a strong tendency to 
take wider, broader, more reasonable views on all such subjects, 
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Thus it will be seen that the Devachan enjoyed on this higher sub- 
division very definitely and unmistakably hastens the evolution of 
the ego, and again we recognize the advantage gained by those who 
have in their Devachan the figures of real, living and powerful 
teachers. 

A less developed type of this form of instruction is found in cases 
in which some really great and spiritual writer has become to a student 
a living personality, and has taken on the aspect of a friend, forming 
part of the student’s mental life—an ideal figure in his musings. 
Such an one may enter into the pupil's Devachan, and by virtue of 
his own highly evolved ego may vivify the devachanic image of 
himself, and further illuminate the teachings in his own books, 
bringing out of them the more hidden meanings. 

Many of the followers of the path of wisdom among the 
Hindus find their Devachan upon this plane—that is, if their Gurus 
have been men possessing any 7ea/ knowledge. A few of the more 
advanced among the Stifis and Parsis are also here, and we still 
find some of the early Gnostics whose spiritual development was 
such as to earn for them a prolonged stay in this celestial region. 
But except for this comparatively small number of Stifis and Gnostics 
neither Mohammedanism nor Christianity seems to raise its fol- 
lowers to this level, though of course some who nominally belong 
to these religions may be carried on to this sub-plane by the 
presence in their character of qualities which do not depend upon 
the teachings peculiar to their religion. 

In this region we also find earnest and devoted students of 
Occultism who are not yet so far advanced as to have earned the 
right and the power to forego their Devachan for the good of the 
world. Among these was one who in life had been personally 
known to some of the investigators—a Buddhist monk who had 
been an earnest student of Theosophy, and had long cherished 
the hope of being one day privileged to receive instruction directly 
from its adept teachers. In his Devachan the Buddha was the 
dominant figure, while the two Masters who have been most closely 
concerned with the Theosophical Society appeared also as his 
lieutenants, expounding and illustrating his teaching. All three 
of these images were very fully vitalized and informed by the 
power and wisdom of the great beings whom they represented, and 
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the monk was therefore definitely receiving real teaching upon 
occult subjects, the effect of which would almost certainly be to 
bring him actually on to the Path of Initiation in his next birth. 

Another instance from our ranks which was encountered on 
this level illustrates the terrible effect of harbouring unfounded and 
uncharitable suspicions. It was the case of an old, devoted and 
self-sacrificing student who towards the end of her life had unfortu- 
nately fallen into an attitude of quite unworthy and unjustifiable 
distrust of the motives of her old friend and teacher, Madame 
Blavatsky; and it was sad to notice how this feeling had shut out 
to a considerable extent the higher influence and teaching which 
she might have enjoyed in her Devachan. It was not that the 
influence and teaching was in any way withheld from her, but 
that her own mental attitude rendered her to some extent unrecep- 
tive of them. She was of course quite unconscious of this, and 
seemed to herself to be enjoying the fullest and most perfect com- 
munion with her Master, yet it was obvious that but for this 
unfortunate self-limitation she would have reaped far greater 
advantage from her stay on this level. 

There are of course other Masters of wisdom besides those 
connected with our own movement, and other schools of occultism 
working along the same general lines as that to which they belong, 
aud many students attached to these are also to be found upon 
this sub-plane. 

Passing now to the next class, that of high philosophic and 
scientific thought, we find here many of those real thinkers who 
seek insight and knowledge only for the purpose of enlightening and 
helping their fellows. It will of course be understood that it is 
impossible to include as students of philosophy men, either in the 
east or the west, who waste their time in mere verbal argument and 
hair-splitting, a form of discussion which has its roots in selfishness 
and conceit, and can therefore never help towards a real understand- 
ing of the facts of the universe; naturally such foolish superficiality 
as this produces no results that can work themselves out on the 
devachanic plane. As an instance of a true student noticed on this 
sub-plane we may mention one of the later followers of the neo- 
platonic system, whose name has fortunately been preserved to us 
in the surviving records of that period. He had striven all through 


his earth-life really to master the teachings of that school, and now 
his Devachan was occupied in unravelling its mysteries and in 
understanding its bearing upon human life and development. 

Another case was that of an astronomer, who had apparently 
begun life as a Christian, but had gradually under the influence of his 
studies widened out into Pantheism; in his Devachan he was still 
pursuing these studies with a mind full of reverence, and was 
undoubtedly gaining real knowledge, apparently from the Devas who 
are concerned on this plane with the distribution and administration 
of stellar influences. He was lost in contemplation of a vast pano- 
rama of whirling nebule and gradually-forming systems and worlds, 
and he appeared to be groping after some dim idea as to the shape 
of the universe, which he imagined as some vast animal. His 
thoughts surrounded him as elemental forms shaped as stars, and 
one especial source of joy to him seemed to consist in listening to 
the stately rhythm of the music that pealed out in mighty chorales 
from the moving orbs. 

The third type of activity on this plane is that highest kind 
of artistic and literary effort which is chiefly inspired by a desire 
to elevate and spiritualize the race. Here we find all our greatest 
musicians; on this sub-plane Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Wagner and 
others are still flooding the heaven-world with harmony far more 
glorious even than the grandest which they were able to produce 
when on earth. It seems as if a great stream of divine music 
poured into them from higher regions, and was, as it were, specialized 
by them and made their own, to be then sent forth through all the 
plane in a great tide of melody which adds to the bliss of all around. 
Those who are functioning in full consciousness on the deva- 
chanic plane will clearly hear and thoroughly appreciate this mag- 
nificent outpouring, but even the disembodied entities of this level, 
each of whom is wrapped up in his own thought-cloud, are affected 
also by the elevating and ennobling influence of its resonant melody. 
The painter and the sculptor also, if they have followed their re- 
spective arts always with a grand, unselfish aim, are here constantly 
making and sending forth all kinds of lovely forms for the delight 
and encouragement of their fellow-men—the forms being, of course, 
artificial elementals created by their thought. And not only may 
these beautiful conceptions give pleasure to those living entirely 
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upon this plane; they may also in many cases be grasped by the 
minds of artists still in the flesh—may act as inspirations to them, 
and so be reproduced down here for the elevating and ennobling of 
that portion of humanity which is struggling amid the turmoil of 
physical life. 

One touching and beautiful figure seen upon this plane was 
that of a boy who had been a chorister, and had died at the age of 
fourteen. His whole soul was full of music and of boyish devotion 
to his art, deeply coloured with the thought that by it he was 
expressing the religious longings of the multitude who crowded 
a vast cathedral, and yet was at the same time pouring out to them 
celestial encouragement and inspiration. He had known little 
enough save for this one great gift of song, but he had used that 
worthily, trying to be the voice of the people to heaven and of 
heaven to the people, and ever longing to know more music and 
render it more worthily for the Church’s sake. In his Devachan 
his wish was bearing fruit, and over him was bending a teacher 
in a form evidently made by his mind from the quaint angular 
figure of a medizeval St. Cecilia in a stained glass window, and this 
thought-image was vivified by a Deva, who through it taught him 
greater music than he had ever dreamed on earth. 

Here also was one of earth’s failures—for the tragedy of the 
earth-life leaves strange marks sometimes even in ‘the heavenly 
places.” He was alone in Devachan; in the world where all 
thoughts of loved ones smile upon man as friends, he was think- 
ing and writing in solitude. On earth he had striven to write a 
great book, and forthe sake of it had refused to use his literary 
power in making mere sustenance from paltry hack-work; but 
none would look at his book, and he walked the streets despairing, 
till sorrow and starvation closed his eyes to earth. He had been 
lonely all his life—in his youth friendless and shut out from family 
ties, and in his manhood able to work only in his own way, pushing 
aside hands that would have led him to a wider view of life’s possi- 
bilities than the earthly paradise which he longed to make for all. 
Now, as he thought and wrote, though there were none he had 
loved as personal or ideal helpers who could make part of his 
devachanic life, he saw stretching before him the Utopia of which he 
had dreamed, for which he had tried to live, and the vast thronging 
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impersonal multitudes whom he had longed to serve; and the joy 
of their joy surged back on him and made his solitude a heaven. 
When he is born again to earth he will surely return with power to 
achieve as well as to plan, and the devachanic vision will be 
partially bodied forth in happier terrene lives. 

Many were found on this plane who during their earth-stay had 
devoted themselves to helping men because men needed helping 
and they felt the tie of brotherhood—who rendered service for services’ 
sake rather than because they desired to please any particular 
deity. They were engaged in working out with full knowledge 
and calm wisdom vast schemes of beneficence, magnificent plans of 
world-improvement, and at the same time they were maturing 
powers with which to carry them out hereafter on the lower plane 
of physical life. 


THE ARUPA LEVELS. 


We now pass from the four lower or riipa levels of Devachan, 
on which the personality functions, to the three higher, or arfipa 
levels, where the reincarnating ego has his home. Here, so far 
as he sees at all, he sees clearly, for he has risen above the illusions 
of personality and the refracting medium of the lower self, and 
though his consciousness may be dim, dreamily unobservant, scarcely 
awake, yet his vision is at least true, however limited. The con- 
ditions of consciousness are so far away from all with which we are 
familiar down here that no terms known to psychology are of any 
use but to mislead. This has been called the realm of the noumenal 
in contrast with the phenomenal, of the formless in contrast with 
the formed; but it is still a world of manifestation, however real 
when opposed to the unrealities of lower states, and it still has 
forms, however rare in their materials and subtle in their essence. 

Third Sub-plane.—This, the lowest of the arfipa sub-planes, is 
also by far the most populous of all the regions with which we are 
acquainted, for here are present almost all the sixty thousand 
millions of egos who are said to be engaged in the present human 
evolution—all, in fact, except the comparatively small number who 
are capable of functioning on the second and first sub-planes. Each 
ego is represented by an ovoid form, the auric egg—at first a mere 
film, colourless and almost invisible, of most tenuous consistency ; 
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but as the ego developes this body begins to show a shimmering 
iridescence like a soap-bubble, colours playing over its surface like 
the changing hues made by sunlight on the spray of a waterfall. 
Composed of matter inconceivably fine, delicate and ethereal, intensely 
alive and pulsating with living fire, it becomes as its evolution pro- 
ceeds a radiant globe of flashing colours, its high vibrations sending 
ripples of changing hues over its surface—hues of which earth knows 
nothing, brilliant, soft and luminous beyond the power of language to 
describe. ‘Take the colours of an Egyptian sunset and add to them 
the wonderful softness of an English sky at eventide—raise these 
as high above themselves in light and translucency and splendour 
as they are above the colours given by the cakes of a child’s paint- 
box—and even then none who has not seen can image the beauty of 
these radiant orbs which flash into the field of the devachanic sight 
as it is lifted to the vision of this supernal world. 

All these causal bodies are filled with living fire, drawn from a 
higher plane with which the globe appears to be connected by a 
quivering thread of intense light, vividly recalling to the mind the 
words of the Stanzas of Dzyan, “the Spark hangs from the Flame 
by the finest thread of Fohat;” and as the ego grows and is able 
to receive more and more from the inexhaustible ocean of Atma- 
Buddhi which pours down through the thread as channel, the latter 
expands and gives wider passage to the flood, till on the next sub- 
plane it might be imaged as a water-spout counecting earth and 
sky, and higher still as itself a great globe through which rushes 
the living spring until the causal body seems to melt into the 
inpouring light. Once more the Stanza says it for us: ‘The 
thread between the Watcher and his shadow becomes more strong 
and radiant with every change. The morning sunlight has changed 
into noon-day glory. This is thy present Wheel, said the Flame 
to the Spark. Thou art myself, my image and my shadow. I have 
clothed myself in thee, and thou art my vahan tothe day, ‘ Be-with- 
us’, when thou shalt rebecome myself and others, thyself and me.” 

The egos who are connected with a physical body are distin- 
guishable from those enjoying the disembodied state by a difference 
in the types of vibrations set up on the surface of the globes, and it 
is therefore easy to see at a glance whether an individual is or is not in 
incarnation at the time. ‘The immense majority, whether in or out 
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of the body, are but dreamily semi-conscious, though few are still in 
the condition of mere colourless films; those who are fully awake 
are marked and brilliant exceptions, standing out amid the less 
radiant crowds like stars of the first magnitude, and between these and 
the least-developed are ranged every variety of size and beauty of 
colour—each thus representing the exact stage of evolution at which 
it has arrived. The majority are not yet sufficiently definite, even 
in such consciousness as they possess, to understand the purpose or 
the laws of the evolution in which they are engaged; they seek in- 
carnation in obedience to the impulse of the Cosmic Will, and 
perhaps also to a blind thirst for manifested life—a desire to find 
some region in which they can feel and be conscious of living ; they 
put forth as groping, waving tentacles into the ocean of existence the 
personalities which are themselves on the lower planes of life; but 
they are as yet in no sense aware that these personalities are the means 
whereby they are to be nourished and to grow. ‘They see nothing 
of their past or their future, not being yet conscious on their own 
plane. Still, as they are slowly drawing in experience and assimi- 
lating it, there grows up a sense that certain things are good to do 
and others bad, and this expresses itself imperfectly in the connected 
personality as a commencing conscience, a feeling of right and 
wrong. As they develope, this sense more and more clearly formu- 
lates itself in the lower nature, and becomes a less inefficient guide 
of conduct. When the personality belonging to an ego in this un- 
developed condition has completed its Devachan on the rtipa levels, 
it yields up to the ego whatever it has assimilated and transmuted, 
iiself disintegrating and leaving the egoas the sole survivor, the real 
and enduring man. But at that moment, before it putsitself forthagain 
into embodied existence, the ego has a flash of consciousness, showing 
the results of the life that is completed, and something of what will 
follow from that life in the next; for a moment all that there is of 
the man is in the arfipa world, and thence it again descends. These 
may be said to be the opportunities of the ego; at first it makes 
little of them, being so dimly conscious and so poorly fitted to appre- 
hend facts and their inter-relations; but gradually the power to 
appreciate what is seen increases, and later the ability comes to 
remember the flashes of the past and to compare them, and thus to 
mark out the road which is being traversed, and estimate the progress 
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made and the direction in which it is going. In this way the most 
advanced egos of this sub-plane develope to a point at which they 
are engaged in studying their past, tracing out the causes set going 
in it, and learning much from the retrospection, so that the impulses 
sent downwards become more clear and definite, and translate them- 
selves in the lower consciousness as firm convictions and imperative 
intuitions. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to repeat that the thought- 
images of the rfipa levels are not carried into the artipa world; if an 
ego conscious on this plane has been surrounded by the images of less 
developed individualities who were dear to him on earth, he comes 
into contact withthem in this higher region as they really are, and will 
find them irresponsive to him here, they having not yet developed 
their consciousness on the loftier plane. This is, however, a very 
rare case, and even when it occurs the ego experiences no sense of 
loss, for the ties that are only of the personality have no power over 
him; his true ties are with other individualities, and these endure 
when the personality vanishes, and on the artipa levels each ego 
knows his real kindred, sees them and is seen in his own nature, 
as the true immortal man that passes on from life to life, with all 
the ties intact that are knit to his real being. 

Second Sub-plane.—From the densely-thronged region that we 
have been considering we pass into a more thinly-populated world, 
as out of a great city into a peaceful country-side; for at the 
present stage of human evolution only a small minority of indi- 
viduals have risen to this loftier level where even the least 
advanced is yet definitely self-conscious, and also conscious of his 
surroundings. Able at least to some extent to review the past 
through which he has come, the ego on this level is aware of the 
purpose and method of evolution ; he knows that he is engaged in a 
work of self-development, and recognizes the stages of physical 
aud post-mortem life through which he passes in his lower vehicles. 
‘The personality with which he is connected is seen by him as part 
of himself, and he endeavours to guide it, using his knowledge of 
the past as a store of experience from which he formulates princi- 
ples of conduct, clear and immutable convictions of right and 
wrong. These he sends down into his lower mind, supetintending 
and directing its activities. While he continually fails in the 
earlier part of his life on this sub-plane to make the lower mind 
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understand logically the foundations of the principles he impresses 
on it, he yet very definitely succeeds in making the impression, and 
such abstract ideas as truth, justice, honour, law, become unchal- 
lenged and ruling conceptions in the lower mental life. ‘There are 
rules of conduct enforced by social, national and religious sanctions, 
by which a man guides himself in daily life, and yet which may be 
swept away by some rush of temptation, some overmastering surge 
of passion and desire; but there are some things an evolved man 
cannot do, things which are against his very nature; he cannot lie, 
or betray, or do a dishonourable action. Into the inmost fibres of his 
being certain principles are wrought, and to act against them is an 
impossibility, no matter what the strain of circumstance or the 
torrent of temptation; these things are of the life of the ego. 
While, however, he thus succeeds in guiding his lower vehicle, his 
knowledge of it and its doings is not precise and clear. He sees 
the lower planes but dimly, understanding their principles rather 
than their details, and part of his evolution on this plane consists 
of coming more and more consciously into direct touch with the 
personality which so imperfectly represents him below. 

It will be understood from this that only such egos as are 
deliberately aiming at spiritual growth live on this plane, and they 
have in consequence become largely receptive of influences from the 
planes above them. The channel of communication grows and 
enlarges, and a fuller flood pours through. The thought under this 
influence takes on a singularly clear and piercing quality, even in 
the less developed, and the effect of this in the lower mind shows 
itself as a tendency to philosophic and abstract thought. In the 
more highly evolved the vision is far reaching and ranges with 
clear insight over the past, recognizing the causes set up, their 
working out, and what remains still unexhausted of their effects. 

Egos living on this plane have wide opportunities for growth 
when freed from the physical body, for here they may receive 
instructions from more advanced entities, coming into direct touch 
with their teachers. No longer by thought pictures, but by a 
flashing luminousness impossible to describe, the very essence of 
the idea flies like a star from one ego to the other, its correlations 
expressing themselves as light waves pouring out from the central 
star, and needing no separate enunciation. A thought there is like 
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a light placed in a room; it shows all things round it, but requires 
no words to describe them. 

Furst Sub-plane.—This, the most glorious level of the devachanic 
world, has but few denizens from our humanity, for none but Masters 
and Initiates dwell on its heights. Of the beauty of form and 
colour and sound here, no words can speak, for mortal language has 
no terms in which those radiant splendours may find expression. 
Enough that they ave, and that some of our race are wearing them, 
the promise of what others shall be, the fruition of which the seed 
was sown on lowlier planes. ‘These have accomplished the manasic 
evolution, and have unified self-consciousness ; from their eyes the 
illusion-veil of personality has been lifted, and they know and 
realize that they are not the lower nature, but only use it as a vehicle 
of experience. It may still have power in the less evolved of them 
to shackle and to hamper, but they can never fall into the blunder 
of confusing it with themselves. From this they are saved by 
carrying their consciousness through unbroken, not only from day 
to day but from life to life, and even where this unbroken conscious- 
ness is not impressed perfectly on the physical brain, the fact of its 
continuity remains and dominates all the thoughts. Past lives seem 
less to be looked back upon than to be present in consciousness, the 
man feeling them as one life rather than as many. 

From this highest level of the artipa world come down most of 
the influences poured out by the Masters, as they work for the evolu- 
tion of the human race, acting on the individualities of men, 
shedding on them the inspiring energies which stimulate spiritual 
growth, which enlighten the intellect and purify the emotions. 
Hence genius receives its illumination, and all upward efforts find 
their guidance. As the sun-rays fall everywhere from one centre, 
and each body that receives them uses them after its nature, so from 
the Elder Brothers of the race fall on all egos the light and life 
which it is their function to dispense; and each uses as much as it can 
assimilate and thereby grows and evolves. Thus, as everywhere 
else, the highest glory of the devachanic world is found in the glory 
of service, and they who have accomplished the mAnasic evolution 
are the fountains from which flows strength for those who still are 
climbing. 


C, W. LEADBEATER, 
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SUFISM. 
(Continued from p. 238.) 


BEFORE passing on to consider man himself as regarded by the 
Stifis, it should be understood that the evolution of the monad 
through all the kingdoms below man was undoubtedly accepted by 
some amongst them, at any rate, as is repeatedly shown in their 
literature. 

This is seen in the following from the A/Zasnav7 (p. 231): 


Upon the day you entered upon existence 

You were first fire, or earth, or air. 

If you had continued in that, your original state, 

How could you have arrived at this dignity of humanity ? 

But through change your first existence remained not— 

In lieu thereof God gave you a better existence. 

In like manner He will give you thousands of existences, 

One after another, the succeeding ones better than the former. 


You have already seen hundreds of resurrections 
Occur every moment from your origin till now ; 

One from the inorganic state to the vegetive state, 
From the vegetive state to the animal state of trial, 
Thence again to rationality and good discernment, 
Again you will rise from this world of sense and form. 


In the Gulshan-t-raz (p. 25) we have: 


The Elements, water and air, fire and earth, 
Have taken their station below the heavens, 
Each serving diligently in its own appointed place. 


From them is born the threefold kingdom of Nature, 
Minerals, then plants, then animals. 


That which was made last was first in thought. 
The last that was made was the soul of Adam, 
The two worlds were a means to his production, 
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Each creature that goes before you has a soul, 
And from that soulis bound a cord to you. 


For that soul of each one is hidden in you. 


ih 


» 


another place in the AZasnavt (p. 216) we read : 


First man appeared in the class of inorganic things, 

Next he passed therefrom into that of plants. 

For years he lived as one of the plants, 

Remembering naught of his inorganic state so different ; 
And when he passed from the vegetive to the animal state, 
He had no remembrance of his state as a plant. 


Again, the Great Creator, as you know, 

Drew man out of the animal into the human state. 

Thus man passed from one order of nature to another, 
Till he became wise and knowing and strong as he is now. 


In order to escape from his present soul full of lusts 
He must behold thousands of reasonable souls. 


In another passage man and his origin and destiny are thus 
graphically described (Gulshan-1-raz, p. 33) : 


Know first how the perfect man is produced 

From the time he is first engendered. 

He is produced at first asinanimate matter, 

Next by the added spirit he is made sentient, 

And acquires the motive powers from the Almighty. 
Next he is made Lord of Will by the Truth. 

In childhood opens out perception of the world 
And the temptations of the world act upon him. 


Anger is born in him, and lust of the flesh, 

And from these spring avarice, gluttony, pride. 

Evil dispositions come into operation, 

He becomes worse than an animal, a demon, a brute. 
In his descent this point is the very lowest, 

For it is the point directly opposite to unity. 


If he remains imprisoned in this snare 

He goes astray worse than the beasts. 

But if from the spirit world there shines a light 

From illumination or logical demonstration, 

Then his heart has tellowship with the light of the Truth, 
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And he turns back along the road which he came, 
From that divine attraction or certain proof 
' He finds his way to assured faith. 
He arises from the seventh hell of the wicked, 
He sets his face towards the seventh heaven of the righteous ; 
Then he is clothed with the quality of repentance. 


From evil deeds he becomes pure, 

Like Idris the prophet, he is caught up to heaven, 

When he obtains release from evil habits, 

He becomes thereby like Noah, a saviour of his own life. 


And like the friend of God he acquires trust in God. 
His will is joined with the pleasure of the Truth, 
And like Moses he enters the highest door. 

He obtains release from his own knowledge 

And like the prophet Jesus he becomes near to God. 
He gives up his existence utterly to be plundered, 
And in the steps of the Most Pure he ascends. 

But when his last point is joined to his first 

There is no entrance for angel or for prophet. 


It is when a man becomes clothed with the quality of repen- 
tance, when he definitely sets his face towards the source whence he 
came, that he becomes a “Stifi” in truth, and it is with his subse- 
quent progress along the mystic path until he reaches the supreme 
goal that their writings principally deal. The “Sfifi” is likened to a 
traveller who as he passes upward experiences various states of the 
heart which are called stages in the journey, and sometimes inns 
on the road. ‘The various stages are somewhat differently described 
by different writers, but the goal is always reunion with, or 
absorption into, God. ‘The writer of the Gulshan-t-raz (p. 19) thus 
addresses those who have not clothed themselves with repentance : 

How shall I tell the tale of states of heart 

To you, O man, with head downcast and feet in the mire ? 
The world is yours, and yet you remain indigent. 

Has man ever seen one so pitiable as you are ? 


Like captives you are confined to one spot, 
Binding your feet with your own helpless hand. 


The valiant of the world are rolling in carnage; 
You with head wrapped up, put not forth your foot. 
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If you are a man, come forth and pass on. 


F press onwards on this road, 
Till you hear the words, Verily, I am God. 


With regard to upward progress, or the return of the indi- 
vidual to the Deity, and the mystic path and its stages, I cannot do 
better than note the classification given by Aziz bin Mohammed 
Nafasi as rendered by Palmer in his treatise on Oriental mysticism. 

‘When a man possessing the necessary requirements of fully 
developed reasoning powers turns to them for a resolution of his 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the real nature of the Godhead, 
he is called a Tabit, asearcher after God, a neophyte. If he manifest 
a further inclination to prosecute his enquiry according to their 
system, he is called Murid, or one who inclines, a disciple. Placing 
himself then under the spiritual instruction of some eminent leader 
of the sect, he is fairly started upon his journey, and becomes a 
Salik, or traveller, whose whole business in after-life is devotion, 
or the prosecution of his journey, to the end that he may ultimately 
arrive at the knowledge of God.” 

It is only now that he really begins to enter on the Path itself, 
of which the following are the seven stages: 

1. The Stage of Worship. Here he is instructed to serve God 
as a first step towards a knowledge of Him. 

2. The Stage of Love. When in answer to his prayers the 
Divine influence or attraction has developed his inclination into the 
Love of God, he is said to have reached this stage. 

3. The Stage of Seclusion. He is led to this Stage by the 
Divine Love expelling all worldly desires from his heart. 

4. The Stage of Knowledge. Occupying himself hence- 
forward with contemplation and the investigations of the meta- 
physical theories concerning the nature, attributes and works of 
God, he reaches this stage. 

5. The Stage of Ecstasy. In this stage he obtains direct 
illumination of the heart by God. 

6. The Stage of Truth. In this stage the traveller receives a 
revelation of the true nature of the Godhead. 

7. The Stage of Direct Union with God, 
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Sometimes a further stage still is mentioned, that of ‘“ Fana ” 
or extinction. 

It is on the fifth of these stages, namely that of “ecstasy,” 
combined with the third, that of “ growth of Divine Love,” that the 
Siifi mystic poets love to dwell. 

And so finishes man’s journey to God, and the ‘Traveller 
becomes a ‘perfect man,” but the ‘perfect man” does not rest 
content to remain enjoying the transcendent delights of this exalted 
condition, but relinquishing them he again journeys downwards to 
the phenomenal world. he first journey is called the “journey 
up to God,” the second, the ‘‘ journey down from God in God” for 
the helping and guidance of others. In the Galshan-2-raz (p. 35) 
the perfect man is thus spoken of: 

He is a perfect man who in all perfection 

Does the work of a slave in spite of his lordliness. 
Afterwards, when he has finished his course, 

The Truth sets on his head the crown of Khalifate 
{This means he becomes vicegerent of God on earth. | 
He finds eternal life after dying to self, and again 

He runs another course from his end to his beginning. 


He makes the law his upper garment, 
He makes the mystic path his inner garment. 


He comprehends both infidelity and faith, 

Being endued with fair virtues, 

And famed for knowledge, devotion and piety, 

All these in him, but he far from all these 

Overshadowed beneath the canopy of Divine Epiphanies. 


Lahiji’s commentary on the above explains as follows: 

“One class rest at the stage of ‘Fana,’ ecstatic absorption in 
Unity, and the law has no more dominion over them. ; 
Another more perfect class pass on to the stage of ‘sobriety after 
intoxication,’ and carrying with them ‘ the Truth’ descend to pheno- 
menal Being, and in that descent fulfil all the duties of the laws as 
an ensample to others. 

From this it would appear that the Stfis recognized the 
ereat truth that “liberation ” alone is not the highest goal. 

Again the following classification is given by the same writer: 

When man has become assured of the truth of Revelation he 
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has reached the first stage, that of Belief. When he acts in obedi- 
ence to the Will of God and apportions the night and day for 
earnest prayer, he has reached the stage of worship—the second 
stage. He reaches the third stage, that of a Recluse, when he has 
expelled the love of this world from his heart and occupies himself 
with contemplation of the mighty whole. When in addition to this 
he learns the mysteries of nature, he reaches the fourth, and becomes 
‘“One who knows.” He next attains to the fifth, the “‘ Love of 
God,” and is called a Saint. When he is moreover gifted with 
inspiration and power of working miracles he is at stage six, and is 
a Prophet. When he is entrusted with the delivery of God’s 
message, he is called an Apostle, and this is the seventh stage. 

Beyond this are two more stages, the next being that of “‘ One 
who has a mission,” meaning one who is entrusted with the incep- 
tion of some spiritual movement, and still higher is another stage, 
the final one—which is spoken of as the ‘“ Seal.” 


OTWAY S. CUFFE. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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DHEHOSORPMICAL ACTIVITIES. 


INDIAN SECTION. 


THERE is not very much news to note this month, for the hot 
weather has taken hold in real earnest, so that both men and things are 
very desirous of taking matters coolly. It has been gratifying, however, 
to find that a considerable number of scattered members, who had been 
regarded as having lapsed owing to non-payment of dues, on being 
personally notified of the fact have paid up and revived their active 
membership. 

Pandit Bhawani Shankar has gone to his home on the West Coast, 
after finishing a long and very useful winter’s work, spent in visiting 
the Branches in the Punjab, N.W.P., Behar and Central Provinces. He 
has done good work everywhere, and his gentle kindness has won many 
hearts. Our Brother Rai B. K. Lahiri has been for some time in 
Calcutta, and the Branch has had the benefit of his energy and devotion. 
Besides other good work, he has re-organized the Young Men’s Aryan 
Union, started long ago under T. S. auspices and on the same lines, 
and it now seems likely to do much better work than heretofore. 

Another new Branch has been formed at Calcutta, which is 
certainly none too small to offer ample scope for a full half-dozen of 


active and energetic organizations. 
Bak: 


CEYLON LETTER. 

Colonel Olcott arrived here from Bombay on May 3rd, afte 
attending the wedding of the son of his friend, H.H. Prince Harisinghji 
Rupsinghji. On the 4th May the President visited the Muszeus 
School and Orphanage, and seemed pleased with the work of Mrs. 
Higgins. The same day he was her guest at dinner. He left on the 
morning of the 5th for Galle, and returns to Colombo on the 8th, pro- 
ceeding on the gth to Kandy, to make a tour in the Central Province 
till the 19th, visiting the different educational stations. He leaves 
this on the 24th by the s.s. Saghalien. 
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Our Centre in connection with the Hope Lodge, is working steadily 
to bring home to those around us the mission of Theosophy. ays of 
Light is a helpful medium for this object. 

The Muszceus School and Orphanage was re-opened on the 4th 
after the usual holidays. Mrs. Higgins hopes to build some additional 
rooms this year, and thus enlarge the accommodation of the Institution 
little by little, according to the scanty means at her disposal. 

SP 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


Tue Sixth Annual Convention of the Theosophical Society in 
Europe (the European Section) will be held in London on Saturday 
and Sunday, July the 4th and 5th. 

The morning meetings, beginning at ten o’clock, will be held in 
the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, close to 
Queen’s Hall. On Saturday afternoon there will be a Reception at 
Headquarters at 3.30, when the photographic group will be taken. In 
the evening the public meeting will be held at Queen’s (small) Hall, 
Langham Place, at 8.30. It has been fixed for the first day, so as not 
to clash with Mrs. Besant’s lecture at Queen’s Hall, which will be given 
as usual at 7.30 p.m. on Sunday. 

Besides the routine agenda, the only business matter of impor- 
tance is the consideration of the report of the Committee of Revision 
appointed by the last Convention. 

The following is an extract from a circular recently issued, the 
members in the south-western part of England having decided to 
adopt an arrangement similar to’ the Northern Federation. “It is 
proposed to hold a South-Western Convention of the Theosophical 
Society at 48, Queen’s Road, Bristol, on June 2oth and atst, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Cooper-Oakley. The objects of the Federation 
will be: (1) To establish a closer bond of union between the Lodges, 
Centres, and outlying Members in the South-Western district, by 
arranging for the exchange of papers, visits, ete.; (2) To advance the 
spread of Theosophic teaching by mutual suggestions and help. 

‘All replies and enquiries to be addressed: The Secretary of the 
Federation, Theosophical Society, 48, Queen’s Road, Clifton, Bristol.” 

On Saturday, June 20th, an informal meeting will be held in the 
afternoon, and in the evening a general meeting to discuss the business 
of the Federation. 

On June 2tst a meeting of the Bristol Lodge will take place in the 
morning, and in the evening an address will be given by Mrs. Oakley, 
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who will also lecture on the following evening on ‘The Change that 
Men call Death.” 

Mrs. Besant’s lectures in the Small Queen’s Hall have drawn good 
audiences, and there is every reason to believe that they will help to 
spread the ideas among people who would not easily be reached by 
other means. The series is intended to give a general scheme, the 
lectures for the first month comprising ‘A General Outline,” “The 
Physical Plane,” ‘‘The Astral Plane,” “‘Kamaloka,” and ‘“‘ The Mental 
Blane.” 

Mrs. Besant has held several ‘At Homes” since her arrival in 
England, which have been very well attended, opportunity being given 
for general conversation on Theosophical topics. 

A new Lodge has been chartered at Sheffield, the formation of 
which is due mainly to the efforts of Mr. C. J. Barker, its secretary. 
Several people in Sheffield have recently joined the Society, and 
these help to form the new Lodge, which was opened by the General 
Secretary in May. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


A letter has been received from the Countess Wachtmeister, who 
has just arrived at San Francisco from Australia, in order to make a 
lecturing tour and generally to assist in the work of the Society in 
America by Lodge and private meetings. The following is extracted 
from her, letter: “‘I arrived here on Saturday, May 16th, after a very 
stormy passage, having been in my berth for nearly a whole week, and I 
was so worn and tired that I could hardly stand. Iam greeted with the 
news that a grand reception will be given me in the evening. I am 
taken off at once to the Palace Hotel, and reporters come in one after the 
other. I dress to go to the reception, about two hundred people await- 
ing me. Music and short discourses fill up the time, aad one person 
after another is brought to me till I feel ready to faint, and beg that I 
may have a few minutes’ quiet. Next day, Sunday, visitors the whole 
day to the hotel, lecture crowded, about a hundred standing, many 
turned away, and so on, work morning, noon, and night.” 

The report of the Convention has come to hand, the meetings being 
held in the morning, afternoon, and evening of April 26th. Letters 
from Colonel Olcott, Mr. Sinnett, and Mr. Mead were read at the morn- 
ing meeting (Mrs. Besant’s arriving just after the Conference rose), and 
were followed by the General Secretary’s report, extracts from which 
were given in last month’s LucirerR. The afternoon was devoted to 
discussion of the rules of the Section and those of the general Society, 
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and to resolutions; in the evening papers were read by the General 
Secretary, Mrs. Brainard, Mr. Willis, and Mrs. Sears. It was decided 
that the next Convention should be held on the second Sunday in 
June, 1897. 

AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 


We have just heard of the conclusion of an exceedingly successful 
Convention of this Section in Melbourne. The various branches were 
well represented, and all the business was transacted speedily, efh- 
ciently, and with very little difference of opinion. The two drafts of 
amendments to the T. S. Constitution, put forward by the European 
and Indian Sections, were dealt with by a committee whose report 
was unanimously adopted by the Convention. The feeling was strongly 
against any alteration in the wording of the objects of our Society, for 
various cogent reasons. At the Convention meeting steps were taken 
to facilitate the drawing scientific students and workers into closer 
touch with each other and the movement, as well as to promote the 
study of Theosophy especially in its scientific aspects. The idea is a 
good and most useful one, and should bear worthy fruit sooner or later. 
A full report of this Conventiou will come to hand in due course; but 
we cannot conclude this brief advance notice of the gathering without 
alluding to the spontaneous and most hearty tribute of thanks and 
appreciation which paid unanimously to the General Secretary, Mr. 
Staples, whom we hope ere long to see amongst us here, as he is coming 
home on six months’ leave. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BOOK OF THE SECRETS OF ENOCH. 


Translated from the Slavonic by W. R. Morfill, M.A., and edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. Charles, M.A. [Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1896. | 


STUDENTS of so-called apocryphal scriptures are well aware that 
the chances of recovery of many important documents, current prior 
to and in the early centuries of Christianity, depend almost entirely on 
their translation into languages other than Hebrew, Greek, or Latin ; 
compronising documents in these more generally known tongues being 
more easily discoverable for destruction by the orthodox. Thus we 
have been able to recover some important so-called apocryphal and 
heretical gospels and scriptures, in Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopic trans- 
lations, and now the Slavonic has proved the means of preserving one 
more important document of the kind. For more than 1,200 years it 
has been unknown save in Russia, and in Western Europe was not 
known to exist even in Russia till 1892. A German review then stated 
that there was a Slavonic version of the well-known Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch. The researches of Messrs. Morfill and Charles, however, have 
proved that this is not the case, but that they have lighted on an in- 
dependent version of the Enochic writings, preserved in Slavonic for 
many centuries. 

The find is an exceedingly valuable one, and those who have read 
the Ethiopic Enoch and marked such passages as the ‘“‘ thieves and 
robbers” incident, will eagerly peruse the Slavonic Enoch for further 
confirmation of the priority of a number of passages in the New Testa- 
ment to the Christian era. Of course the editor, Mr. Charles, has to 
tread very warily on such dangerous and controversial ground, but 
though he leaves the drawing of deductions to others, he nevertheless 
states his facts. 

He fairly establishes that the Slavonic translation comes from a 
Greek copy; the penultimate editor of the original document being a 
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Hellenistic Jew writing in Egypt, probably in Alexandria, and the 
original document being undoubtedly Hebrew. 
The date of the Greek version cannot possibly be later than 70 A.D., 


because the temple is referred to as still standing. 
It is quoted by name in the Testaments of Levi, 
The portions which have a Hebrew 


is about: 30 B.C. 
Daniel and Naphthali, cir. 1 A.D. 


The earliest date 


background are at latest pre-Christian. 
The following are some of the most interesting parallels between 


our document and the documents of the New Testament. 


SLAVONIC ENOCH. 
Blessed is he who establishes peace 


(lide nn): 
I will swear by a single oath, neither 
by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any 


other creature which God made. 
If there is no truth in men, let them 
swear by a word, yea, yea, nay, nay (xlix. 


By their works those who have wrought 
them are known (xli. 14). fol 

Be of good cheer, be not afraid (1. 8; 
Pom, is Ser, A Seay : 

This place (7.e., Paradise), O Enoch, is 
prepared for the righteous as 
au eternal inheritance (Gixea)s 

Expecting nothing in return (xli. 7). 


For in the world to come there 
are many mansions prepared for men, 
good for good, evil for evil (1xi. 2). 

Do not worship vain gods who did not 
make heaven and earth (ii. 2). 


Lordships and principalities and powers 
(xox) 

Blessed is he in whom is the truth that 
he may speak the truth to his neighbour 
Eslibis i), 

I commanded 
things should 
(Essxcvey a) 

I will tell thee what things 
I created from the non-existent, and 
what visible things from the invisible 
(xxiv. 2). 

Their faces shone like the sun (i. 5). 


that visible 


come out of invisible 


Those who keep the keys and are 
guardians of the gates of hell (xlii. 1). 

A great sea greater than the earthly 
Sea (111, 3): 

Then the times shall perish, and there 
shall be no year, ete. (Ixv. 7). 

Let there be a time when 
there is no computation and no end; 
neither years, nor months, etc. (xxxii. 2), 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
Blessed are the peacemakers (J/aiih., 
V. 9). 
Swear not at all: neither by the heaven 
nor by the earth nor by 


Jerusalem, but let your speech 
be, Yea, yea: Nay, nay (Maith. v. 34, 35, 
37): 

By their fruits ye shall know them 


(JZatth. vii. 20). 

Be of good cheer, be not afraid (JZatth. 
SLWe 27 ye 

Inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world (Matth. 
XXV. 34). 

Hoping for nothing again (Luke, vi. 
35). 

In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions (/ohn, xiv. 2). 


Ye should turn from these vain gods 
unto the living God, who made the 
heaven and the earth (Acts, Xiv. 15). 

Dominions or principalities or powers 
(GOL te 16). 

Speak ye truth each 
neighbour (ph. iv. 25). 


one with his 


The worlds have been framed by the 
word of God, so that what is seen hath 
not been made out of things which do 


appear (//ed. xi. 3). 


His countenance was as the sun shineth 
(Rev. i. 16). 

There was given to him the key of the 
pit of the abyss (Rev, ix. 1). 

A glassy sea (fev. iv. 6). 


And the angel sware ; 
that there shall be time no longer (Rev. 
95710) 


The above are a portion of the parallels with the New Testament 
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cited by the editor, and it is undoubtedly possible to add still further to 
their number. 

But we have not space to refer further in detail to the many 
points of interest in the text. We read there of the Watchers 
(éypyyopot), Grigori or Egogores, dimly referred to by Eliphas Lévi 
through kabalistic tradition, of Phcenixes and Chalkidri and other 
strange symbolical creatures. The main doctrines elucidated are: 
death caused by sin; the millennium; the creation of man with free 
will and the knowledge of good and evil; the Seraphim ; the inter- 
cession of saints; and the seven heavens, to which the editor devotes 
sixteen pages of interesting commentary, shewing that it was an early 
Jewish and Christian belief, and that the “high places” of the Pauline 
Epistle is a mistranslation for ‘“‘ heavens.” 

Especially noticeable is the doctrine of kindness to the brute 
creation. Thus in chap. lvili. we read: ‘The Lord will not judge 
any soul of beast on account of man, but he will judge the soul of man 
on account of the souls of beasts in the world to come. For as there 
is a special place for mankind for all the souls of men according to 
their number, so there is also of beasts. And not one soul shal! perish 
which God has made till the great judgment. And every soul of 
beast shall bring a charge against man if he feeds them badly.” Much 
more then, we may remark, according to the doctrine, will the vivi- 
sector be charged by many souls of many beasts. 

Though the existence of souls even prior to creation is inculcated, 
yet I can so far find no reference to reincarnation. The creation- 
days are given as protracted time-periods. The intellectual creation 
prior to the physical is distinctly taught. But space does not serve us 
further than to add that an Appendix contains the translation of a 
fragment of Melchizedekian literature found in one of the Enochic 
MSS. This brings out clearly the blood sacrifices and elemental wor- 
ship of the early Hebrews. Among many curious incidents, it relates 
how the knife rose of its own accord from the altar into the hand of 
Methusalam, who took it and killed all the sheep and oxen brought by 
the people. 

It is therefore abundantly apparent that Zhe Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch is an important document, and so unexpected a find encourages 
us to hope that ere long the libraries of the Russian, Armenian, 
Syrian, and Abyssinian monasteries may be forced by Karma to disclose 
even more important records of the times when the Gospels were com- 
piled, and so throw further light on the obscure origins of Christianity. 

Ge ke pal. 
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INDIAN PAMPHLETS. 


By Annie Besant. [London: Theosophical Publishing Society. Price 

2d. each. | 

Five of Mrs. Besant’s Indian lectures have been issued by the T.P.S., 
Benares, and are over here on sale at the central London house. They 
are: The Use of Evil, Materialism undermined by Science, The Pilgrimage 
of the Soul, The Place of Politics in the Life of a Nation, and Eastern 
Castes and Western Classes. In the first, Evil is considered under four 
heads: ‘‘ The Origin of Evil, The Relativity of Evil, The Use of Evil, 
The Ending of Evil,” and the subject is more fully dealt with than in 
any other Theosophical pamphlet. From the second many useful 
arguments may be culled to submit to materialists. In the third, a 
careful tracing is given of human evolution, while the fourth considers 
the functions of the politician, the teacher and the thinker in the forming 
of the national life. The fifth examines the caste system of the East 
and the class system of the West, taking both in their earlier and later 
stages, their use and their failure. 


NEPHELE. 
By Francis W. Bourdillon. [London: George Redway. Price 2s. 6d. | 


THIS is a graceful dreamy fancy, wrought out as a dainty love story. 
A boy playing the organ at his school chapel, plays without his will 
a strange unknown melody, and on its third repetition is conscious of 
a presence sweet and fair beyond words. A youth at college lets his 
hand go its own way and draws an exquisite face, and as it smiles at 
him he recalls and plays again the melody of his school-days. Again 
the sweet presence and a sense of communion through the music, closer 
and deeper than physical meeting could bring. A meeting between 
youth and maiden at an evening party, at which he supplies her lacking 
accompanist, and improvising together, he on piano and she on violin, 
the melody again presents itself unbidden. Both are conscious of a 
strange intimacy, but she is engaged to wed his friend. He weaves the 
melody into a violin sonata, and it is to be played at a London concert. 
By a fatality, he and she are drawn to play it, and at the close both 
swoon. She dies, he recovers, and so the tale finds its end. A pretty 
fancy, gracefully told. The writer is evidently somewhat of a mystic, 
and says not untruly in his introduction: ‘‘As soon as men cease to 
believe in a thing, it ceases—not to be—but to reveal itself to them.” 
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MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVII, No. 8:—There are several 
things of considerable interest in Colonel 
Olcott’s **Old Diary Leaves,” the Orien- 
tal Series of which has now reached its 
twentieth chapter. An account is given 
of the writing of “The Elixir of Life,” 
the well-known article republished in 
Five Years of Theosophy, and of its author, 
which is hardly calculated to add to the 
reputation of that remarkable production. 
The appearance and disappearance of 
Damodar, and the trouble with his family 
also form part of the history given in 
this chapter, which concludes with some 
particulars respecting the Auddhist Cate- 
chism. In ‘Theosophy and Socioiogy ” 
Mr.S. Stuart treats ofnational Karmainan 
interesting manner. This is followed by 
an article on one of the Hindu sects, that 
of Swami Narayan, anda translation of 
the Atmaprabodha Shatakas. A trans- 
lated work on Raja Yoga gives some of 
the practices of concentration taught by 
one or two of the schools, but nothing 


very fresh is mentioned. 
Ne 


THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. V, No. 11:—The ‘“‘ Enquirer” deals 
with several points of interest, among 
them being a question on the etheric 
double, its separation from the dense 
body, and its disintegration. C. W. L. in 
answering states that it dissolves inde- 
pendently of, though generally at the 
same time as, the physical body, so that 


it makes no difference to it whether the 
physical is preserved or burnt. This is 
followed by questions and answers on 
spirituality and morality, the condition 
of an animal in sleep, the transmission of 
minor qualities in reincarnation, the 
subtle body, and the number of people 
believing in reincarnation. 
IN. 
LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. VI, No. 3 :—The Introduction from 
The Secret Doctrine is completed in this 
number, following which is an article by 
M. Guymiot on the nature of man, 
sketching his evolution from the theoso- 
phic and the scientific standpoints. M. 
Dac writes on the experiments conducted 
in Paris by Colonel de Rochas, Dr. Dariex, 
and others in connection with the 
medium Eusapia Paladino. In the 
“Variétés Occultes,”’ is contained a story 
of an English curiosity hunter and his 
theft of a sacred vase from a temple. 

A. 


THE SPHINX (4&runswick). 

No. 123:—-Contains an article by R. 
Weber, inO. W. Holmes’ phrase, ‘‘ gvound- 
bait” for a forthcoming book, in which 
he promises us ‘“‘a rational system of 
Astrology, purified from superstition ;”’ 
and translations of Mrs. Besant’s lecture 
on ‘* Mahatmas as Facts and Ideals,”’ and 
of M. Collins’ ‘‘Green Leaves.” It con- 
cludes with an enthusiastic estimate of 
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the editor’s character by the Erfurt 
Institute of Graphology and Chiromancy. 
Of this perhaps the best thing his friends 
can say is to wish him all the good for- 
tune it prognosticates for him. 


W. B. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

May, 1896:—Opens with an article in 
which the editor comments on the 
solden Sentences of Pythagoras. The 
series headed “Karma” is continued, as 
also extracts from the Mysteries, this 
number being chiefly occupied with the 
admission of the neophyte to the 
Egyptian Mysteries and his instruction 
as to the sacred syHNable OM. 


A. A. W. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 

Vol. IV, No. 5:—The translation of 
The Astral Plane is continued, Aavza, 
and “Dreams,” being brought to a con- 
clusion in this issue. ‘These are followed 
by the first instalment of a Spanish ver- 
sion of Madame Blavatsky’s article on 
“ Theosophy and Jesuitism,” and an ori- 
ginal article on “Spiritualism and Sci- 
ence.” ‘The latter consists mainly of a 
criticism of the Corcondancia del Espiri- 
tismo con la Ciencia, hy WD. Felipe Sen- 
sillosa. 

1G 
ANTAHKARANA (Barcelona). 

Vol. ILI, No. 29 :—‘‘ The Elixir of Life ”’ 
is continued, and the whole of the thir- 
teenth chapter of 7he Bhagavad Gita is 
is given, followed by ‘‘Karma and Re- 
incarnation’? and maxims from Epic- 
tetus, 


A. 

THEOSOPHY IN AUSTRALASIA 

(Sydney). 

Vol. II, No. 1:—Contains the usual 
brief notes on points of general interest, 
the chief article being a retrospect of the 
past year, the little journal having just 
entered upon the second year of its exist- 
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ence. The prospect of Theosophy in 
Australia appears to be brighter now 
than it has been for some time past. The 
questions and answers relate to the 
taking of the lives of noxious animals 


and to propaganda work. 
A. 


THE THINKER (Madras). 

Vol. IV, Nos. 14, 15:—This is the new 
title of the weekly journal formerly 
known as 7he Theosophic Thinker. ‘This 
does not, the editor informs us, imply 
any change of attitude with reference to 
Theosophy, but the change has been 
made to reach a wider public and avoid 
prejudice. It may be doubted, however, 
whether a less pretentious name would 
not have been better. These numbers 
contain articleson Krishna, Jnanam and 
Yoga, pleasure and pain and other .sub- 
jects, which are, as usual, interesting. 

A. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. V, No. 1:—The new volume of 
our Dutch magazine appears with a 
somewhat astonishing cover, having the 
most elaborate collection of symbols 
which could conveniently be condensed 
into one page. It might be suggested 
that the colour, gold on a white ground, 
should be changed to one a little less 
trying to the eyes. The contents of this 
number include a short greeting on the 
beginning of a new year, an article on 
“The Letter and the Spirit,’ by Afra, 
and the continued translations and 
papers on “India and her Sacred Tan- 
guage.” 

A. 


ISIS (London). 


Vol. I, No, 5 :—The appearance of this 
magazine has undergone a_ striking 
change, the colour being altered and the 
printing greatly improved. The contents 
are of much the same quality as those of 
earlier issues, including “Thoughts on 
Centres,” “Mind and Brain,” ‘Finding 
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the Self,” a study from Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine and “ The Law of Cycles.” 
E A. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT. 


April and May, 1896: Mr. Sven Nils- 
son opens the April number with 
* Thoughts on Theosophy and Culture,” 
followed by Dr. Zander’s Analysis of 
Letters that have Helped Me, “Human 
Brotherhood, a fact in Nature” is given 
in translation, as is Tolstot’s ‘“The Dead 
Dog.” 

The May issue containsthe last of Sven 
Nilsson’s articles on Theosophy and 
Culture, of which a few points are after- 
wards critically viewed by Dr. Zander, in 
“Relations between Higher and Lower 
Manas.’ Dr. Zander has also another 
paper bearing the same title as Frida von 
Betzen’s, vzz., “On True and False In- 
spiration.” 

FR. 


THE ARYA BALA BODHINI (Madras) 


Vol. II, No. 4:—In the comments at the 
beginning is found an interesting and 
somewhat humorous note on the origin 
of the word ‘‘ Hindu,” which is said to 
be a Parsi one, meaning either burglar, 
highway robber or slave. A report of a 
meeting of the Arya Bala Samaj, an 
article on Shri Rama, an address to the 
Madras University, a short story and 
some scientific notes fill up the num- 
ber. 

Ake 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2:—A very won- 
derful and entertaining accountis given of 
a “Mystic School ofJapanese Buddhism,” 
and of its founder, who, with his disci- 
ples and followers, even to the present 
day, would perform strange miracles, 
though the writer of the account is 
careful to state that he has seen none of 
these things. 

Other articles on ‘‘Paul Deussen’s 
Work on the Philosophy of the Vedas,” 
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“The Basis of Morals in the East and the 
West” and “ Buddhism and Theosophy ”’ 
make up the number. 

Ne 


THE BUDDHIST (Colomdéo). 


Vol. VII, Nos. to and 11:—The chief 
articles in these numbers are on ‘“‘Kelani 
Vihara,” a Buddhist shrine near Colombo, 
“Why I ain a Buddhist” and “Folk- 
lore.”’ Besides these some reprints from 
other periodicals and letters are published. 


A, 
THE THEROSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol. V, No. 9:—The opening article is 
on ‘‘The Mahatmas or Adepts, from the 
Zoroastrian Standpoint,” giving some 
interesting information and quotations 
from Zoroastrian literature. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by a short paper on “The Ultimate 
Atom” quoting from a letter in the 
Pioneer aud from Mrs. Besant’s ‘Occult 
Chenrisiiye ye Other varticles -ong: lire 
Deluge,” ““A Human Microscope,” and 
“The Linga Sharira”’ are reprinted from 
Theosophical and other publications. 

A. 


RAYS OF LIGHT (Colombo). 


Vol. I, Vol. 3 :—Contains “‘ Notes by the 
Way” on kindness to animals and cre- 
mation, a report of Mr. Leadbeater’s 
lecture to the Humanitarian League, and 
articles on the ‘‘Restlessness of the 
Nations” and Hygiene. 

A. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 

Vol. IV, No. 8:—This number is, on 
the whole, somewhat above the recent 
average, the poem by “A.” entitled 
“The Protest of Love,” possessing some 
musical verses, C. J. writes in an 
attractive manner on the somewhat 
lugubrious subject of death, and following 
this is a short outline of the ideas of “An 
old Celtic Mystic.” Mrs. Johnston con- 
tributes a translation of a Russian poem. 

A, 
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THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 

Vol. VI, No. 9:—This is the last num- 
ber which will appear of this magazine, 
as a notice has been received giving the 
information that its publication had been 
stopped, owing, as the notice in this 
issue states, to lack of support. The 
opening paper is entitled “Two Souls 
within each Breast,” dealing with the 
higher and the passion sides of human 
nature, and is followed by an article on 


“The Aim of Life.” 
A. 


OURSELVES (London). 


Vol. I, Noi 6: —The appearance of Oz7- 
selves has undergone a great change for 
the better, the printing being much im- 
proved. Articles on ‘‘Ye are Brothers” 
and ‘‘The Wisdom Religion,” and stories 
fill the issue. 

A. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We have also received the following: 
Modern Astrology, containing articles on 
“The Theoretical Basis of Astrology,” 
transits and other astrological subjects; 
The Hanset Zasshi, the Japanese Buddh- 
ist magazine; American Oriental De- 
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partment Paper; The Prasnottara; 
Flalek: What 1s it all About ? a some- 
what peculiar Australian pamphlet 
giving an account of an apparently still 
more peculiar book: La Potenza del 
FPensievo, an Italian translation of part 


of Mrs. Besant’s Karma, produced in a 


tasteful manner; 400k Notes; The 
Sanmarga Bodhini; This World and 
the Next, containing among other 


articles one on Karma; Reciprocity, an 
essay from the “Spirit world,’ purport- 
ing to be from James G. Blaine, and type 
written directly, without human agency ; 
the most interesting feature is the pub- 
lisher’s note at the end promising an 
autobiography of Madame Blavatsky 
written in the same manner. Says Mr. 
Wade, the publisher of this pamphlet, in 
his best American, “She comes to me in 
the flesh, and talks to mejust as powerful 
as she would have done in life.” <A ver- 
batim report would be interesting. Zhe 
Metaphysical Magazine, with articles on 
Karma, symbolism and other subjects; 
Notes and Queries; Theosophy, entirely 
devoted to discussion of recent events; 
The Lamp; Sadhéna Chatushtéya, a 
pamphlet containing a lecture delivered 
before the Sanmarga Samaj of Bellary; 
The Seen and the Unseen. 


A 


Women’s Printing Society, Limited, 66, Whitcomk Street, W.C, 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


JuLy opened favourably for the Theosophical Society. The 
President-Founder arrived on the 1st from Paris, where he has been 
engaged in work on behalf of the Parsis, interesting some of the 
Orientalists there in defence of the antiquity of their religion. It is 
strange that this ancient faith should be so little understood even by 
its professed followers, and here, as so often elsewhere, Theosophy 
performs its special mission of aiding a religion to defend itself and 
to justify its continued existence. 

* z * 

July 4th and 5th saw one of the brightest and most harmonious 
Conventions that have been held in London. The Theosophical 
Society in Europe—or as it is shortly called, the European Section 
—held its sixth anniversary. On the evening of the 3rd a reception 
was given to the delegates by the Blavatsky Lodge at the European 
Headquarters, 19, Avenue Road, where old friends greeted each 
other and new friendships were begun. From Glasgow in the north 
to Brighton in the south, from Bristol in the west to Margate in the 
east, branches had sent up their messengers, the large towns 
embraced by the Northern Federation contributing a goodly band. 
The bright little hall resounded with the hum of conversation, and 
the portrait of H. P. B. gazed out over her flower-adorned chair on 
the representatives of the Section she founded, over whose first 
meeting she had presided. 

* J * 

The first meeting, on the morning of the 4th, was held at the 

Cavendish Rooms, the President-Founder in the chair, and was 


I 
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devoted entirely to business. Addresses were read from the other 
Sections of the Society, and during the Convention telegrams came 
in from Australia, South Africa, America, and various parts of 
Europe, reminding the Section of the international character of the 
ereat organization to which it belongs. The chairman’s address 
was very warmly received, and then the Convention settled down 
to business; it received and applauded much the report of its 
General Secretary, re-elected all its officers, and then appointed a 
small Committee to consider the reports of the other Sections on 
the proposed Revised Rules, and to bring up a report on the 
morrow. Representatives of many lodges gave the views of their 
members on the proposed changes, and with some other business 
' the meeting came to an end. After passing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Countess Wachtmeister for her work, resolutions were pro- 
posed and passed of sympathy and friendship to the American 
Section (proposed by Mrs. Oakley, Blavatsky), the Scandi- 
navian Section (Dr. Nunn, Bournemouth), the Australian Sec- 
tion (Mr. Hodgson Smith, Harrogate), the New Zealand Section 
(Mr. Banbury, East London), the Indian Section (Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater, London), and the leaders of the Buddhist educational 
movement in Ceylon, working under the T. S. (Mr. Corbett, 
Manchester). 
* - * 

The Convention met at Headquarters in the afternoon and was 
duly photographed, and then betook itself to Theosophical conver- 
sation, only interrupted by tea at 5 o’clock. The General Meeting 
was held in the small Queen’s Hall in the evening, and was 
addressed by the President-Founder, Mr. Mead, Mr. Keightley, and 
myself. 


* 
* * 


Business came to the front again on Sunday morning, in the 
Cavendish Rooms once more, and the report of the Committee on 
the rules being brought up, it was discussed with so much good 
feeling and unity of purpose, as well as business-like clearness, that 
at the end of two hours all the knotty points had been disposed of 
and the report of the Convention was ready to go before the General 
Council. Mr. Sinnett, the Vice-President, made a particularly lucid 
and convincing speech on the real nature of the Brotherhood de- 
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clared in the First Object. The remaining business being disposed 
of, the President delivered the closing address, thus bringing the 
official programme to a conclusion. 


* 
* * 


The delegates and many friends met again at Headquarters in 
the afternoon, and most foregathered once more at the Queen’s 
Hall lecture in the evening. ‘Then came the inevitable scattering, 
and one of the pleasantest Conventions ever held by the European 
Section came to its end, though a few delegates were able to remain 
over for the ““ At Home” at Avenue Road on the following day. 

Spookland has been very busy lately with H. P. B. Ever 
since she left us we have had mediums who claimed to be controlled 
by her, and a funny collection, in truth, should we have if we could 
form into a single group the many pseudo-H. P. B.’s who have 
come to us from Kamaloka. ‘The first great outburst naturally 
followed close on the heels of her departure, and from Australia, 
America and various parts of Europe came news of her “spirit”; 
messages were showered on us from every quarter, alike in one 
thing only—their unlikeness to H. P. B. Then came a lull, but 
now the storm is on us again, as irrational as ever. We hear of 
her controlling a medium up in the north of England, of her 
manifestation at Brixton, and of one most enterprising claimant 

‘who has written over one hundred and seventy-seven folio pages on 
a Yost typewriter, recounting H. P. B.’s eventful life in her own 
person. The gentleman so highly favoured by this last tricksy 
sprite is Mr. J. M. Wade, of Boston, U.S.A. We hear also of 
another happy one, also from the same highly favoured land, in 
whom the veritable H. P. B. is supposed to dwell. Needless to say 
that in all these manifestations H. P. B. as spook carefully avoids 
the people with whom H. P. B. in the flesh was most closely con- 
nected. A good many unwary people are deceived by the very 
audacity of the impositions, but her pupils prefer to abide by 
H. P. B.’s own plainly-expressed determination that she would 
never use any “medium” as a vehicle of communication, and that 
if anyone claimed to be controlled by her we might be certain that 
“it was a lie.” Every student of course knows that a person of 
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H. P. B.’s occult position does not need the aid of any “medium” 
in order to communicate with friends. 


* 


Another point of interest that it is well to recall just now are 
her statements regarding her own reincarnation. Over and over 
again she told those around her that her Master was arranging for 
her next incarnation, and that she was to take over the body of a 
youth of Indian parentage. She used to rejoice in the fact that 
she would not again have to inhabit a female form, unsuitable as it 
was for her marked idiosyncrasies, cramping her energies in many 
ways. It is a knowledge of this fact which has made many of us 
. anxious to keep alive in western hearts the love and reverence for 
India always inculeated by H. P. B., and has made us oppose the 
vehement attacks on modern India that were published a year agoin 
America. We know that H. P. B.’s statement as to her immediate 
future may be relied on, and that she will return among us in due 
course as a modern Indian; naturally then we do not wish that 
worker to be hindered, when he comes, by national and racial 
jealousies. Let us try to draw East and West together, so that 
each may supply the deficiencies of the other, and never set the one _ 
against the other as rival. Both have evolved special capacities 
and aptitudes, and these are complementary, not antagonistic. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Bloomfield Moore writes that in his final report to the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on Mr. Keely’s discoveries, 
Professor Lascelles-Scott says: ‘From a lengthened personal 
examination of Mr. Keely’s appliances, I am distinctly of opinion 
that he has discovered a force hitherto absolutely unknown, and 
that he holds within his grasp a driving power, or means of per- 
forming mechanical work, which might be called illimitable.” 
What remains doubtful is whether Mr. Keely will be allowed to 
discover any way of making this power available in hands other 
than his own. 

* ig * 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett sends the following :— 

The progress of modern science is continually bringing us 
nearer to results long foreshadowed by occult teaching. Some of 
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the latest achievements in this direction are to be recognized in the 
curious reactions attainable by the use of the new carbides, them- 
selves the product of new chemical resources provided by the electric 
furnace. ‘This appliance gives rise to a temperature never before 
attained by any artificial process. We cannot measure the high 
temperatures of incandescence with exactitude, but whatever, in 
thousands of degrees, may be the greatest heat developed by the 
combustion of coal in the best designed blast furnaces, the oxy- 
hydrogen flame is at least a thousand degrees hotter, and in the 
chemical laboratory will fuse substances that resist the heat of any 
coal furnace. The electric furnace in turn—where the substance 
to be treated is bathed in the electric arc—gives 1ise toa temperature _ 
at least a thousand degrees higher than that of the oxy-hydrogen 
flame. With this heat at his command M. Moissau and other 
chemists following in his footsteps, have found that carbon can be 
forced into chemical union with various metals never before, or 
only to a very limited extent, separable from their oxides. The 
most remarkable of the products so obtained is calcium carbide, 
destined perhaps to play a very important part in the economy of 
human life, by reason of its behaviour in contact with water. It 
decomposes water under conditions which yield acetylene gas, a 
hydro-carbon with many interesting properties never studied till 
the other day because the gas has never hitherto been procurable 
except by circuitous processes very difficult to carry out. But the 
carbides of some other metals are even more interesting, though 
perhaps less important industrially than calcium carbide. Mag- 
nesium carbide, for instance, yields other hydro-carbons besides 
acetylene in the course of its reactions with water, and 
some of these are of a kind that have hitherto been re- 
garded as belonging to the “organic” series, for the pro- 
duction of which we have had, till now, to depend exclusively 
on the chemistry of Nature. It is unnecessary here to go into the 
examination of formule, but the upshot of the work done in this 
department—as set forth a few weeks ago in the course of lectures 
by Prof. Dewar at the Royal Institution—is that we can now by 
direct synthesis of the raw inorganic elements obtain, or indeed 
actually manufacture, organic substances which in combinations 
among themselves in turn become the vehicles in which Nature 
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engenders Life. We may be still a long way from being able 
actually to manufacture protoplasm, but we have set out along a 
road plainly leading towards that consummation in the end. And 
that achievement was long ago foreshadowed in some of the earliest 
adept teachings given to the Theosophical Society, as in reserve 
for scierice at a still future date. A time would come, we were 
told, when the chemists of a later race would be occupied not 
merely with the reactions of matter but with the generation of life. 
Physical science has much to learn before that era will dawn, but it 
is ‘on the path.” Meanwhile it is interesting for occultism to 
watch it unconsciously vindicating the views of Nature they have 
already been enabled to take, even though its leading exponents 
have not yet learned to avail themselves of those views in order to 


hasten their progress. 


* 
* * 


An interesting letter is sent to Mature by Mr. Francis Galton. 
He heads it, ‘‘A Curious Idiosyncrasy,” and relates an account 
given to himself by Colonel M., a gentleman who is made quite 
ill by seeing or hearing of any accident to a finger-nail. Colonel M. 
says: 

‘‘From my earliest remembrance, and still up to now, any sight of an injured 
nail in any person, even if a total stranger, or any injury, however slight, to one 
of my own nails, causes me to break into a deadly cold perspiration, with feeling 
of sick faintness. But still further; if I chance to hear any one else narrating in 
casual conversation any injury of this particular sort to themselves or others, it 
brings on me exactly the same feeling I have described above. So much is this 
the case, that many years ago, when I was in the prime of life, at a large dinner 
party, when one of the guests near me persistently chanced to go on talking 
minutely of some such little accidental injury that had befallen him, I turned 
very faint, tried all I knew to shake it off, but could not, and presently slid right 
under the table quite unconscious for the moment. This is the more singular 
because on no other point am I in the least squeamish. In old days I have seen 
soldiers flogged before breakfast without its affecting me, though some of the 
rank and file would be very much upset, and in cases of death, illness, or wounds, 
I have never experienced, as ar onlooker, the sensations I have alluded to 
above.” . 

The only incident suggested as bearing upon the peculiarity 
was “that the mother of Colonel M. had pinched her own 


finger-nail badly shortly before his birth,” and Mr. Galton re- 
marks : 
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In reply to further questions, I learn that the injury to the mother, however 
painful at the time, was not so severe as to leave a permanent mark. Also, that 
no analogous peculiarity is known to exist among the near relations of Colonel 
M., of whom he specifies his father, brother, three sisters, nephews and nieces. 
He has no children. 

This anecdote proves, so far as the evidence goes, that a very peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy may spring suddenly into full existence, and need not develop gradually 
through small ancestral variations in the same direction. It is a more astonish- 
ing phenomenon than the equally sudden appearance of musical faculty in a single 
member of a non-musical family, being very special, and so uncommon and worse 
than useless that its ascription to reversion, in the common sense of the word 
would be absurd. That is to say, it would be silly to suppose a sickly horror of 
wounded finger-nails or claws to have been so advantageous to ancient man or to 
his brute progenitors, as to have formerly become a racial characteristic through 
natural selection, and though it fell into disuse under changed conditions and 
apparently disappeared, it was not utterly lost, the present case showing a sudden 
reversion to ancestral traits. Such an argument would be nonsense. 

A possibility that would be scouted by “‘ men of science,” is that 
the Ego now inhabiting the body called Colonel M. had suffered 
in his last incarnation some injury to a nail so severe and agonizing 
that the memory of it shows itself as a magnetic shock when any 
similar injury is brought before the consciousness. If a man were 
tortured to death and part of the torture were pulling out the nails 
—a favourite form of torment in ecclesiastical proceedings—such a 
result might accrue. 


* 
* * 


The Pall Mall Gazette is about fifty years late in regarding 
Baron Reichenbach’s careful series of experiments as of importance. 
It says truly that he “has been usually regarded as a charlatan,” 
but that is the fate of everyone a little in advance of his time. 
Serious students who are not blinded by prejudice have always 
regarded him with the respect due to an investigator so laborious 
and so candid as the famous chemist, and they have been rewarded 
for their fair-mindedness by receiving much instruction and much 
useful suggestion. The Pall Mall Gazette now speaks of them 
under the heading, “An Account of some Marvellous Experi- 
ments,” and seems almost to hint that the Réntgen rays might be 
perceived by sensitives without the sensitives being fraudulent—a 
great advance in journalistic liberality. It winds up its article by 
some remarks that deserve reproduction : 
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At first blush there would seem to be reasons against believing that mag- 
netism could possibly be a phenomenon of the same order as light and electricity. 
It occasions no heat that the most delicate instruments can detect; it ought not, 
therefore, to be a form of wave energy. But who can tell? Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings may come forth truth, and it may be that the impressions 
of sickly, abnormal beings, ‘‘sensitives,” whose nerves are screwed to a higher 
pitch than ours, are worth considering and investigating; that they have per- 
ceptions unknown to us. The most difficult thing of all for human intelligence 
to realize is its own limitations. It rejects as unnatural all that may be beyond 
its ken; and while ready enough to recognize that it has knowledge of many facts 
unknown to the lower animals, cannot admit the analogy that there are doubtless 
things in heaven and earth beyond its own capacity also. Yet the course of 
science is one long triumph of the impossible. The Rontgen rays were hopelessly 
impossible yesterday ; to-day we are reading by their rays the innermost secrets 
of nature. Visible magnetic rays are impossible to-day. To-morrow they may 
become a commonplace. 


And to-morrow “‘sensitives ” may be regarded as something more 
than ‘sickly abnormal beings,” and it may be admitted that by 
careful training senses higher than the average may be developed. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Baraduc’s remarkable experiments, on which we hope to 
say something next month, will scarcely yet be regarded as any- 
thing but “impossible.” The Standard correspondent naively 
remarks that if Dr. Barraduc’s statement had been made ‘before 
Dr. Rontgen had rendered his discovery public, very few people 
would have been inclined even to enquire into the matter.” That 
is just the trouble; people are hypnotized by tradition and do not 
enquire. However, the correspondent gives one case of thought- 
photography which may awaken thought : 

Dr. Istrate, when he was going to Campana, declared he would appear on a 
photographic plate of his friend, M. Hasden, at Bucharest. On the 4th of 
August, 1893, M. Hasden at Bucharest went to bed with a photographic plate at 
his feet and another at his head. Dr. Istrate went to sleep at Campana, at a 
distance of about three hundred kilométres from Bucharest, but before closing 
his eyes he willed with all his might that his image should appear on the photo- 
graphic plate of his friend. According to Dr. Barraduc that marvel was accom- 
plished. Journalists who have examined the photograph in question state that 


it consists in a kind of luminous spot on the photographic plate, in the midst of 
which can be traced the profile of a man, 


BUDDHISM, CHRISTIANITY AND PHALLICISM. 


IB Jel, 12. IBA, 


Works by specialists and scholars have to be treated with a 
certain respect, due to science. But such works as Payne Knight’s 
On the Worship of Priapus, and the Anczent Farths, etc., of Dr. 
Inman, were merely the precursory drops of the shower of phallicisin 
that burst upon the reading public in the shape of General Forlong’s 
Rivers of Life. Very soon lay writers followed the torrent, and 
Hargrave Jennings’ charming volume, Zhe Rosicructans, was 
superseded by his Phadlicrsm. 

As an elaborate account of this work—that hunts up sexual 
worship, from the grossest forms of idolatry up to its most refined 
and hidden symbolism in Christianity—would better suit a news- 
paper review than a journal like the present, it becomes necessary 
to state at once the reason it is noticed at all. Were Theosophists 
entirely to ignore it, Phallicesm* and such-like works would be used 
some day against Theosophy. Mr. Hargrave Jennings’ last produc- 
tion was written, in every probability, to arrest its progress—errone- 
ously confounded as it is by many with Occultism, pure and simple, 
and even with Buddhism itself. Pallicesm appeared in 1884, just 
at a time when all the French and English papers heralded the 
arrival of a few Theosophists from India as the advent of Buddhism 
in Christian Europe—the former in their usual flippant way, the 
latter with an energy that might have been worthy of a better 
cause, and might have been more appropriately directed against 
‘sexual worship at home,” according to certain newspaper revela- 
tions. Whether rightly or wrongly, public rumour attributes this 
“mystic” production of Mr. Hargrave Jennings’ to the advent of 
Theosophy. However it may be, and whosoever may have inspired 


* Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and Christian , its connection 
with the Rosicrucians and the Gnostics and its foundation in Buddhism. 
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the author, his efforts were crowned with success only in one 
direction. Notwithstanding that he proclaims himself, modestly 
enough, ‘‘the first introducer of the grand philosophical problem 
of this mysterious Buddhism,” and pronounces his work “un- 
doubtedly new and original,” declaring in the same breath that all 
the “previous great men and profound thinkers [before himself] 
labouring through the ages [in this direction] have worked in vain,” 
it is easy to prove the author mistaken. His “ enthusiasm” and 
self-laudation may be very sincere, and no doubt his labours were 
“enormous,” as he says; they have nevertheless led him on an 
entirely false track, when he asserts that : 

“These physiological contests [about the mysteries of animal 
generation] . . . . induced in the reflective wisdom of the 
earliest thinkers, laid the sublime foundations of the phallic worship. 
They led to violent schisms in religion, and to Buddhism.” 

Now it is precisely Buddhism which was the first religious 
system in history that sprang up with the determinate object of 
putting an end to all the male Gods and to the degrading idea of a 
sexual personal Deity being the generator of mankind and the 
Father of men. 

His book, the author assures us: ‘“‘Comprises within the limit 
of a modest octavo all that can be known of the doctrines of the 
Buddhists, Gnostics, and Rosicrucians as connected with phallicism.” 

In this he errs again, and most profoundly, or—which would 
be still worse—he is trying to mislead the reader by filling him 
His work is “‘ new and original” 


) 


with disgust for such ‘‘ mysteries.’ 
in so far as it explains with enthusiastic and reverential approval 
the strong phallic element in the Bvd/e; for, as he says, ‘“‘ Jehovah 
undoubtedly signifies the universal male,” and he calls Mary 
Magdalen before her conversion the “female St. Michael,” as a 
mystical antithesis and paradox. No one, truly, in Christian coun- 
tries before him has ever had the moral courage to speak so openly 
as he does of the phallic element with which the Christian Church 
(the Roman Catholic) is honeycombed, and this is the author’s 
chief desert and credit. But all the merit of the boasted ‘“ concise- 
ness and brevity ” of his “modest octavo” disappears on its becoming 
the undeniable and evident means of leading the reader astray 
under the most false impressions ; especially as very few, if any, of 
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his readers will follow or even share his ‘‘ enthusiasm : 
converted out of the utmost original disbelief of these wondrous 
stimulating and beautiful phallic beliefs.” Nor is it fair or honest 
to give out a portion of the truth, without allowing any room for a 
palliative, as is done in the cases of Buddha and Christ. That 
which the former did in India, Jesus repeated in Palestine. Buddh- 
ism was a passionate reactionary protest against the phallic 
worship that led every nation first to the adoration of a fersonal 
God, and finally to black magic, and the same object was aimed at 
by the Nazarene Initiate and prophet. Buddhism escaped the curse 
of black magic by keeping clear of a personal male God in its 
religious system; but this conception reigning supreme in the 
so-called monotheistic countries, black magic—the fiercer and 
stronger for being utterly disbelieved in by its most ardent votaries, 
unconscious perhaps of its presence among them—is drawing them 
nearer and nearer to the maélstrom of every nation given to sin, or 
to sorcery, pure and simple. No Occultist believes in the devil of 
the Church, the traditional Satan; every student of Occultism and 
every Theosophist believes in black magic, and in dark, natural 
powers present in the worlds, if he accept the white or divine 
science as an actual fact on our globe. Therefore one may repeat 
in full confidence the remark made by Cardinal Ventura on the 
devil—only applying it to black magic: 

“The greatest victory of Satan was gained on that day when he 
succeeded in making himself denied.” 

It may be said further, that “Black magic reigns over Europe as 
an all-powerful, though unrecognized, autocrat,” its chief conscious 
adherents and practical servants being found in the Roman Church, 
and its unconscious practitioners in the Protestant. The whole 
body of the so-called “ privileged ” classes of society in Europe and 
America is honeycombed with unconscious black magic, or sorcery 
of the vilest character. 

But Christ is not responsible for the medizeval and the modern 
Christianity fabricated in His name. And if the author of Phadlecesm 
be right in speaking of the transcendental sexual worship in the 
Roman Church and calling it ‘true, although doubtless of profound 
mystical strictly ‘Christian’ paradoxical construction,” he is wrong 
in calling it the ‘celestial or Theosophical doctrine of the unsexual, 
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transcendental phallicism,” for all such words strung together 
become meaningless by annulling each other. ‘‘ Paradoxical” 
indeed must be that “ construction ” which seeks to show the phallic 
element in “the tomb of the Redeemer,” and the yonic in Nirvana, 
besides finding a Priapus in the ‘“‘ Word made Flesh” or the Locos. 
But such is the “‘ Priapomania” of our century that even the most 
ardent professed Christians have to adinit the element of phallicism 
in their dogmas, lest they should be twitted with it by their 
opponents. 

This is not meant as criticism, but simply as the defence of real, 
true magic, confined by the author of Phaliicism to the “ divine 
magic of generation.” ‘‘ Phallic ideas,” he says, are “discovered to 
be the foundation of all religions.” 

In this there is nothing “new” or ‘ original.” Since state reli- 
gions came into existence, there was never an Initiate or philosopher, 
a Master or disciple, who was ignorant of it. Noris there any fresh 
discovery in the fact of Jehovah having been worshipped by the 
Jews under the shape of “phallic stones” (unhewn)—of being, in 
short, as much of a phallic God as any other Lingam, which fact 
has been no mystery from the days of Dupuis. That he was pre- 
eminently a male deity—a Priapus—is now proven absolutely and 
without show of useless mysticisin, by Ralston Skinner of Cincinnati, 
in his wonderfully clever and erudite volume, Zhe Source of 
Measures, published some years ago, in which he demonstrates the 
fact on mathematical grounds, completely versed, as he seems to 
be, in kabalistic numerical calculations. What then makes the 
author of Phallicism say that in his book will be found “a more 
complete and more connected account than has hitherto appeared of 
the different forms of the . . . peculiar veneration (not idolatry), 
generally denominated the phallic worship”? ‘N6 previous writer 
has disserted so fully,” he adds with modest reserve, ‘upon the 
shades and varieties of this singular ritual, or traced up so completely 
its mysterious blendings with the ideas of the philosophers as to 
what lies remotely in nature in regard to the origin of the history of 
the human race.” 

There is one thing really “original” and “new” in Phadlzct'sm, 
and it is this: while noticing and underlining the most filthy rites 
connected with phallic worship among every “heathen” nations 
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those of the Christians are idealized, and a veil of a most mystic 
fabric is thrown over them. At the same time the author accepts 
and insists upon Biblical chronology. Thus he assigns to the 
Chaldzean Tower of Babel—‘‘that magnificent, monster, ‘upright,’ 
defiant phallus,” as he puts it—an age “‘soon after the Flood”; and to 
the Pyramids “a date not long after the foundation of the Egyptian 
monarchy by Misraim, the son of Ham, 2188 B.c.” The chrono- 
logical views of the author of 7he Rosicructans seem to have greatly 
changed of late. There is a mystery about his book, difficult, yet 
not wholly impossible to fathom, which may be summed up in the 
words of the Comte de Gasparin with regard to the works on Satan 
by the Marquis de Mirville: “Everything goes to show a work 
which is essentially an act, and has the value of a collective labour.” 

But this is of no moment to the Theosophists. That which is 
of real importance is his misleading statement, which he supports 
on Wilford’s authority, that the legendary war that began in India 
and spread all over the globe was caused by a diversity of opinion 
upon the relative “superiority of the male or female emblem .. . in 
regard of the idolatrous magic worship. . . . These physiological 
disputes led to violent schisms in religion and even to bloody and 
devastating wars, which have wholly passed out of the history . . 
or have never been recorded in history . . . remaining only as 
a tradition.” 

This is denied point-blank by initiated Bralimanas. 

If the above be given on Col. Wilford’s authority, then the 
author of Phadlict’sm was not fortunate in his selection. The 
reader has only to turn to Max Miiller’s Sccence of Religion to find 
therein the detailed history of Col. Wilford becoming—and very 
honestly confessing to the fact—the victim of Brahmanical mystifi- 
cation with regard to the alleged presence of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet in the Puranas. he true history of the dispersion and the 
cause of the great war are very well known to the initiated 
Brahmanas, only they will not tell it, as it would go directly against 
themselves and their supremacy over those who believe in a personal 
God and Gods. It is quite true that the origin of every religion 
is based on the dual powers, male and female, of abstract Nature, 
but these in their turn were the radiations or emanations of the 
sexless, infinite, absolute Principle, the only One to be worshipped 
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in spirit and not with rites; whose immutable laws no words of 
prayer or propitiation can change, and whose sunny or shadowy, 
beneficent or maleficent influence, grace or curse, under the form 
of Karma, can be determined only by the actions—not by the empty 
supplications—of the devotee. This was the religion, the One 
Faith of the whole of primitive humanity, and was that of the 
“Sons of God,” the B’ne Elohim of old. This faith assured to its 
followers the full possession of transcendental psychic powers, of 
the truly divine magic. Later on, when mankind fell, in the 
natural course of its evolution ‘‘into generation,” z.¢., into human 
creation and procreation, and carrying down the subjective process 
of Nature from the plane of spirituality to that of matter—made in its 
selfish and animal adoration of self a God of the human organism, 
and worshipped self in this objective personal Deity, then was 
black magic initiated. This magic or sorcery is based upon, 
springs from, and has the very life and soul of selfish impulse; and 
thus was gradually developed the idea of a personal God. ‘The 
first ‘‘ pillar of unhewn stone,” the first objective “‘szgz and witness 
to the Lord,” creative, generative, and the ‘Father of man,” was 
made to become the archetype and progenitor of the long series of 
male (vertical) and female (horizontal) Deities, of pillars, and cones. 
Anthropomorphism in religion is the direct generator of and stimu- 
lus to the exercise of black, left-hand magic. And it was again 
merely a feeling of selfish national exclusiveness—not even 
patriotismi—of pride and self-glorification over all other nations, 
that could lead an Isaiah to see a difference between the one living 
God and the idols of the neighbouring nations. In the day of the 
great “change,” Karma, whether called personal or impersonal 
Providence, will see no difference between those who set an altar 
(horizontal) to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a 
pillar (vertical) at the border thereof (/s. xix. 19) and they ‘‘ who 
seek to the idols, and to the charmers, and to them that have 
familiar spirits, and to the wizards”—for all this is human, hence 
devilish black magic. 

It is then the latter magic, coupled with anthropomorphic 
worship, that caused the ‘Great War” and was the reason for the 
‘Great Flood” of Atlantis; for this reason also the Initiates— 
those who had remained true to primeval Revelation—formed 
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themselves into separate communities, keeping their magic or reli- 
gious rites in the profoundest secrecy. The caste of the Brahmanas, 
the descendants of the ‘‘mind-born Rishis and Sons of Brahma” 
dates from those days, as also do the ‘‘ Mysteries.” 

Natural sciences, archeology, theology, philosophy, all have 
been forced in Zhe Secret Doctrine to give their evidence in support 
of the teachings herein again propounded. Vox audtta perit: litera 
scripta manet. Published admissions cannot be made away with 
—even by an opponent: they have been made good use of. Had I 
acted otherwise, Zhe Secret Doctrine, from the first chapter to the 
last, would have amounted to uncorroborated personal affirmations. 
Scholars and some of the latest discoveries in various departments 
of science being brought to testify to what might have otherwise 
appeared to the average reader as the most preposterous hypotheses 
based upon unverified assertions, the rationality of these will be 
made clearer. Occult teaching will at last be examined in the light 
of science, physical as well as spiritual. 


On a Sutcrde.— Suppose that he sought death only to escape 
from sinning ?” 

“Then he will have to face the like temptation again and 
again, and all the sorrow of it, and all the pain, even for a thousand 
times a thousand times, until he shall have learned to master him- 
self. There is no escape through death from the supreme necessity 
of self conquest.” Avkoro, by Lafcadio Hearn, p. 168. 
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PLOTINUS. 
(Continued from p. 302.) 


His GENTLENESS AND MODESTY. 


HE was exceedingly patient and gentle with his questioners, and 
displayed a remarkable vigour in his answers ; and weread of his being 
closely questioned by Porphyry for no less than three days on the 
profound question of the mode of union of the soul with the body, 
and of his patient solution of his pupil’s doubts. 

Plotinus was also exceedingly modest, so that when his old 
fellow-student Origen one day visited his lecture-room, he at once 
dismissed the audience, saying that “the desire of speaking 
vanished when the lecturer perceived that he was to speak to those 
who already knew the subject.” 

His REFUTATION OF ERRONEOUS VIEWS. 

Though Plotinus was not himself much given to the interpreta- 
tion of mythology, and wrote no distinct treatise on the subject, he 
nevertheless approved of work of this kind. Porphyry was espe- 
cially devoted to such studies, and on one occasion, when the birth- 
day of Plato was being celebrated, recited a poem on the meaning 
of the term “sacred marriage” as used by such masters of mythology 
as Orpheus ; on which a sceptical visitor remarked that Porphyry 
must be mad. But Plotinus turning to his friend and pupil 
exclaimed aloud: ‘You have shown yourself both poet, philosopher 
aud priest.” 

Plotinus also sternly rebuked the sophistical and licentious 
casuistry of a certain class of young profligates with a knack of 
speaking and writing, who then as now occasionally obtruded them- 
selves on the public notice; and on the occasion when a certain 
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Diophanes read an apology for the vicious ideas of the drunken 
Alcibiades, a character in Zhe Banguet of Plato, Plotinus could 
scarcely keep his seat while the speaker declaimed his thinly-veiled 
immoralities, doubtlessly imagining that he was “ beautifully” adorn- 
ing the subject with the highest “art.” Several times did the 
philosopher stand up as though to leave the room, and though he 
remained until Diophanes had finished, it was only to bid Porphyry 
refute the casuistical harangue, and this he did with complete 
success, to the great delight of his master. 

Plotinus, moreover, being a skilful mathematician, investigated 
the doctrines of the astrologers of the period, and frequently refuted 
many of their views in his writings. 

At that time, also, there were many, both in ae ranks of the 
Gnostic Christians and elsewhere, who were “heretics from the 
ancient philosophy,” that is to say the Platonic tradition. The 
leaders of the heresy were Adelphius and Aquilinus whom 
Eunapius calls the ‘“schoolfellow” of Porphyry ; they based thern- 
selves on the writings of Alexander of Africa, Philocomus, Demo- 
stratus and Lydus, together with certain spurious revelations of 
Zoroaster, and the mystical writings of Zostrianus, Nicotheus, 
Allogenes, Mesus, and others; their main contention being that 
Plato had not penetrated the “depth” of the spiritual essence, with 
the assumption, of course, that they had done so. Plotinus fre- 
quently refuted their views in his lectures, and also wrote a treatise 
against them entitled Agaznst the Gnostics. 

But the main refutation of these ‘‘ revelations” was left to his 
disciples Amelius and Porphyry, of whom the former wrote no less 
than forty books against the book of Zostrianus, and the latter 
showed by elaborate arguments that the writings they circulated 
under the name of Zoroaster were not the genuine doctrines of the 
Persian sage, but recent fabrications of the “heretics.” This is an 
interesting piece of information as authenticating the “oracles” 
preserved chiefly by Proclus. For if the so-called Chaldean or 
Zoroastrian Oracles quoted by Proclus passed as genuine among 
the later Platonists after the searching scrutiny of Porphyry, who 
was master of the Chaldean language, then they could not very well 
be ‘forgeries of the Neoplatonists” as scholasticism, to suit its 


prejudices, wildly asserts. 
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Who these Gnostics were, however, is buried in impenetrable 
oblivion. We know, as we have already remarked, from the writings 
of the Fathers, especially from the long treatise of Hippolytus, that 
one of the Church’s main contentions against the Gnostics was that 
their ‘“‘ wisdom ” -was ‘“‘of Plato and not of God.” Here we have an 
interesting side-light thrown on Gnostic controversy, and find the 
Platonists in their turn rejecting Gnostic views as “‘not of Plato.” 
The truth of the matter is that there were as many views of religio- 
philosophy in those days as there are sects of Christianity or 
Brahmanism in our own. ‘The name ‘‘ Gnostic” was of the loosest 
possible signification; heresy was triumphant, and stability and 
orthodoxy in. things philosophic and religious were unknown in 
those cataclysmic days of belief and thought. 


THE OPINION OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Though Plotinus had no personal enemies there were many 
who looked upon him as a trifler in philosophy, for he disdained all 
the artifices of the sophist and delivered his lectures as though he 
were holding a private conversation with his pupils. But the truth 
of the matter is that they did not understand the depth of the man, 
for he did not easily disclose the syllogistic necessities which under- 
lay his teaching, probably owing to his early training with 
Ammonius. Even Porphyry was a long time before he was con- 
vinced, and really fathomed the teaching, and it was Porphyry 
who induced Plotinus to disclose his system in a more systematic 
manner. The same opinion was held by Longinus, whom 
Porphyry calls the “first critic of the age,” concerning the writings 
of Plotinus. At first he could not understand them, and wrote 
against some of the philosopher’s views, but finally he changed his 
opinion completely, and compared the books of Plotinus to the 
most excellent works that had ever been produced. 


His DEPARTURE FROM LIFE. 


Plotinus departed from this life in his sixty-sixth year, at the 
couutry seat of one of his old friends in Campania. For years he 
had been suffering from the effects of the terrible plague which had 
devastated the Roman world. ‘This furious pestilence which lasted 
no less than fifteen years (250-265), as Gibbon says, “ raged without 
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interruption in every province, every city, and almost every family 
of the Roman empire. During some time five thousand persons 
died daily in Rome; and many towns that had escaped the hands of 
the barbarians were completely depopulated.” ‘This terrible scourge 
appeared at Rome in 262, and left its poisonous germs in the con- 
stitution of our philosopher, and finally seized hold upon him so that 
he gradually lost his voice and sight, and his hands and feet were 
covered with ulcers. Nevertheless he continued to lecture and 
write as long as it was physically possible, and finally passed quietly 
and peacefully away with the unforgettable words, ‘‘ And now I 
will endeavour to unite the divine in myself with the divine in the 
universe.” 

Of the three modes whereby the soul can rise to higher things, 
music, love and philosophy, Plotinus chose philosophy or the path 
of wisdom. ‘The object of music is harmony, of love beauty, and 
of philosophy truth. Truth is one, simple and universal, embracing 
goodness, and beauty, and justice, where subject and object blend 
in ineffable union. 

Prior to our philosopher, the interpreters of Plato ascended 
no higher than universal mind and being, but Plotinus especially 
occupied himself with the most transcendental of Plato’s intuitions, 
and basing himself on the Parmenzdes and the sixth book of the 
Republic, showed that there was a principle superior even to “ being,” 
namely the One, the Good, supremest Deity. But of this, and the 
conception of the trinity consisting of the One, universal mind 
and universal soul, and the rest of his teachings, it would be too 
long to write in the present essay, even if we were really competent 
to do so. 

His HEAVEN-WORLD. 

It may be of interest to append here a version of part of the 
response of the oracle at Delphi, when interrogated concerning the 
state of the soul of Plotinus after death. It is of special interest 
as setting forth the Greek conception of Devachan, or rather that 
phase of devachanic existence appropriate to the soul of a 
philosopher. Thus then spake the oracle of Apollo, who of old 
declared: ‘“‘I know the number of the sands and the expanse of 
the sea; I understand the dumb, and give ear unto him who 
uttereth no word.” 
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‘Genius, once man, but now, into the state more god-like of 
an angel passed, since thou has burst the bonds that shackle man. 
With rapid strokes the waves of roaring tumult thou hast o’er- 
breasted, borne up by thy stout heart, unto the shore of the wide 
mantling heights far from the crowd of sinning men, to plant thy 
feet upon the peaceful plain of the pure soul, where shines God’s 
brightness, where His laws hold sway in all their purity apart from 
lawless sin. 

‘( Aye, even while on earth, when leaping to escape the bitter 
waves of blood-fed life and all its sickening whirls, ’mid billows 
and ’mid din unthinkable, to thee there often from the blessed ones 
appeared a sign hard by. Oft when the glances of thy mind in 
crooked paths desired to stray, with their swift power the deathless 
ones raised them unto the spheres and plain immortal of the way 
direct, sending a frequent ray of glories for thine eyes to see, out 
of the murky darkness. 

“Nor did deep sleep weigh quite thine eyelids down, but rolling 
from thine orbs the heavy cloud of gloom, while tossed upon life’s 
waves, thou didst behold many fair sights that no one readily hath 
seen, e’en among those who unto wisdom’s womb have played the 
midwife. 

“But now, since thou hast struck thy tent, and left the tomb 
of thy angelic soul, thou hast already joined the band of angel-men, 
breathing sweet zephyrs, where friendship reigns, and love so fair 
to see, full of pure bliss, and fed with streams divine that flow from 
God; whence come the bonds of love, and gentle breeze, and quiet 
sky; where dwell the brethren of the golden race of mighty Jove, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus; where A¥acus, the just; where Plato, 
power divine; where too Pythagoras, most virtuous soul, and all 
who form the choir of deathless love, and share their birth with the 
most blest of powers; where heart for aye is glad with joyful bliss. 
O happy man, labours past number thou hast borne, and now 
’mid powers chaste thou tak’st thy place arrayed with mighty lives.” 

In all of which the leading idea is that the bliss of the philo- 
sopher will consist of his communion with the great ones among 
men, who had raised themselves to the ranks of the gods, in 
other words the great teachers of humanity, or Lodge of the 
Masters. 
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THE. DISCIPLES OF PLOTINUS. 


The most famous disciple of Plotinus was Porphyry, to whom 
we shall devote the next ‘ Life.” Of the rest Amelius was the best 
known. He was a Tuscan by birth, his proper name being 
Gentilianus. He attached himself to Plotinus three years after 
the latter came to Rome, and was therefore with him no less than 
twenty-four years. Amelius was the most laborious of all the pupils 
of Plotinus, but he had not the genius or literary ability of Porphyry. 
He had originally studied under Lysimachus, the Stoic, and under 
Numenius, the Syrian, to whom reference has already been made. 
In fact he had committed the whole of the teachings of Numenius 
to memory. As already stated, Amelius wrote a lengthy treatise 
against the “revelation” of Zostrianus; he also wrote a book 
entitled Concerning the Difference between the Teachings of Plotinus 
and Numenius, which he dedicated to Porphyry. This task he 
undertook to refute the false accusation that Plotinus plagiarized 
from Numenius, and we shall agree that no one was more competent 
to write such a treatise than Amelius, who was so intimately 
acquainted with the teachings of both these famous philosophers. 
He further composed a treatise Oz /n¢elligtbles which removed the 
doubts of Porphyry and converted him to the views of Plotinus. 
Amelius moreover wrote no less than one hundred books of notes on 
the lectures of Plotinus, and though these have been lost, some frag- 
ments are to be recovered from Proclus, Stobzeus, Olympiodorus and 
Damascius, and several of the Church fathers. After the death of 
Plotinus, Amelius retired to Apamea, in Syria, where he adopted 
Hostilius Hesychius as his heir, and bequeathed to him his MSS. 

But Plotinus had many other devoted disciples, and large 
numbers were attracted to his lectures through their love of philo- 
sophy. Of his immediate circle we may mention the physician 
Paulinus, presumably a Jew, of Scythopolis, formerly called Beth- 
sana or Bethshan, who owing to his erroneous notions was 
humorously dubbed by Amelius ‘ Miccalus, the midget,” the 
diminutive of the Greek pxpés. Kustochius, another physician, 
by birth an Alexandrian, was also a devoted friend, and became a 
genuine philosopher. It was he who was with Plotinus in his 
last moments, and preserved the last words of his master. Yet 
another physician was numbered among the intimate disciples of 
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Plotinus, an Arabian called Zethus, who was exceedingly skilful in 
his art. He also devoted much time to politics, but was finally 
dissuaded from his political life by Plotinus, who loved him dearly, 
and often visited him at his country seat six miles from Minturnee 
in Campania. In fact it was in his house that Plotinus passed 
away, but Zethus had already gone before him, and the house was 
then owned by Firmus Castricius, whose life was one long devotion 
to virtue, who also greatly venerated Plotinus, and was the bosom 
friend of Amelius and Porphyry. It was to Castricus that 
Porphyry dedicated his treatise On Abstinence from Animal Food. 
Castricius himself also wrote a commentary on the Parmenzdes of 
Plato, which is lost. We may also mention Zoticus, a critic and a 
poet; as a critic he carefully revised the voluminous epic of the 
mythologist-poet Antimachus, the friend of Plato, whom the 
Alexandrian grammarians considered as second only to Homer, 
and as a poet he turned the Atlantic History in Plato’s Crztzas and 
Timeus into graceful verse. 

But not only were the pupils of Plotinus drawn from the ranks 
of art and science; among his auditors were a number of men of 
senatorial rank, of whom Marcellus Orontius, Sabinillus and 
Rogatianus became his direct disciples. Rogatianus even abandoned 
his riches, dismissed his servants, resigned his public offices, and 
dedicated himself entirely to the philosophic life, and not only was 
he cured in soul, the philosopher being the ‘“ physician of the soul” 
according to Porphyry, but was also by his philosophic habit of living 
cured of his physical ailments which had previously crippled him. 

And not only were men the disciples of Plotinus, but also a 
number of women, for as Taylor correctly says, many illustrious 
ladies “adorned the Platonic schools by the brilliancy of their 
genius, and an uncommon vigour and profundity of thought.” 
Thus we read of Gemina, with whom our philosopher made his 
home in Rome, and of her daughter also called Gemina, of 
Amphiclea, who subsequently married Ariston, the son of 
Jamblichus, and of Chione, who together with her children lived 
in the house of the philosopher, and whose necklace was stolen as 
narrated above. 

But of all his disciples the most famous was Porphyry, the 
Tyrian, of whom we shall now treat at greater length, 
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PORPHYRY. 
(233—305 ?) 
EARLY YEARS, 


The data from which to reconstruct the life of Porphyry, the 
philosopher and most learned critic of “Christianity,” are very 
meagre. Porphyry was born of influential and moderately wealthy 
parents; he calls himself a Tyrian, but Jerome styles him Batanzeotes, 
a word which has given rise to many conjectures, especially as it is 
sandwiched among insulting epithets which testify to the exuber- 
ance of the vocabulary of the ecclesiastical writer, if not to his love 
of accuracy. The most probable explanation is that Porphyry was 
born in a small town called Batanea, close to Tyre. His proper 
name and that of his father was Malek (Hebrew, MLK), signify- 
ing “ King” in the Syro-pheenician tongue. Hence it was that his 
teacher Longinus called him Porphyrius (Hop¢ipws), or ‘ Purple- 
clad,” the usual colour of royal robes, while Amelius called him 
Basileus, the direct Greek equivalent for ‘ King.” 

In his earliest years he was acquainted with Origen, who must 
have been the Origen of whom Porphyry speaks several times, 
namely, the Platonic philosopher, and not the Church father. His 
first instructor was Longinus, with whom he seems to have 
remained up to his twentieth year; he appears to have been the 
great critic’s favourite pupil, laying the basis of a friendship that 
remained unbroken throughout life. In his twentieth year he paid 
his first visit to Rome, and made the acquaintance of Plotinus, who 
was then living a very retired life, and instructing his pupils 
privately. But Porphyry’s visit was of very short duration, and for 
the next ten years we have no information of his doings, except 
conjecturally that he spent his time in the University of Athens, 
for we know that he lived for some time in that famous city of 
philosophy. T’en years later he once more returned to Rome, being 
then thirty years of age (263 A.p.), and attached himself with all his 
heart to Plotinus and his teachings. For six years he remained 
with his master, and was the life and soul of the community, 
eliciting from Plotinus by his unremitting questioning the most 
important treatises of the Enneads, and playing the part of the most 
distinguished pupil and helper of the sage. 
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His DiscustT witH LIFE. 


At the end of these six years, however, the sublime ideas 
and transcendental illuminations of Plotinus, coupled perhaps 
with his own initial want of success on so difficult a path, 
filled Porphyry with such a disgust for his bodily limitations 
that he foolishly resolved on starving himself to death. 
Suicide in those days was considered by many, especially 
by the Stoics, as an honourable exit from life, by no means incom- 
patible with that /onestas which we may perhaps translate as the 
“conduct of a gentleman.” But Plotinus speedily divined the 
intention of his favourite pupil, and proceeded to point out his 
error, playing the part of the true philosopher or physician of the 
soul. ‘She accounts are somewhat confused; either Plotinus sent 
Porphyry immediately away to Sicily for a thorough change of air 
and scene; or Porphyry himself fled from Rome toa friend called 
Probus, who lived near Lilybeeum, the westernmost point of Sicily. 
Plotinus followed him, and found him lying on the ground as one 
dead, and only with great difficulty recalled the soul to the body, 
the sage subsequently elaborating his exhortations into his treatise 
On Providence. 


His LATER YEARS. 


Some eighteen months or two years after this event Plotinus 
died in Campania, Porphyry being then about thirty-eight years old 
and still absent in Sicily. Of the subsequent life of Porphyry we 
know even less than of his previous years. We are told by himself, 
however, that he lived to a good old age, for it was not until his 
sixty-eighth year that he enjoyed the Divine Communion, that 
supreme union, which was the consummation of philosophy. He 
appears to have spent a considerable time in Sicily, where he com- 
pleted the laborious task of editing the Enneads of Plotinus, and 
where among many other works he wrote his fifteen books entitled 
Against the Christians. On the death of Plotinus he became the 
recognized head of the School, and enjoyed a brilliant reputation. 
Even before his departure to Sicily his fame had spread, but he 
was then looked upon rather as the mouthpiece or satellite of his 
master, than as an independent luminary of philosophy. Subse- 
quently the real worth of the man became recognized, so that 
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when he returned to Rome and began to lecture, with wonderful 
force and grace, the ‘Senate and Roman people” became his 
devoted admirers, and subsequent generations, because of his 
lucidity and perspicuity, called him by way of distinction, “the 
philosopher.” It was the custom to designate the “links” of the 
“golden chain” of philosophers, as Damascius calls them, by dis- 
tinctive epithets. Thus we read of the wisdom-loving Pythagoras, 
the wise Socrates, the divine Plato, the ingenious Aristotle, the 
great Hippocrates ; and among the later “links” of the God-taught 
Ammonius, the great Plotinus, the most discerning Longinus, 
the noble Amelius, the wonderful Theodorus, and the divine 
Jamblichus. . 

Porphyry seems also to have visited Carthage, which was 
within easy distance of Lilybeeum, but beyond the mere fact we 
know nothing. After Plotinus’ death his old master Longinus wrote 
Porphyry most pressing and affectionate letters, urging him to return 
to Syria and bring with him the whole of the Plotinian MSS., and 
follow the example of his friend Amelius who was already at 
Apamea. But Porphyry could not be persuaded. 

In 302, when already seventy years of age, he married 
Marcella, a Roman lady and the widow of a friend. The marriage 
was purely Platonic as Porphyry distinctly states, his chief desire 
being to give her and her seven children a home, and to educate 
them in philosophy. But ten months later he was called away on 
business connected with “the affairs of the Greeks,” whatever that 
may mean, and was absent some considerable time. It was on 
this occasion that he composed his famous Le/fer to Marcella, 
which is one of the most charming treatises on ethics which have 
ever been written. Porphyry is said to have died at Rome, about 


305 A.D. 
His GENERAL CHARACTER. 


So much, or rather so little, as to the outer facts of the life of one 
of the most famous men of antiquity; we shall now add a few words 
as to the general character and genius of the man. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of Porphyry was his devotion to the ethical 
side of philosophy; it was especially this side which attracted him 


to Plotinus, and which was the keynote of his studies. But the 
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ethics of Porphyry were far removed from mere sentimentality, or a 
mawkish goody-goodiness; they were based on philosophy, based 
on the most careful dialectic, based on scientific facts, at any rate 
for those who will extend science into psychic things. A manly, 
upright view of life that looked all men and all gods straight in the 
face. But above all things Porphyry applied his ethical teachings 
to the facts and details of life. He was what is called ‘ practical,” 
and this characteristic is especially brought out in his method of 
philosophizing. Previously the philosophers of his School had 
been given to obscurity, even the best of them. Plato did but hint 
at many things; Ammonius, as we have seen, had avowedly two 
distinct methods; Plotinus was obscure, and but for Porphyry would 
have remained to a great extent unintelligible. But with Porphyry 
the method changes. Whether or not this change came about in a 
natural way, or was a distinctly conscious policy of the School, we 
do not know; we do know, however, that with Porphyry the old 
obscurity and veiled hints gave place to a clearness of exposition of 
the most gratifying character. Thus he wrote Ox the Vetled 
Doctrine of the Philosophers, or those doctrines which had in- 
tentionally been rendered obscure, and were as enigmatical as the 
mythology of the poets; Porphyry interpreted these veiled sayings 
and threw a flood of light on the matter. Although a man of 
immense erudition, he did not allow his learning to obscure his 
meaning, but was in all things clear and precise, so that Eunapius 
styles him a “‘ Hermetic chain let down for the benefit of mortals,” 
a rhetorical phrase based on the Homeric simile of the golden chain 
that was fabled to support the world, and qualified by the epithet 
Hermetic, significative of Hermes, the god of interpretation. 

Thus we find that Porphyry not only devoted his energies to 
writing certain books of “Introductions” and “ Elements” which 
were absolutely indispensable for a clear understanding of philo- 
sophy, but also gave attention to the interpretation of myths; not, 
however, that he enunciated any set canon of interpretation, for 
the corrupt state of mythology must have baffled even so clear 
a mind as that of Porphyry. 


His Occurrelire, 


Another subject to which our philosopher gave his attention 
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was that of the “oracles.” This is one of the most interesting 
subjects connected with the inner practice of the subsequent mem- 
bers of the School, and deserves special treatment. These inner 
practices, however, were wrapped up in such obscurity, and were 
so jealously guarded, that it is almost impossible to make any confi- 
dent assertion regarding them; nevertheless the outer dogmas 
revolved round this inner illumination, as planets round a sun. 
What, then, was the means whereby the ‘inner light” was made 
to shine? It is indeed difficult to say. 

All who have treated the subject of later Platonisin, with 
the exception of Thomas Taylor and Thomas M. Johnson, 
have sneered at the mysticism and occultism of these great 
philosophers as_ superstition, the ecclesiastical variant being 
the deception of the Devil. Fortunately at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, now for the first time since the Platonic School was 
suppressed, a few are able to have some intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the matter. 

In Platonic mysticism, Porphyry represents the intermediate 
position between the absolutism of Plotinus and the theurgy of Jam- 
blichus. We know that Ammonius, the teacher of Plotinus, used a 
method of contemplation which was so efficacious that he won for 
himself the name of the ‘“‘ God-taught.” What this method was we 
are not informed; but if we are to judge from the writings of his 
disciple Plotinus, who doubtless followed the same practice, it was 
of the same nature as that which the writers of the Upanishads call 
Adhyatma-yoga. The main characteristic of this method is the 
repeated exclusion of all objects from plane to plane, until finally 
subject and object blend in one. There is no staying or stopping, 
no resting on the journey to dwell upon or collate the new facts of 
experience opened up to the inner vision. ‘On and onward” is 
the watchword, until the final goal is reached, the Self, when all 
wisdom shall be added to the mortal. The difficulties of this 
stupendous undertaking are many; the chief being that only a 
very, very few of the most gifted of mortals can achieve such a 
result in one life. The general danger is that it takes a man away 
from the facts of life and makes him at every moment, so to speak, 
“Jump off” into the ‘‘absolute”; the special danger is that it is 
very easy to take an only comparatively lofty state of consciousness 
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for the ultimate goal, and judge of the universe by the limited result 
achieved. 

It may, perhaps, have been in despair of realizing so stupendous 
an achievement as the “ union” preached by Plotinus, that Porphyry 
so foolishly resolved on suicide. This much, however, is certain, 
that such a method of contemplation was far too difficult for even 
trained philosophers, and Porphyry himself was finally persuaded 
that there were aids that could not lightly be dispensed with. It 
was doubtless his famous pupil, Jamblichus, who was chiefly instru- 
mental in changing his views, and though he still hesitated on 
many points, he seems to have recognized the efficacy of at least the 
“otacles.” 

GO Rip. MEAD 
(To be continued.) 


In all the world there 1s not one spot even so large as a mustard 
seed where he has not surrendered his body for the sake of creatures. 
Then it suddenly seemed to me that this was absolutely true. For 
the Buddha of the deeper Buddhism is not Gautama, nor yet any 
one Tathagata, but simply the divine in man. Chrysalides of the 
infinite we all are; each contains a ghostly Buddha, and the 
millions are but one. All humanity is potentially the Buddha-to- 
come, dreaming through the ages of illusion; and the teacher’s 
smile will make beautiful the world again when selfishness shall 
die. Every noble sacrifice brings nearer the hour of his awakening; 
and who may justly doubt—remembering the myriads of the 
centuries of man—that even now there does not remain one place 
on earth where life has not been freely given for love or duty.— 
Kokoro, by Wafcadio Hearn, p. 219. 
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LEAH eSPIRTE OF THE *AGE: 
(Concluded from p. 312.) 


Bur Theosophy as a philosophy of body, soul and spirit has a 
much richer réfertocre than these elementary truths. It has much 
to say as to the primary formation of man, his correspondence with 
the seven-fold Nature without him, the processes and laws by and 
under which inner faculties are unfolded, the true regulation of life, 
the facts concerning death and post-mortem conditions. Something 
is disclosed of the wealth of vitality around us on unseen planes, and 
how marvellously varied are the existences which are undetectable 
by our present faculties. Hints are given, sometimes illustrations, 
of what astonishing control over natural forces he may acquire who 
trains himself on right spiritual lines. In fact, analysis of the 
universe is so vastly more detailed than any otherwise at hand, and 
exposition of it so much more copious than any elsewhere even 
imagined, that all presents a different outline and content and 
quality. Still, it is quite in accord with reason and the moral sense: 
it violates no inherent probability, startles no true reverence 
traverses no just assumption. Indeed, no small part of it seems 
exactly what a far-seeing mind accepting the elements might have 
conjectured, and even the part purely new has strongly presumptive 
credibility from its entire conformity to rational considerations. So 
far from antagonizing the spirit of the age, it illustrates it. 

Of course all through even the more elementary, and in a 
greater degree through the more recondite sections of Theosophical 
truth, there is always possibility of irrational presentation. Men do 
not become clear-headed discriminators and clearly-stating writers 
by becoming Theosophists, for they carry with them into their new 
and richer field of thought only such mental equipment as they 
acquired in the old. Theosophy has no magic power to metamor- 
phose a muddle-brained thinker into a skilled logician, to furnish, 
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off-hand, nicety of distinction and accuracy of expression and pre- 
cision of argument, to secure against hasty assumption or ill-judged 
inference or extravagant statement. It does not confer the cautious 
discrimination which veers off from propositions inadequately 
demonstrated, nor yet the sense of humour which perceives an 
absurdity and would do anything rather than repeat it. In all these 
respects men are what they were before becoming Theosophists, and 
will be so until the finer training of their new system changes their 
quality as it does their views. Meantime they may perpetrate mis- 
conception, exaggeration, confusion, nonsense even, and thus come 
in collision with ordinary human endowments, and in particular 
with the spirit of the age. 

Equally of course must this danger be augmented when any 
ian, however good his general outfit, undertakes exposition of 
Theosophical territory beyond the two zones to which reference has 
been made. For here a doubtful peril besets the expounder. In 
the first place, his mental attitude is necessarily hostile to many of 
the beliefs which the temper of time, in its extreme manifestations, 
has evolved. The reaction against superstition has reached incre- 
dulity, and as against exaggerated doctrine of the unseen has 
reached materialism. Theosophy in recalling to a just and tem- 
perate view has therefore the character of a protest, and a protester 
is very apt to suppose that his protest must be directed against all 
existing belief. He sees many perversions and denials in conven- 
tional doctrine which he clearly perceives to be wrong, and, unless 
of singularly dispassionate temper, is prone to think a// conventional 
doctrine wrong, to be denounced in its totality and unsparingly 
reversed. This, moreover, inclines him sympathetically to whatever 
the age has renounced, and the very fact that a notion has been 
outgrown leads him to surmise that it must be true. Thus old 
discarded superstitions and follies have to him rather a presump- 
tion in their favour, and he gently handles such with a tenderness 
ready for a welcome. He is shy of strong language against 
medizevalism, and half believes that it was merely a too robust 
exhibition of truth. This is all in accordance with human nature, 
though a human nature which better sensing of Theosophy will 
COReeE: 


In the second place, danger arises from undiscriminating rever- 
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ence for authority. It is certainly an incalculable boon to Theoso- 
phists and to the world that so much has been disclosed. Most, in 
fact, of what is now so clear to us came as an unveiling from the 
instructed ones who had power to lift the veil. Where would 
Theosophy be to-day if it had nothing more to offer than what stu- 
dents on our level had unearthed? And yet, as the Masters do not 
teach us direct, but communicate through channels which are not 
inerrant, it may be, it mst be, that all we get is not precisely just, 
that there are imperfections and inadequacies and anomalies which 
it would be folly, not wisdom, to deny. To have infallibility you 
must have not merely an infallible source but an infallible conduit. 
We certainly have not the infallible conduit, and therefore not the 
infallible teaching. But this is not always clearly discerned, and 
the enthusiastic disciple, deeply grateful for what has been vouch- 
safed and sincerely anxious to disseminate it everywhere, feels it 
irreverent to use discrimination, and so repeats parrot-like what- 
ever he finds in print as from sacred. names. The bible text 
advising us to ‘try the spirits” 1s not a welcome one, nor yet that 
other injunction only to “hold fast that which is good.” 

Thus it comes to pass in present-day expositions of Theosophy, 
both in its elementary and its more advanced contents, that propo- 
sitions are sometimes made at which cultivated intelligence opens 
its eyes, and cultivated humour shakes its head. It will not do to 
say that they are endorsed by the Masters, for that is not quite cer- 
tain, and the result would be the same even if it were. When one 
remembers that the test of a standing or a falling faith is its con- 
formity to reason and the moral sense, one cannot expect to have 
the place of that conformity supplied by a name. This will not 
rescue it, nor should it. If the test fails, there is presumption that 
the teaching has been misunderstood or mis-transmitted, and some 
other interpretation must be found. 

The reader will naturally ask for some illustrations of cases 
where zealous Theosophists have propounded notions which the 
spirit of the age is sure to reject. Probably no one who has read 
much of Theosophical literature has failed to notice some of these 
and to regret them ; nor is this less true of such as have heard much 
private discussion of Theosophy. I think there are cases in the 
treatment of that centre of all religious thought—God. A jumble 
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of metaphysical phrases, half-understood and proving nothing, is 
supposed sufficient to overthrow the instinctive belief of almost the 
entire human family; and a few catchwords, meaningless when 
analyzed, to express a substitute which has no adequacy, Le 
coherency, and no force. I should say that there are other cases in 
the exposition of planetary and human evolution as sometimes 
depicted in our literature. Of course there must be mysteries and 
complications in such a subject, but there might at least be consis- 
tency. And yet there may be noticed a strange confusion of names 
and powers, the same beings having half-a-dozen names, and these 
names being applied again to other beings, and then the powers 
commingling and the beings changing places till ordinary brains 
are bewildered. So too with terms. Can anybody get an intelligi- 
ble idea of what is an “atom” if he reads Theosophical books? 
Has ‘‘ elementary” ever been so defined that it has a definite and 
persistent meaning? Can any normal reason get at what is meant 
by spirit being a substance and matter one pole of it? ‘Take the 
subject of after-death states. A good deal of what is said and 
written makes the dead a terror to the living and the living a 
menace to the dead. For if the departed can infest and obsess and 
utilize us, and if mediums can reach to and drag back the departed, 
death seems to have lost much of its potency and all of its dignity. 
Certainly an age which has depopulated the air of witches and 
demons is not prepared to refill it with spooks, and Theosophy will 
increase the number of its opponents if it insists on resurrecting 
ideas which made the Dark Ages darker, and which happily became 
defunct when light arose. What about “accidental deaths”? Is 
it any wonder that protests were sounded against some treatments 
which unconsciously displayed both an arbitrary classification and 
an unjust doom? Is aman necessarily worse off in the hereafter 
because he entered it through a stone’s falling on his head than 
through a stone’s forming in his heart? And why should a 
medium have freer access to him in the one case than in the 
other? 

Take the matter of Karma. Force must of course work itself 
out. But are there no other forces to fray and exhaust it? Is an 
insignificant matter to which neither actor nor victim gave athought 
soon after its occurrence, to persist unaffected by centuries, and 
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return with undiminished life in later incarnations? Is there no 
power in nature to end trivialities and abolish worthless pettinesses 
for which nobody cares enough even to give them a tomb? And 
may not even Karma be too much aterm? There are mysteries in 
nature not soluble at our present stage. Do we get rid of them by 
pronouncing a word? Why not frankly say that we are ignorant, 
and that no phrase is a universal explanation ? 

Take the matter of oriental literature. In a land so given to 
spiritual thought there must be much of profound interest to every 
real thinker. But in a land so given to allegory and fantasy and 
childish fable, there must be much also of triviality and nonsense. 
If the various sacred books contained only sober dissertations upon 
philosophy and religion, a quotation would have inherent weight ; 
but when so much is unintelligible babble which amazes rather 
than edifies unpartisan readers, why treat the whole as final? If 
East Indian scriptures are so accurate and priceless a transcript of 
spiritual truth and motive, why have they failed to preserve their 
custodians from littleness and narrowness, from social degradation 
and superstitious trifles and peurile devotion to forms and routines 
and worthless ceremonies? ‘The West, in its Catholic readiness for 
truth from any quarter, may welcome such parts of the Upanishads 
and the Puranas as throw light on speculative questions, but can 
any inan suppose that it will accept the collection as a whole and 
invite for itself such a future as is the presentin Hindustan ? There 
may be as much fanaticism over the Shastras as over the Bible, 
and undiscriminating panegyric will revolt in one case as promptly 
as in the other. 

Take the matter of the treatment given Christianity. From 
the tone adopted by some Theosophists one might suppose that the 
purest character in religious biography was an invention of the 
most corrupt writers, and that a religious system which has elevated 
the lives and cheered the souls of millions was devised and upheld 
by schemers, hypocrites and swindlers. ‘There certainly have been 
shocking atrocities perpetrated by Christendom, as there are shock- 
ing doctrines still embalmed in its creed, but inability to see the 
good which has been travestied and the injunctions which have 
been forgotten disqualifies for fair judgment and reveals an ignor- 
ance of the true temper of Theosophy. It will excite antipathy 
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from the spirit of the age, which insists on fairness in all who claim 
to be judicial, and will not tolerate in teachers an unteachable 
disposition. 

And so one might take up case after case in the presentation 
of Theosophic topics, not as. cynically observing human tendency 
to extremes, but as remonstrating against ill-judged handling which 
must prejudice the enlightened and repel the earnest. We hear of 
omens and talismans and dreams, of obsessions, black magic, and 
portents, of devils and charms and incantations, a whole medizeval 
outfit which would have delighted the citizen of the fifteenth century 
but which is now four hundred years out of date. It may be well 
to investigate the germ of fact from which grew those monstrous 
imaginings, but to accept all as realities which may at any time 
re-manifest and shatter doubters is to imperil a whole system of 
philosophy and degrade intelligent thought. The spirit of the age 
waves this away ; if it vouchsafes any other notice, that will be a 
jeer. 

Thus it is that the spirit of the age is a beacon-light to the 
rational Theosophist. I do not say that he is to reject everything 
which that spirit finds unacceptable, for it would be as unreason- 
able blindly to follow popular denials in the nineteenth century as to 
follow popular affirmations in the fifteenth. I donot say that he is to 
shape his beliefs after a pattern which must of necessity be narrower 
than his own, for that would be to dwarf and mutilate his philo- 
sophy in the very respects when the time needs it most. But I do 
say that the genius of the age is a powerful factor in the determina- 
tion of what systems shall endure, so powerful that no system 
contravening its essential character can make headway. Nor, 
indeed, should it. For observe that this essential character is not 
in the extremes to which the general character sometimes pushes. 
It is not in denial of a supersensous sphere, nor in wholesale 
repudiation of all convictions held in ages past, nor in prescription 
of everything just heard for the first time, nor in contempt of every 
fact not immediately utilizable in practical life. ‘These are casual, 
superficial, temporary abuses of a sound instinct. But rather is it 
i a passionate devotion to liberty of thought—that priceless boon 
gained through centuries of strife and outbreak; in a fixed convic- 
tion that no dogma can be true which outrages reason and the 
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moral sense ; in a sunny assurance that the world is progressing in 
intelligence and worth—not, indeed, as rapidly as might be wished 
or as higher powers would desire, but at least appreciably and with 
just hope for its future; in a stern distaste for everything that is 
fantastic or superstitious, everything that would revive the state of 
the Dark Ages and hand humanity over again to visionary terrors 
of the air; in perception that the-scheme of things is good, the 
ultimate source of all being not a phrase or a metaphysical jargon or 
even a double-sided principle with eternal conflict between right 
and wrong, but an infinite and all-wise Head who will assuredly 
conduct the whole sentient universe to a worthy goal; in a generous 
outlook on creation and a cheery participation in its unfoldment. 
This is a healthful spirit, one with which all the better instincts of 
humanity must be in sympathy, one which expresses an eternal 
fitness, and which it would be a mistake to antagonize. It is genial 
and sunny and open-hearted, as free from medizvalism as 
are the ideals which it upholds, and it will not affiliate with 
gloom and pessimism and forebodings. Much less will it 
tolerate unreason, nonsense, folly; and these least of all in the 
department of religion. Nor will it tie its free movements to the 
dicta of any localized scriptures. If you tell it that the sun rises in 
the East, it will reply “ True, but it does not stay there. It tra- 
verses the sky and beams impartially on every longitude; in the 
afternoon there is as much light as in the morning, yet it comes 
from the West.” You will not vanquish it with a simile or even with 
a quotation, and if you undertake argument you must remember 
that it has resources in the richest intellects of the era and in the 
literature of countless years. 

What, then, is the policy of true Theosophists? Surely, first, 
to see that their own beliefs are sound, reflecting the healthy 
temper of the age in which they.live. If doctrines are suspicious, 
bring them to the light of day and inspect them. If there isa 
flavour of absurdity or unreality, a doubt as to their being what 
would seem probable in the world evolving upon a divine impulse 
and under a divine law, there is enough of suspicion to demand 
examination. If the result is unfavourable, let them be modified 
and corrected. So, too, in exposition. A glorious opportunity lies 
before the earnest Theosophist. He bears truths of priceless value 
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to humanity, truths which are competent to eradicate most of the 
evil of life and to transform the face of society. What a pity to 
cancel their influence by proclaiming along with them the exagger- 
ations of half-trained thought or the superstitions cast aside by an 
age gone by. Why alienate the intelligent and dismay the devout 
by follies which every one sees to be such, save the stolid slave to 
a name or a book or a school? One may well suspect oneself 
to be wrong when a mighty mass of the best opinion of the time 
confronts one, and in that suspicion rests the germ of cure. Like 
other mortals, the Theosophist is fallible, and his doctrinal posses- 
sions need cleansing and amendment. ‘The genius of his system 
discountenances obstinacy and spurs to self-correction, and the 
motive to propagandism is in the beneficent effects of Theosophy. 
It would pain him to vitiate them by ingredients which may not be 
true and must be disastrous, and he would rather suppress a notion 
than repel a learner. He may distrust his own perceptions, he may 
feel uncertainty and perplexing doubt, he may not reach to harmony 
of all considerations, but at least he has that which is at once a 
check, a stimulus, and a corrective—the spirit of the nineteenth 
century, the spirit of the world at this era of its progress, the spirit 
—the healthful spirit—of the age in which it was his karmic privi- 
lege to be born. 
ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 
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IN approaching the subject of the following pages, I do so 
with diffidence, even with unwillingness, and for this reason. ‘To 
make a suggestion as to a course of action, to hint, however tenta- 
tively, at any scheme for the future, should argue knowledge. ‘To 
one who approaches a problem with no other faculties than those 
of ordinary observation and the methods of one used to dealing 
alone with things physical and with the action of the lower mind, 
the difficulties of making any suggestions at all are very great. 
For one proceeds upon insufficient data, and views men and things 
from without. One perceives but the phenomena of life, and the 
forces behind these phenomena are hidden. "Therefore such a 
person goes clumsily to work with imperfect tools. 

These few thoughts are less suggestions for action than an 
attempt to set forth a need. ‘Twice it has been said to me by persons 
without the limits of the Theosophical Society: ‘Granting that 
Theosophy be true, granting that Theosophists hold the germ of 
Truth, yet this system is not for the people. It is not comprehen- 
sible by the illiterate.” 

If this be so, then there is a flaw in our philosophy, and in 
Divine Wisdom there can surely be no flaw. If we, as a body, have 
no message for the poor, for the ignorant, for the people who are 
engaged in the struggle for daily bread, then we are placed at an 
immense disadvantage in comparison with the exponents of creeds 
which we believe to be less perfect presentations of that ultimate 
Truth which must exist somewhere in the universe. 

What are the needs of ‘the people”? ‘They need food and 
shelter, cleanliness and pure air. But they need more. They need 
leisure, they need time to realize the fact that man is a thinker as 
well as a labourer with his hands. And they need a religious 


system, 
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They need a personal God. No abstract philosophy will do 
them the faintest modicum of good; I speak of the rank and file of 
undeveloped souls, not of those whom Karma has placed in mere 
disadvantageous physical surroundings and whose spiritual life is 
strong. 

Now it appears to me that the present religious system has but 
very little power over the people. It assists the spirit of dense, crass 
materialism that prevails. The vision of the Lord Jesus influences 
the minds of the few; herein we see the value of the personal 
element in the Christian faith. But the illogical limitation of the 
period of “signs and wonders” and of angelic and saintly inter- 
vention to one short period of Jewish history, does great harm. 
The people need to be led to spiritual things by common-sense 
reasoning and practical means. 

The astounding materialism of their thought is proved by 
their attitude in the presence of death. Their spiritual teachers 
instruct them that death is the punishment of sin. Hence they 
regard it as an evil. 

But the poorer classes in London do not, as a rule, fear it. 
They are amazingly callous and careless in the matter. "They have 
no notion whatsoever of the continuance of consciousness or 
thought after death. Their whole view of the question is the 
belief that a few wandering thoughts and a half-followed prayer at 
the last will ‘‘ make it all right.” Their real vital interest lies in the 
coffin and the number of coaches. 

This is surely a crude manifestation of our universal egotism, 
in which the primary consideration is to be the central figure, 
arrogating an importance to which we are not entitled. The 
problem which appears to me to be of paramount importance is 
this—how to combine the prevailing ideas with those which we 
have at heart, in such a manner as to practically touch the lives of 
the people of England. When I make this statement, I mean of 
paramount importance for those who are brought directly in touch 
with these people, and to whom higher work is impossible. 

I will illustrate the inadequacy of the present system and also 
the direction in which I seem to perceive that help might lie, by an 
anecdote. 

Some tine ago, a person who has imbibed in some measure 
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Theosophic teachings was brought into personal relations with a 
woman who is a prey to habits of intemperance. An intimate 
friend of this poor creature was dying of delirium tremens. 

The woman who was following in her footsteps wept over her 
sufferings, and then proceeded to tell the person who was interested 
in Theosophy that the Sister had said a prayer beside the dying 
woman, and that ‘‘ she hoped she’d soon be happy in heaven.” 

‘Do you think,” was the reply, “that she will be happy when 
she gets there ?” 

The woman seemed to be startled, and asked, ‘‘ Why not?” 
On being asked ‘“‘ What has she thought most about here?” she 
reflected, and finally said that she had never known that we should 
go on thinking after death. Some further conversation ensued, 
and she finally asked whether her friend ‘“‘would go on thinking 
about beer?” 

The idea that she might continue to be essentially the same, 
without the means of gratifying her desires, appeared to impress 
rather than terrify her. She asked “‘ whether Jesus would not 
forgive sin?” 

To this the reply was that he would, but that not even the 
Love of God could make the man or the woman think and desire 
other than those things which he or she had been in the habit of 
thinking and desiring. 

The practical result of that conversation is that the woman, 
who is very ignorant, prays to her personal God, Jesus the Christ, 
to help her, and also strives, though feebly, to exercise her own will, 
so that when she arrives in that after-death world, she may not 
desire that which she cannot have. She may fail in this present 
incarnation, but she is trying, and has something faintly akin toa 
ptlrpose in view. 

Having striven to set forth the need, I now tentatively make 
the suggestion. Is it not possible to teach the poor and ignorant 
something of the need of concentrated thought, something of the 
desirability of strength of will? Cannot members of the Society 
take the means that lie to their hands, and working along 
the lines of any movement, sanitary reform, the better housing 
of the poor, the thousand schemes that are doing such splendid 
work amongst us, infuse this element of simple and reasonable 
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teaching in spiritual matters ? Can we not take the New Testament 
story with which the people are familiar, and teach the doctrine 
of Karma from the words ‘‘ As a man soweth, so shall he reap ” ? 
Those words are either ignored, or construed into a threat of 
ghastly, irrational, and devil-governedhell. Can we not, taking, 
and not sweeping away, that personal worship of the Christ which 
helps many so mightily, teach at once a more vital and reasonable 
and more spiritual doctrine ? 

So by slow degrees, if this work were recognized and organized, 
the horizon would broaden and the people would recognize the 
claims of all the world’s Teachers to our reverent love. We cannot 
take from them the familiar words, the familiar faiths, the belief in 
a personal God, but surely we may adapt these beliefs to their 
needs, and to the broader stream of light which we believe ourselves 
to have perceived. 

This is an ignorant appeal. It is avowedly and consciously 
ignorant. It is probably even more ignorant than I realize. ‘The 
fact that the need is so great, the ignorance so colossal, the misery 
and blindness so terrible and heart-wringing, must be the excuse. 


Ivy HOOPER. 
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SUFISM. 
(Concluded from p. 340.) 


BEFORE leaving the subject of the Path, the following rules as 
to the neophyte’s conduct, by Aziz-bin-Mohammed Nafasi, are of 
considerable interest. 

He says (Palmer's Oriental Mysticism, p. 14): 

The only thing that can conduct the traveller safely to the soul 
is the fellowship of the wise: “ Provided he have the capacity—a 
single day, nay, a single hour, in the society of the wise, tends more 
to his improvement than years of self-discipline without it; it is 
however, possible to frequent the society of the wise, without receiv- 
ing any benefit therefrom, but this must proceed either from want 
of capacity or want of will. 

‘“The following rules have been laid down by the Sfifis for the 
conduct of the disciple when in the presence of his teachers. 

“rt, Hear, attend, but speak little. 

“2, Never answer a question not addressed to you, but if asked, 
answer promptly and concisely, never feeling ashamed to say, ‘I 
know not.’ 

‘3. Do not dispute for disputation’s sake. 

“4, Never boast before your elders. 

“5. Never seek the highest place, nor ever accept it if it be 
offered to you. 

“6, Do not be over ceremonious, for this will compel your 
elders to act in the same manner towards you, and give them need- 
less annoyance. 

‘7, Observe in all cases the etiquette appropriate to the time, 
place and persons present. 

“8. In indifferent matters, that is, matters involving no breach 
of duty by their omission or commission, conform to the practice 
and wishes of those with whom you are associating. 
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“9, Do not make a practice of anything which is not either a 
duty or calculated to increase the comfort of your associates ; other- 
wise it will become an idol to you; and it is incumbent on everyone 
to break his idols and renounce his habits.” 

These I think must strike us as, on the whole, good common 
sense rules, which perhaps we should none of us be the worse for 
bearing in mind. ‘he same author makes some interesting remarks 
about Renunciation, and in regard to idolatry, he says : 

‘All men have some idol which they worship; with one it is 
wealth and dignity, with another over much prayer and fasting. If 
aman sit always upon his prayer-carpet his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol. Renunciation should not be of necessaries of life, such as 
food, clothing and dwelling-place-—for without these he would be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this would beget avarice, 
which is the ‘ mother of vice.’” 

That a necessary step towards progress on the inward mystic 
Path is the finding of a Pir or spiritual Director or Instructor is 
repeatedly insisted on, and much stress is laid on the obedience and 
reverence which should be rendered to such an one when found, 
One passage from the AZaszavz (p. 46) runs as follows: 

Do thou seek rest in the shadow of the wise man 
That thou mayest escape thy fierce secret foes ; 
Of all forms of service this is the fittest for thee. 
Having chosen thy Director, be submissive to him. 


A friend is needed ; travel not the road alone, 
Take not thine own way through the desert ; 
Whoso travels this road alone, 

Only does so by aid of the might of holy men. 

All religions are alike worthy of honour, from the Stifi point of 
view, and all their scriptures worthy of reverence and study; but 
the outer form in all cases is a matter of indifference, it is the inner 
spirit which is of importance. 

The following from the AZasnavz (p. 82), bears on this point : 

A voice came from God to Moses, 
Why hast thou sent my servant away ? 


Thou hast come to draw men to union with me 
Not to drive them far from me. 


t t t t t 
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To each person I have allotted peculiar forms. 


What is poison for thee is honey for him, 
What is good in him is bad in thee. 


And again (p. 139): 


In the adorations and benedictions ot righteous men 
The praises of all prophets are kneaded together. 
All their praises are mingled into one stream. 


Because He that is praised is, in fact, only one. 

In this respect all religions are only one religion, 
Because all praises are directed towards God’s light. 
Their various forms and figures are borrowed from it. 
Men never address praises but to One deemed worthy, 
They err only through mistaken opinions of Him. 


With regard to the inner interpretation of the scriptures and of 
their manifold meanings it is said in the AZasnavz (p. 169) : 
Know the words of the Koran are simple, 
But within the outward sense is an inner secret one. 
Beneath that secret meaning a third, 
Whereat the highest wit is dumbfoundered. 
The fourth meaning has been seen by none 
Save God, the Incomparable and All-sufficient. 
Thus they go on, even to seven meanings, one by one. 

It is clearly shown how as the traveller advances along the 
path he gradually acquires knowledge, and with knowledge spiritual 
powers; he advances from opinion to knowledge and from know- 
ledge to certainty (AZasnavz p. 166): 

Sight follows on certainty with no interval, 
Knowledge of certainty becomes the eye of certainty. 

Then the disciple has face to face knowledge. ‘‘I am become 
clear-sighted and see him face to face.” “ Knowledge,” it is said, 
“has two wings, opinion only one wing; when he escapes from 
opinion, and knowledge is seen, the bird gains two wings and 
spreads both of them.” 

Speaking of this “eye of certainty” the Gwlshan-1-raz (p. 44) 
says: 

Reason cannot see the state of the world to come, 
As aman born blind cannot see the things in this world, 
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But in addition to reason man has a certain faculty 
Whereby he perceives hidden mysteries. 

Like fire in flint and steel 

God has placed this faculty in man’s mind and body ; 
When that flint and steel are struck together 

The two worlds are illuminated by the flash! 

From that collision is this mystery made clear ; 

Now you have heard it, go and attend to your Self. 
Your Self is a copy made in the image of God, 

Seek in your Self all you desire to know. 


The whole tendency of the Sift writings is to urge the traveller 
not to rest content depending on reason, hearsay, speculation and 
theory alone, but to press forward and obtain face to face knowledge. 


Ah! look till you see your own real final cause. 


Burn up then, all this body of yours with discernment ; 
Rise to sight, to sight, to sight! (Masnavi, p. 295.) 


Know real science is seeing the fire directly, 
Not mere talk, inferring the fire from the smoke, 
Your scientific proofs are offensive to the wise. 


If there be given proofs, O son, 
Such proofs are the staff of a blind man, 
Which prove only the blindness of the holder. 
All your outcry and pompous claims and bustle 
Only say, ‘‘I cannot see, hold me excused.” (P. 306.) 
To those who demand proof of spiritual verities the A/asnavz 
says (p. 107): 
’ When you say to a thirsty man, ‘“* Come quickly ; 
This is water in the cup, take and drink it ;”’ 
Does the thirsty man say, ‘“ This is a vain pretension ; 
Go, remove yourself from me, O vain pretender, 
Or proceed to give proofs and evidence 
That this is generic water, and concrete water thereof !”’ 
Or when a mother cries to her sucking babe, 
‘““Come, O son, I am thy mother,” 
Does the babe answer, ‘‘ O mother, show a proof 
That I shall find comfort from taking thy milk.” 


Al Garrali (born 1058, died 1111, A.D.) a Stifi mystic, thus writes : 
‘The life of man passes through three degrees. The first or 
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infantile state is that-of pure sensation; the second is that of under- 
standing, and the third that of reason, where the intellect perceives 
the necessary truths; but there is a fourth state beyond these three, 
in which man perceives the hidden things that have been, and that 
will be, and the things that escape both the senses and the reason. 
This state is /reedom.” 

The same writer has much to say about the Heart; he writes: 

“Know, O seeker after the divine mysteries, that the body is the 
kingdom of the Heart, and that there are in the body many forces 
in continuity with the heart. 

‘“Know, O student of wisdom! that the body which is the 
kingdom of the heart, resembles a great city. ‘The hand, the foot, 
the mouth and the other members resemble the people of various 
trades. Desire is a standard bearer; anger is a superintendent of 
the city, the heart is its sovereign and reason is the vizier. ‘The 
sovereign needs the service of all the inhabitants. When the heart 
is free from worldly lusts, from the animosities of society, and from 
distractions by the senses, the vision of God is possible. And this 
course is adopted by the mystics. It is also the path followed by 
the prophets. 

‘““’The heart of man while in the spiritual world knows its Maker 
and Creator; it mingles with the angels and knows for what ser- 
vice it was created. 

‘“’T’o whomsoever this revelation has been vouchsafed, if it directs 
him to reform the world, to invite the nations to return to God, and 
to a peculiar way of life, that person is called a prophet, and his way 
of life is called a Zaw ; and that influence which proceeds from him 
which transcends what is ordinary, is called a mzracle. If he has not 
been appointed to invite nations, but worships in accordance with the 
law of another, he is called a Sazz¢, and that which proceeds from 
him, which transcends what is ordinary, is called a manzfestation of 
erace. 

“The knowledge of God, which is the occasion of the revelation 
of truth, cannot be acquired without self-denial and effort. Unless 
a man has reached perfection and the rank of a Superior, nothing 
will be revealed to him, except in cases of special divine grace and 
merciful providence, and this occurs very rarely.” 

The last quotation I will make is from the writings of one 
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of the most widely known of all the poets of the Sfifi school 
both in Persia and elsewhere, one to whom I have not hitherto 
referred. I allude to Hafiz of Shiraz, whose writings date from the 
fourteenth century. It is a quotation which, I think, may fitly 
close the short series of extracts which I have made, expressing, as 
it seems to do, the underlying motive of all Safi writings which 
treat of the Traveller and the Way. 

“QO thou who art devoid of knowledge, study till thou art a 
master of knowledge; so long as thou art not a wayfarer, how 
should’st thou be able to point out the way ? 

“Tn the school of truth, in the presence of the Masters of love, 
work unceasingly, my son, that thou mayest one day become a 
Master. 

‘Sleep and excess have held thee back from the exultation of 
love; would’st thou attain love, thou must deny thyself food and 
slumber. 

“When the light of the love of God shall descend on thy 
heart and soul, then thou wilt become more glorious than is the 
sun in the sky. 

““Wash thyself clean from the dross of the body, that thou 
may’st find the alchemy of love and be transformed into gold. 

“From head to foot the light of God will enfold thee, when, 
like the bodiless, thou shalt be borne along the path of the 
glorified. 

“Plunge for one moment into the sea of God, and think not 
that the waters of the seven seas will wet a single feather. 

“Tf the countenance of God be the object of thy gaze, no 
doubt can remain that thou art among those of clear vision. 

“Though the basis of thy existence shall be upheaved, have 
no thought in thy heart that thou art thyself made a ruin. 

“But if, Hafiz, there be in thy mind a wish for wisdom, thou 
wilt have to become as dust at the door of those endowed with 
understanding.” 

And herewith my quotations from the writings of these mystics 
of the Mohammedan faith must come to an end. ‘The ideas I have 
attempted to illustrate from those writings are very few, and I have 
only been able to outline even these few. I have endeavoured to 
let the quotations as far as possible speak for themselves, and have 
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refrained from much comment, as each must find his own inter- 
pretation when dealing with writings so full of symbol and allegory 
as these. In the writings of the Sffi school there is hardly a topic 
connected with the inner life which is not treated, there is hardly a 
problem of existence about which we shall not be able to glean 
something, and upon which occasionally we may not gain fresh 
light. To anyone, therefore, who is prepared to approach the study 
of the writings of these Mohammedan mystics in a sympathetic 
spirit, I think I may safely promise that they will find at least some 
enlightenment and much beauty. 

Ere I conclude there is one word more I would say on that 
aspect of the Siifi teachings which above all others strikes me as 
being the most remarkable—a quality which from first to last seems 
to be the very keynote of the school. This is the atmosphere of 
love and joy with which, if I may thus express it, their writings, 
from first to last, seem to be saturated, an atmosphere which can 
hardly escape remark in studying Stifism. With these mystics it 
seems that love is the beginning, the middle, and the completion 
of the traveller’s journey. As we watch him he moves along his 
way towards the goal, not peering anxiously from side to side for 
dangers and difficulties which may meet him by the way; oblivious 
alike to the stones which may possibly cut his feet, of the thorns 
which perchance may pierce his flesh, he goes forward, his head 
erect, as a lover goes to meet his beloved, and as he goes he sings 
for very joy of heart. 

In these writings we find but scant allusion to the trials of the 
Path, but much is spoken of the joys. As one reads on, the irre- 
sistible energy of this power of love seems to be borne in upon 
one; this power of love which is named devotion, and. which in 
the Hindu scriptures is spoken of as burning up all impurities, and 
as transfiguring and transmuting the whole nature. One seems, at 
least in some measure, to realize how it is that all things are indeed 
possible for one clothed in the might of such devotion, and how 
before such an one all enemies must yield. Thus the Path becomes 
a very path of rejoicing to the pilgrim, for he is strong with the 
strength of the “ perfect love that casteth out fear.” 

Oo: CUEFE. 
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FROM SOME CHINESE ALCHEMISTS. 


~ [THE following extracts were made by H. P. Blavatsky, appa- 
rently as illustrative quotations intended to be used in some of her 
work. They are so interesting that we print them from her note- 


book.—EDs. | 
THE SECRET OF IMMORTALITY. 


The body is the dwelling-place of life; the spirits are the 
essence of life, and the soul is the master of life. When the spirits 
are exhausted the body becomes sick, when the soul is in repose the 
spirits keep their place; and when the spirits are concentrated the 
soul becomes indestructible. Those who seek the elixir must 
imitate the Zzzg Tang (the active and passive principles in nature), 
and learn the harmony of numbers. They must govern the soul and 
unite their spirit. If the soul isa chariot the spirit are its horses. 
When the soul and spirit are properly yoked together you are im- 
mortal. 

kao Shang Tze. 


THE POWER OF MIRACLES. 


The clouds are a dragon, the wind a tiger. Mind is the mother 
and matter the child. When the mother summons the child, will 
it dare to disobey? ‘Those who would expel the spirits of evil must 
(by the force of their mind) summon the spirits of the five elements, 
those who would conquer serpents must obtain the influences of the 
five planets. By this means the Zzmg and Zang, the dual forces of 
nature, may be controlled, winds and clouds collected, mountains 
and hills torn up by the roots, and rivers and seas made to spring 
up out of the ground. Still the external manifestation of this 
power is not so good as the consciousness of its possession 
within. 

The Adept is superior to hunger, cold, sickness. He inhales 
the fine essence of matter; how can he be hungry? He is warmed 
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by the fire of his own’ soul; how can he be cold? His five vitals 
are fed on the essence of the five elements; how can he be sick ? 
Tun-Tsze. 
PATIENCE ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


Would you seek the golden Tau, the elixir? It is not easy to 
obtain. The three powers, sun, moon, stars, seven times repeat 
their footsteps, and the four seasons nine times complete their 
circuit. Tau must wash it white and burn it red; when one 
draught will give you 10,000 ages and you will be wafted beyond 
the sphere of sublunary things. 

Lu-Zien. 
THE NECESSITY OF A LIVING THACHER. 

Every one seeks long life, but the secret is not easy to 
find. If you covet the precious things of Heaven you must reject 
the treasures of the earth. You must kindle the fire that springs 
from the water and evolve the 7zzg contained within the Zang.* 

One word from a wise master and you possess a draught of the 
golden water. 

Lu-Z1en. 
THE CHIEF HLEMENTS IN ALCHEMY. 

All things originate from the earth. If you can, get at the 
radical principle. The spirit of the green dragon is mercury, and 
the water of the white tiger is lead. The knowing ones will bring 
mother and child together, when earth will become heaven and you 
will be extricated from the power of mother. 

[The tiger and dragon are synonyms for 77mg Zang; their use 
in this sense is comparatively ancient, as we may gather from the 
title of a book still extant, by the historian Pan Ru of the first 
century of our era. | 

Lu-Zten. 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE, SELF-CULTURE NECESSARY TO 
OBTAIN IT. 


I must diligently plant my own field. There is within ita 
spiritual germ that may live a thousand years. Its flower is like 


* Ting Tang are the dual forces which contain the elements of nature. 
Though generally referred to in the sexual systems their chief symbols are the sun 
and moon, and the original signification of the terms is light and darkness 
—manifestly occult. 
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yellow gold, its bud is not large, but the seeds are round 
(globules of mercury) and like to a spotless gem. Its growth 
depends on the soil of the central palace (the heart), but its irriga- 
tion must proceed from a higher fountain (the reason). After nine 
years of cultivation, root and branch may be transplanted to the 


heaven of the greater genii. 
Lu-Zen. 


AN ALCHEMIST. 


A biographer of Lu Tsu, speaking of the labours of his great 
master, Says: 

Among the eight stones he made most use of cinnabar, 
because from that he extracted mercury ; and among the five metals 
he made most use of lead, because from that he obtained silver. 
The fire of the heart (blood) is red as cinnabar, and the water of the 
kidney (wine) is dark as lead. To these must be added the sulphur, 
that the compound may be efficacious. Lead is the mother of silver, 
mercury the child of cinnabar. Lead represents the influences of 
the kidneys, mercury that of the heart. 


THE ELIXIR. 


However long this mortal life, its events are all uncertain. He 
who but yesterday rode his horse so grandly, to-day is a corpse ina 
coffin. Huis wife and his wealth are his no longer. His sins must 
take their course, and self-deception will do no good. If you do 
not seek the great remedy how will you find it! If you find out the 
method and do not prepare it, how unwise youare. . . . Ifthe 
virtuous follow a false doctrine they reclaim it, but if the vicious 
follow a true doctrine they pervert it; so it is with the golden elixir. 
A deviation of an inch leads to the error of a mile. If I succeed 
then my fate is in my own hands and my body may last as long as 
the heavens. But the vulgar pervert this doctrine to the gratifica- 
tion of low desires (such as those for wealth and pleasure). 


OUTLINE OF THE PROCESS. 


In the gold furnace you must separate the mercury from the 
cinnabar, and in the germinating bath you must precipitate the 
silver from the water. To wield the fires of this divine work is 
not the task of a day. But out of the midst of the pool suddenly 
the sun rises. 
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THE REASON FOR OBSCURE AND FIGURATIVE PHRASKOLOGY. 


The holy sage was afraid of betraying the secrets of heaven. 
He accordingly sets forth the true 77g and Zang under the image 
of the white tiger and the green dragon, and the harmony of the two 
chords he represents under the symbols of the true lead and the true 
mercury. 


NATURE OF THE INWARD HARMONY. 


The two things to be united are wzsk and mer, the “me” and 
“not me.” When these combine, the passions are in harmony with 
nature aud the elements are complete. 

From the //a-chen-pien. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE THE BEST ELIXIR. 


Among the arts of the alchemists is that of preparing an elixir 
which may be used as a substitute for food. This is certainly 
true, yet the ability to enjoy abundance or endure hunger comes 
not from the elixir, but from the fixed purpose of him who uses it. 
When a man has arrived at such a stage of progress that to have 
and not to have are the same, when life and death are one, when 
feeling is in harmony with nature, and the inner and the outer 
worlds united, then he can escape the thraldom of matter, and leave 
stn, moon and stars behind his back. To him it will then be of no 
consequence whether he eat a hundred times a day or only once in 


a hundred days. 
Tun- TI s2é. 
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THE UNITY UNDERLYING ALL RELIGIONS. 


RicH? thought is necessary to right conduct, right understand- 
ing to right living, and the Divine Wisdom—whether called by its 
ancient Sanskrit name of Brahma Vidy4, or its modern Greek name 
of Theosophia, Theosophy—comes to the world as at once an 
adequate philosophy and an all-embracing religion and ethic. It 
was once said of the Christian Scriptures by a devotee that they 
contained shallows in which a child could wade and depths in 
which a giant must swim. A similar statement might be made of 
Theosophy, for some of its teachings are so simple and so practical 
that any person of average intelligence can understand and follow 
them, while others are so lofty, so profound, that the ablest strains 
his intellect to contain them and sinks exhausted in the effort. 

It is admitted on all hands that a survey of the great religions 
of the world shows that they hold in common many religious, 
ethical and philosophical ideas. But while the fact is universally 
granted, the explanation of the fact isa matter of dispute. Some 
allege that religions have grown up on the soil of human ignorance 
tilled by imagination, and have been gradually elaborated from 
crude forms of animisim and fetichism; their likenesses are referred 
to universal natural phenomena imperfectly observed and fancifully 
explained, solar and star worship being the universal key for one 
school, phallic worship the equally universal key for another ; fear, 
desire, ignorance and wonder led the savage to personify the powers 
of nature, and priests played upon his terrors and his hopes, his 
misty fancies and his bewildered questionings; myths became 
scriptures and symbols facts, and as their basis was universal the 
likeness of the products was inevitable. Thus speak the doctors of 
“Comparative Mythology,” and plain people are silenced but not 
convinced under the rain of proofs; they cannot deny the likenesses, 
but they dimly feel: Are all man’s dearest hopes and loftiest imagin- 
ings really nothing more than the outcome of savage fancies and of 
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groping ignorance; have the great leaders of the race, the martyrs 
and heroes of humanity, lived, wrought, suffered, and died deluded 
by mere personifications of astronomical facts and by the draped 
obscenities of barbarians ? 

The second explanation of the common property in the 
religions of the world asserts the existence of an original teaching 
in the custody of a Brotherhood of great spiritual Teachers, who— 
themselves the outcome of past cycles of evolution—acted as the 
instructors and guides of the child-humanity of our planet, 
imparting to its races and nations in turn the fundamental truths of 
religion in the form most adapted to the idiosyncrasies of the 
recipients. According to this view, the Founders of the great 
religions are members of the one Brotherhood, and were aided in 
their mission by many other members, lower in degree than 
themselves, initiates and disciples of various grades, eminent in 
spiritual insight, in philosophic knowledge, or in purity of ethical 
wisdom. These guided the infant nations, gave them their polity, 
enacted their laws, ruled them as kings, taught them as philoso- 
phers, guided them as priests; all the nations of antiquity looked 
back to such mighty men, demi-gods and heroes, and they left their 
traces in literature, in architecture, in legislation. 

That such men lived it seems difficult to deny in the face of 
* universal tradition, of still existing scriptures, and of prehistoric 
remains for the most part now in ruins, to say nothing of other 
testimony which the ignorant would reject. The sacred books of 
the East are the best evidence for the greatness of their authors, for 
who in later days or in modern times can even approach the 
spiritual sublimity of their religious thought, the intellectual] 
splendour of their philosophy, the breadth and purity of their 
ethic? And when we find that these books contain teachings about 
God, man, and the universe identical in substance under much 
variety of outer appearance, it does not seem unreasonable to refer 
them to a central primary body of doctrine; to that we give the 
name of the Divine Wisdom—in its Greek form: THEOSOPHY. 

As the origin and basis of all religions, it cannot be the 
antagonist of any; it is indeed their purifier, revealing the valuable 
inner meaning of much that has become mischievous in its external 
presentation by the perverseness of ignorance and the accretions of 
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superstition, but it recognizes and defends itself in each and seeks 
in each to unveil its hidden wisdom. No man in becoming a 
Theosophist need cease to be a Christian, a Buddhist, a Hindu; he 
will acquire a deeper insight into his own faith, a firmer hold on its 
spiritual truths, a broader understanding of its sacred teachings. 
As Theosophy of old gave birth to religions so in modern times 
does it justify and defend them. It is the rock whence all of them 
were hewn, the hole of the pit whence all were digged. 

The truth of this statement becomes more and more apparent 
as we study the various world-scriptures, and but a few selections 
from the wealth of material available will be sufficient to establish 
the fact and to guide the student in his search for further verifica- 
tion. She main spiritual verities of religion may be summarized as : 

i. One eternal infinite incognizable real Existence. 

ii. From That the manifested God, unfolding from unity to 
duality, from duality to trinity. 

iii. From the manifested Trinity many spiritual Intelligences, 
guiding the kosmic order. 

iv. Man a reflexion of the manifested God and therefore a 
trinity fundamentally, his inner and real Self being eternal, one 
with the Self of the universe. 

v. His evolution by repeated incarnations, into which he is 
drawn by desire, and from which he is set free by knowledge and 
sacrifice, becoming divine in potency as he had ever been divine in 
latency. . 

China, with its now fossilized civilization, was peopled in old 
days by the Turanians, the fourth sub-division of the great Fourth 
Race, the race which inhabited the lost continent of Atlantis and 
spread its off-shoots over the world. The Mongolians, the last sub- 
division of that same race, later re-inforced its population, so that 
we have in China traditions from ancient days, preceding the 
settlement of the Fifth, or Aryan, race in India. In the Khing 
Kang King, or Classic of Purtty, we have a fragment of an ancient 
scripture of singular beauty, breathing out the spirit of restful- 
ness and peace so characteristic of the “original teaching.” Mr. 
Legge says in the introductory note to his translation* that the 
treatise: 

* The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xl, 
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Is attributed to Ko Yiian (or Hsiian), a Taoist of the Wa dynasty (a.p. 222- 
227), who is fabled to have attained to the state of an Immortal, and is generally 
so denominated. He is represented as a worker of miracles: as addicted to 
intemperance, and very eccentric in his ways. When shipwrecked on one occa- 
sion, he emerged from beneath the water with his clothes unwet, and walked 
freely on its surface. Finally he ascended to the sky in bright day. All these 
accounts may safely be put down as the figments of a later time. 


Such stories are repeatedly told of Initiates of various degrees 


) 


and are by no means necessarily “figments,’ but we are more 


interested in Ko Yiian’s own account of the book: 

When I obtained the true Tao, I had recited this King [book] ten thousand 
times. It is what the Spirits of heaven practise and had not been communicated 
to scholars of this lower world. I got it from the Divine Ruler of the Eastern 
Hwa; he received it from the Divine Ruler of the Golden Gate; he received it 
from the Royal-mother of the West. 

Now the “ Divine Ruler of the Golden Gate” was the title held 
by the Initiate who ruled the Toltec empire in Atlantis, and its 
use suggests that the Classzc of Purity was brought thence to China 
when the Turanians separated off from the Toltecs. The idea is 
strengthened by the contents of the brief treatise, which deals with 
To, literally ‘‘the Way ”—the name by which the One Reality is 
indicated in the ancient Turanian and Mongolian religion. We 
eete! 


The Great Tao has no bodily form, but It produced and nourishes heaven 
and earth. The Great Tao has no passions, but It causes the sun and moon to 
revolve as they do. The Great Tao has no name, but It effects the growth and 


maintenance of all things (i. 1). 


This is the manifested God as unity, but duality supervenes : 


Now the TAo (shows itself in two forms), the Pure and the Turbid, and has 
(the two conditions of) Motion and Rest. Heaven is pure and earth is turbid ; 
heaven moves and the earth is at rest. The masculine is pure and the feminine 
is turbid; the masculine moves and the feminine is still. The radical (Purity) 
descended, and the (turbid) issue flowed abroad and thus all things were pro- 
ducedi@y 2): 

This passage is particularly interesting from the allusion to 
the active and receptive sides of nature, the distinction between 
Spirit the generator and Matter, the noutisher, so familiar in later 


writings. 
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In the 7éo Teh King the teaching as to the Unmanifested and 
the Manifested comes out very plainly: 


The TAo that can be trodden is not the enduring and unchanging Tao. The 
name that can be named is not the enduring and unchanging name. Having no 
name, it is the Originator of heaven and earth; having a name it is Mother of all 
things. . . . Under these two aspects it is really the same; but as develop- 
ment takes place it receives the different names. Together we call them the 


Mystery (i. I, 2, 4). 


Students of the Kabalah will be reminded of one of the Divine 
Naines, ‘‘the Concealed Mystery.” Again: 

There was something undefined and complete, coming into existence before 
heaven and earth. How still it was and formless, standing alone and undergoing 
no change, reaching everywhere and in no danger (of being exhausted). It may 
be regarded as the Mother of all things. I do not know its name, and I give it 
the designation of the Tao. Making an effort to give it a name I callit the Great. 
Great, it passes on (in constant flow). Passing on it becomes remote. Having 
become remote it returns (xxv. 1-3). 


Very interesting is it to see here the idea of the forthgoing and 
the returning of the One Life, so familiar to us in Hindu literature. 
Familiar also seems the verse: 

All things under heaven sprang from It as existent (and named); that exis- 
tence sprang from It as non-existent (and not named) (xl. 2). 

That a universe might become, the Unmanifest must give forth 
the One from whom duality and trinity proceed : 

The Tao produced One; One produced Two; Two produced Three; Three 
produced all things, All things leave behind them the Obscurity (out of which 


they have come), and go forward to embrace the Brightness (into which they 
have emerged), while they are harmonised by the Breath of Vacancy (xlii. 1). 


‘Breath of Space” would be a happier translation. Since all 
is produced from It, It exists in all: 

All-pervading is the great TAo. It may be found on the left-hand and on 
the right. . . It clothes all things as with a garment, and makes no assump- 
tion of being their lord ;—It may be named in ‘the smallest things. All things 
return (to their root and disappear), and do not know that it is It which presides 
over their doing so ;—It may be named in the greatest things (xxxiv. 1, 2). 


Kwang-ze (fourth century B.c.) in his presentation of the 
ancient teachings, refers to the spiritual Intelligences coming from 


the Tao; 
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It has Its root and ground (of existence) in Itself. Before there were heaven 
and earth, from of old, there It was, securely existing. From It came the mys- 
terious existence of spirits, from It the mysterious existence of God (Bk. vi., Pt. 
Tre Ca Vile 7) 


A number of the names of these Intelligences follow, but such 
beings are so well known to play a great part in the Chinese religions 
that we need not multiply quotations about them. 

Man is regarded as a trinity, Taoism, says Mr. Legge, recog- 
nizing in him the spirit, the mind and the body. This division 
comes out clearly in the Classic of Purtty, in the teaching that man 
must get rid of desire to reach union with the One: 


Now the spirit of man loves purity, but his mind disturbs it. The mind of 
man loves stillness, but his desires draw it away. If he could always send his 
desires away, his mind would of itself become still. Let his mind be made clean, 
and his spirit of itself becomes pure. . . . The reason why menare not able 
to attain to this is because their minds have not been cleansed, and their desires 
have not been sent away. If one is able to send the desires away, when he then 
looks in at his mind it is no longer his; when he looks out at his body it is no 
longer his; and when he looks farther off at external things, they are things which 


he has nothing to do with (i. 3, 4). 


Then, after giving the stages of indrawing to ‘“‘ the condition of 
perfect stillness,” it is asked: 

In that condition of rest independently of place, how can any desire arise ? 
And when no desire any longer arises, there is the true stillness and rest. That 
true (stillness) becomes (a) constant quality, and responds to external things (with- 
out error); yea, that true and constant quality holds possession of the nature. 
In such constant response and constant stillness there is the constant purity and 
rest. He who has this absolute purity enters gradually into the (inspiration of) 


the True TAo (1. 5). 


The supplied words “inspiration of” rather cloud than elucidate 
the meaning, for entering into the Tao is congruous with the whole 


idea and with other scriptures. 
On putting away of desire is laid much stress in Taoism; a 


commentator on the Classic of Purity remarks that understanding 
the T'ao depends on absolute purity, and 


The acquiring this Absolute Purity depends entirely on the Putting away of 
Desire, which is the urgent practical lesson of the Treatise. 
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The Zao Teh King says: 
Always without desire we must be found, 
If its deep mystery we would sound ; 
But if desire always within us be, 
Its outer fringe is all that we shall see (i. 3). 

Reincarnation does not seem to be so distinctly taught as might 
have been expected, although passages are found that imply that 
the main idea was taken for granted and that the entity was con- 
sidered as ranging through animal as well as human births. Thus 
we have from Kwang-ze the quaint and wise story of a dying man, 
to whom his friend said : 

‘Great indeed is the Creator! What will He now make you to become ? 
Where will He take you to? Will He make you the liver of a rat or the arm of 
an insect?” Sze-ldi replied, ‘‘ Wherever a parent tells a son to go, east, west, 
south, or north, he simply follows the command. . . . Here now is a great 
founder, casting his metal. If the metal were to leap up (in the pot) and say, 
‘T must be made into a (sword like the) Moysh,’ the great founder would be sure 
to regard it as uncanny. So, again, when a form is being fashioned in the mould 
of the womb, if it were to say, ‘I must become a man, I must become a man,’ the 
Creator would be sure to regard it as uncanny. When we once understand that 
heaven and earth are a great melting-pot, and the Creator a great founder, where 
can we have to go to that shall not be right forus? We are born asfrom a quiet 
sleep, and we die to a calm awaking ” (Bk. vi., Pt. i., Sec. vi.). 

Turning to the Fifth, the Aryan, race we have the same teach- 
ings embodied in the oldest and greatest Aryan religion—the Hindu. 
The eternal Existence is proclaimed in the Chhdndogyapantshad as 
‘One only, without a second,” and it is written: 


It willed, I shall multiply and be born (vi. ii. 1, 3). 


The Supreme Locos, Brahman, is threefold—Being, Conscious- 
ness, Bliss, and it is said: 

From This arise life, mind and all the senses, ether, air, fire, water, earth the 
support of all (Mundakopanishad, ii. 3). 

No grander descriptions of Deity can be found anywhere than 
in the Hindu Scriptures, but they are becoming so familiar that 
brief quotation will suffice. Let the following serve as specimens of 
the wealth of gems: 

Manifest, near, moving in the secret place, the great abode, wherein rests all 


that moves, breathes and shuts the eyes. Know That as to be worshipped, being 
and non-being, the best, beyond the knowledge of all creatures. Luminous, 
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subtler than the subtle, in which the worlds and their denizens are infixed. That 


this imperishable Brahman; That also life and voice and mind. . . . In the 
golden highest sheath is spotless partless Brahman; That the pure Light of 
lights, known by the knowers of the Self. . . . That deathless Brahman is 


before, Brahman behind, Brahman to the right and to the left, below, above, 
pervading ; this Brahman truly is the all. This the best (Mundakopanishad, 11. ii. 
Tse2enQ yall). 

Beyond the universe, Brahman, the supreme, the great, hidden in all beings 
according to their bodies, the one Breath of the whole universe, the Lord, whom 
knowing (men) become immortal. I know that mighty Spirit, the shining sun 
beyond the darkness. . . . I know Him the unfading, the ancient, the Soul 
of all, omnipresent by His nature, whom the Brahman-knowers call unborn, whom 
they call eternal (Shvetdshvataropanishad, iii. 7, 8, 21). 

When there is no darkness, no day nor night, no being nor non-being (there 
is) Shiva even alone; That the indestructible, That is to be worshipped by Savitri, 
from That came forth the ancient wisdom. Not above, nor below, nor in the 
midst, can He be comprehended. Nor is there any similitude for Him whose 
name is infinite glory. Not with the sight is established His form, none may by 
the eye behold Him; they who know Him by the heart and by the mind, dwell- 
ing in the heart, become immortal (ibid., iv. 18-20). 


That man in his inner Self is one with the Self of the universe 
—“‘Tam That ’—is an idea that so thoroughly pervades all Hindu 
thought that man is often referred to as the ‘‘ divine town of Brah- 
man” (A/undakopanishad, Il. ii. 7), the “town of nine gates” 
(Shuetashvataropanishad, iii. 14), God dwelling in the cavity of the 
heart (zdzd., i1.). 

In one manner is to be seen (the Being) which cannot be proved, which is 
eternal, without spot, higher than the ether, unborn, the great eternal Soul... . 
This great unborn Soul is the same which abides as the intelligent (soul) in all 
living creatures, the same which abides as ether in the heart ; * in him it sleeps; 
itis the Subduer of all, the Ruler of all, the sovereign Lord of all; it does not 
become greater by good works nor less by evil work. It is the Ruler of all, the 
sovereign Lord of all beings, the Preserver of all beings, the Bridge, the Upholder 
of the worlds so that they fall not to ruin (Brihaddranyakopanishad, IV. iv. 20, 22, 
epic by Dry), Koen)! 

When God is regarded as the evolver of the universe, the three- 
fold character comes out very clearly as Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma; 
or again as Vishnu sleeping under the waters, the Lotus springing 
from Him, and in the Lotus Brahma. Man is likewise threefold, 


* The “ether in the heart’ is a mystical phrase, used to indicate the One, who 
dwells therein, 
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and in the Méndukyopanishad the Self is described as conditioned 
by the body, the subtle body, and the mental body, and then rising 
out of all into the One “without duality.” From the Trimfirti 
(Trinity) come many Gods, connected with the administration of 
the universe, as to whom it is said in the Br¢haddranyakopantshad : 

Adore Him, ye Gods, after whom the year by rolling days is completed, the 
Light of lights, as the immortal Life (IV. iv. 16). 

It is hardly necessary to even mention the presence in Hinduism 
of the teaching of reincarnation, since its whole philosophy of life 
turns on this pilgrimage of the soul through many births and 
deaths, and not a book could be taken up in which this truth is not 
taken for granted. By desires man is bound to this wheel of 
change, and therefore by knowledge, devotion, and the destruction 
of desires, man must set himself free. When the soul knows God itis 
liberated (Shvetish., i. 8). The intellect purified by knowledge 
beholds Him (W/und., III. i. 8). Knowledge joined to devotion 
finds the abode of Brahman (zdzd., III. 11. 4). Whoever knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman (zézd., III. 11. 9). When desires cease 
the mortal becomes immortal and obtains Brahman (/a¢hop., v1. 14). 

Buddhism, as it exists in its northern form, is quite at one with 
the more ancient faiths, but in the southern form it seems to have 
let slip the idea of the Logic Trinity as of the One Existence from 
which They come forth. The Locos in His triple manifestation is: 
the First Locos Amitabha, the Boundless Light; the Second, 
Avalokiteshvara or Padmapani (Chenresi); the Third, Mandjusri 
—the representative of creative wisdom, corresponding to 
Brahma” (Hitel’s Sanskrit Chinese Drctionary, sub voce). Chinese 
Buddhism apparently does not accept the idea of a primordial 
Existence, beyond the Locos, but Nepaulese Buddhism postulates 
Adi-Buddha, from which Amitabha arises. PadmapAni is said by 
Hitel to be the representative of compassionate Providence and to 
correspond partly with Shiva, but as the aspect of the Buddhist 
Trinity that sends forth incarnations He appears rather to represent 
the same idea as Vishnu, to whom He is further allied by bearing 
the Lotus (fire and water, or spirit and matter as the primary con- 
stituents of the universe). Reincarnation and Karma are so much 
the fundamentals of Buddhism that it is hardly worth while to 
insist on them save to note the way of liberation ; 
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Those beings who walk in the way of the law that has been well taught, 
reach the other shore of the great sea of birth and death, that is difficult to cross 
(Uddnavarga, xxix. 37). 


Desire binds man, and must be gotten rid of: 


It is hard for one who is held by the fetters of desire to free himself of them, 
says the Blessed One. The steadfast, who care not for the happiness of desires, 
cast them offand do soon depart (to Nirvana). . . . Mankind has no lasting 
desires: they are impermanent in them who experience them; free yourselves 
then from what cannot last, and abide not in the sojourn of death (ibid., ii. 
6, 8). 

He who has destroyed desires for (worldly) goods, sinfulness, the bonds of 
the eye of the flesh, who has torn up desire by the very root, he, I declare, is a 
Brahmana (ibid., xxxiil. 68). 


And a Brahmana is a man “having his last body” (zézd., xxxiii. 
41), and is defined as one 


Who, knowing his former abodes (existences), perceives heaven and hell, the 
Muni who has found the way to put an end to birth (ibid., xxxiii. 55). 


In the exoteric Hebrew Scriptures, the idea of a Trinity does 
not come out strongly, though duality is apparent, and the God 
spoken of is obviously the Locos, not the One Unmanifest : 


I am the Lord and there is none else. I form the light and create darkness; 
I make peace and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth all these things 
(iswexivila7)\s 


Philo, however, has the doctrine of the Locos very clearly, and 
it is found in the Fourth Gospel : 


In the beginning was the Word (Logos) and the Word was with God and 
the Word was God. . . . All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made (St. John, i. 1, 3). 


In the Kabalah the doctrine of the One Existence, the 
Three, the Seven, and then the many, is plainly taught: 


The Ancient of the Ancients, the Unknown of the Unknown, has a form yet 
also has not any form. It has a form through which the universe is maintained. 
It also has not any form as It cannot be comprehended. When It first took this 
form [Kether, the Crown, the First Logos| It permitted to proceed from It nine 
brilliant Lights [Wisdom and the Voice, forming the Triad, and then the seven 
lower Sephiroth] . . . Itis the Ancient of the Ancients, the Mystery of the 
Mysteries, the Unknown of the Unknown. Ithas a form which appertains to It, 
since It appears (through it) to us, as the Ancient Man above all, as the Ancient 
of the Ancients, and as that which there is the Most Unknown among the 

Unknown. But under that form by which It makes Itself known, It however 
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still remains the Unknown. (Isaac Myer’s Qabbalah, from the Zohar, pp. 274, 
75°) 

Myer points out that the “form” is “not ‘the Ancient of ALL 
the Ancients,’ who is the Ain Soph.” 

Again: 

Three Lights are in the Holy Upper which unite as One; and they are the 
basis of the Thorah, and this opens the door to all . . . Come see! the 
mystery of the word. These are three degrees and each exists by itself, and yet 
all are One and are knotted in One, nor are they separated one from another. 

Three come out from One, One exists in Three, it is the force between 
Two, Two nourish One, One nourishes many sides, thus All is One (cbid., pp. 373, 
375s 379). 

Needless to say that the Hebrews held the doctrine of many 
Gods—“ Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the Gods ?” (2x. 
xv. li.)—and of multitudes of subordinate ministrants, the ‘‘ Sons 
of God,” the ‘‘ Angels ofthe Lord,” the ‘Ten Angelic Hosts.” 

Of the commencement of the universe the Zohar teaches : 

In the beginning was the Will of the King, prior to any existence which 
came into being, through emanation from this Will. It sketched and engraved 
the forms of all things that were to be manifested from concealment into view, 
in the supreme and dazzling light of the Quadrant [the sacred Tetractys] (Myer’s 
Qabbalah, pp. 194, 195). 

Nothing can exist in which the Deity is not immanent, and 
with regard to Reincarnation it is taught that the Soul is present in 
the divine Idea ere coming to earth; if the Soul remained quite 
pure during its trial it escaped rebirth, but this seems to have been 
only a theoretical possibility, as it is said: 

All souls are subject to revolution (metempsychosis, a’leen b’gilgoolah) but 
men do not know the ways of the Holy One; blessed be It! they are ignorant of 


the way they have been judged in all time, and before they came into this world 
and when they have quitted it (ibid., p. 198). 


Traces of this belief occur both in the Hebrew and Christian 
exoteric scriptures, as in the belief that Elijah would return, and 
later that he had returned in John the Baptist. 

Turning to glance at Egypt we find there from hoariest 
antiquity its famous Trinity, Ra, Osiris-Isis as the dual Second 


Locos, and Horus. The great hymn to Amun-Ra will be 
remembered : 
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The Gods bow before Thy Majesty by exalting the Souls of That which 
produceth them . . . and say to Thee: Peace to all emanations from the 
unconscious Father of the conscious Fathers of the Gods . . . Thou Pro- 
ducer of beings, we adore the Souls which emanate from Thee. Thou begettest 
us, O Thou Unknown, and we greet Thee in worshipping each God-Soul which 
descendeth from Thee and liveth in us (quoted in Secret Doctrine, iii. p. 486). 

The “conscious Fathers of the Gods” are the Loco, the “ un- 
conscious Father” is the One Existence, unconscious not as being 
less but as being infinitely more than what we call consciousness, a 
limited thing. 

In the fragments of the Bovk of the Dead we can study the con- 
ceptions of the reincarnating of the human soul, of its pilgrimage 
towards and its ultimate union with the Locos. The famous 
papyrus of “the scribe Ani, triumphant in peace,” is full of touches 
that remind the reader of the scriptures of other faiths; his journey 
through the underworld, his expectation of re-entering his body (the 
form taken by reincarnation among the Egyptians), his identifica- 
tion with the Locos: 

Saith Osiris Ani: I am the great One, son of the great One; I am Fire, the 
son of Fire . . . I have knit together my bones, I have made myself whole 
and sound; I have become young once more; I am Osiris, the Lord of eternity 
(xliii. 1, 4). 

In Pierret’s recension of the Book of the Dead we find the 
striking passage : 

I am the being of mysterious names who prepares for himself dwellings for 
millions of years (p. 22). Heart, that comest to me from my mother, my heart 


necessary to my existence on earth. . . . Heart, that comest to me from my 
mother, heart that is necessary to me for my transformation (pp. 113, 114). 
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ANIMAL REINCARNATION. 


THR article on this subject in the May number of LUCIFER 
raises a number of points of considerable interest, and calls not only 
for serious attention on the part of all close students of Theosophy, 
but first and foremost for a fuller and clearer statement of the con- 
ceptions upon the subject which have gradually been forming 
themselves around the few fragments of information hitherto 
accessible in print. Hence the first part of this article will be 
devoted to as clear an exposition as may be of what I believe to 
be the views generally prevalent among those students who have 
given special attention to the matter. It must be premised, how- 
ever, that I write in no sense as their mouthpiece, nor in any way as 
speaking with authority; but simply as one who has often conversed 
upon this question of animal evolution with those amongst us best 
able to get at the facts of the matter; and therefore I may possibly 
be able to put into written form an outline of what is at present 
floating, uncrystallized thought, in a shape that will be of interest 
to the readers of LucIFER. In the second part of this article I 
shall endeavour to deal in order with the points raised by Mr. Knox, 
to remove his difficulties and answer his objections. 

When a universe is about to be, the first great stage is the 
unfoldment or manifestation of the One Life as ‘‘ matter,” proceed- 
ing outwards through the Form or Matter-side of the Second 
Locos, till at last all the seven great kosmic planes of matter with 
their sub-divisions, have been called into existence. 

Into this great ocean of matter in its seven orders, there next 
pours itself forth the second great wave of the Divine Life—Life 
which has already in preceding universes passed through the various 
stages of its evolution as matter. When the second wave comes 
within our ken in our solar system it appears as coming forth 
from the buddhic plane in the form of Atma-Buddhi, z.c., Atma 
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clothed with or vehicled in Buddhi—and it is termed ‘ Monadie 
Essence.” 

This monadic essence proceeding outwards, next clothes itself 
in the atomic matter of the mAanasic plane, then works its 
way step by step through the various molecular states of that sub- 
plane down to the lowest or seventh sub-plane. Thence it passes on 
downwards to the astral plane and onwards through all its sub- 
divisions. In these stages when clothed in the matter of 
either of the planes below the buddhic, the Monadic Essence so 
clothed is termed the “Elemental Essence” of the plane in 
question; and it constitutes the three elemental kingdoms, preced- 
ing the mineral kingdom, which are mentioned in Fso/ertc 
Buddhism and other Theosophical writings. These three king- 
doms, it may be noted, are constituted, the first by the elemental 
essence On the three aripa levels of the manasic plane; 
the second, by the essence on the four riipa levels thereof; and 
the third by the essence on the seven sub-divisions of the astral 
plane. 

Now when the monadic essence first pours forth from the 
buddhic into the manasic plane, it does so in seven great streams 
or rays, each of which is distinguished by a characteristic quality 
predominating init. This primary differentiation has at the outset 
a sevenfold sub-division and its differentiation goes on increasing 
ever more and more as the essence works its way downwards 
through the three elemental kingdoms, both as regards its 
vertical sub-divisions and in its horizontal striations, so to speak. 

The way in which this differentiation appears to proceed may 
briefly be described, as the general process is the same throughout, 
and when we come to deal with later stages of evolution these facts 
will need to be borne in mind. First then the general law is this: 
whenever any form is built out of the matter of any plane, that form 
is ‘‘ensouled” or “informed” by a portion of elemental essence, 
corresponding with the order and kind of matter from which the 
form is made. ‘The portion of essence that thus ensouls a form is 
separated off for the time being from the particular volume or mass 
of essence from which it is drawn, and acquires, so to say, a distinct 
and temporarily separate existence of its own, lasting as long as the 
form that it ensouls endures. When that form is broken up, this 
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ensouling and temporarily separated portion of essence pours itself 
back and merges into the parent block, carrying with it, of course, 
whatever of ‘ experience” or unfoldment it may have acquired in that 
form. ‘The experience so carried back does not remain distinct but, 
with the essence which is its carrier, diffuses itself through the 
whole of that particular volume or block ; so that the next portion 
temporarily separated off from the block in question will be en- 
riched by that much of “experience” and unfoldment. Very 
gradually, by almost infinite repetitions of this process, distinctions 
erow up within the block of essence between one part and another, 
these grow into differences, till at last complete differentiation has 
taken place and the one block of essence has become several 
smaller blocks, each differing from the others in some particular 
way. 

To complete the conception, it must be added that when more 
than one kind or order of matter is built into a form, there will be 
a corresponding complexity in the ensouling elemental essence, a 
portion being drawn from each of the kinds of essence whose corre- 
sponding orders or kinds of matter enter into the form. And when 
the form breaks up, each such portion returns distinctively toits own 
appropriate parent block. 

The result of this is that when we examine the essence in its 
lowest stage, as in forming the mineral kingdom and constituting 
what has been spoken of in earlier Theosophical writings as the 
‘“mineral monad,” we find that it presents a very large number, 
running into the thousands, of different kinds of essence, each kind 
forming as it were a distinct “block” or segregated volume of the 
essence belonging to the mineral kingdom, from which is drawn 
the portion which ensouls any particular chemical combination of 
that class, and into which that temporarily separated portion pours 
itself back, when the particular chemical combination in question is 
broken up. 

We have thus to substitute for the earlier conception of “a 
Mineral Monad,” the idea of a very large number of distinct blocks 
or kinds of essence informing the various genera, species and 
varieties which make up the mineral kingdom. Each of these 
blocks differs from all the rest, and each of them is destined to 
undergo still further differentiations, as we shall see hereafter. All 
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these taken together may be spoken of as ‘ the mineral Monadic 
Essence,” or more simply as the ‘“‘ Mineral Essence,” meaning 
thereby that great volume of the monadic essence originally out- 
poured from the buddhic plane, which has worked its way through 
the three great elemental kingdoms, differentiating as it descends, 
and which now ensouls in its thousands of distinct kinds the innu- 
merable combinations and varieties of matter which make up the 
mineral kingdom. 

With the mineral kingdom we reach the turning-point in the 
great evolutionary cycle of this second atmic wave, which we have 
been tracing along the downward arc of its ‘‘descent into matter,” 
through its successive stages as monadic essence, as elemental 
essence forming the three kingdoms of the elemental worlds, to its 
lowest stage as the informing life of the mineral kingdom. From 
that point the cycle turns upward; the monadic essence begins to 
unfold consciousness in layer after layer of the matter in which 
it had enwrapped itself on its downward sweep; and as it advances 
it differentiates more and more towards its goal of complete indivi- 
dualization. It is this upward sweep of its evolution which we have 
now to consider. 

Passing upwards from the mineral the evolving essence be- 
comes the informing consciousness of the vegetable kingdom, 
undergoing further differentiation as it works its way through the 
ascending series of forms from the lowest spore and lichen to the 
mighty oak tree and other majestic types which stand at the head of 
that Kingdom. 

This differentiation is carried on in the same general manner 
as has been already described ; a portion from some definite ‘‘ block” 
of Essence being segregated for the time being to ensoul, say, some 
particular tree, and on the death of that tree pouring itself back 
into the same block from which thousands or millions even of that 
particular kind of tree are also “dependent” in respect of their 
ensouling consciousness. And by the gradual accumulation of small 
differences in the unfoldment or experience gained by these tem- 
porarily separated portions, and with them poured back into the 
block whence they were drawn, internal differences are developed 
within that block, till it subdivides into two or more masses differ- 
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ing slightly from each other. This of course repeats itself again 
and again, till, by the time the evolution of the Essence through 
the vegetable kingdom has been completed, the number of distinctly 
differentiated blocks thereof has multiplied itself to many times the 
number which could be counted at the end of its evolution through 
the mineral kingdom. 

The onward sweep of evolution next carries the ascending 
Monadic Essence into the Animal Kingdom, where its evolution 
and unfolding of consciousness proceed on the same general lines 
as those just sketched. Only the process of differentiation now pro- 
ceeds with greater rapidity, the number of blocks increasing rapidly 
while the number of animal bodies which are ensouled from any 
one block decreases. Or, to say the same thing in other words, 
each “ block” of Essence forms the ‘‘common soul,” as it were, of 
a nuimber of animals of the same kind, each separate animal body 
of that kind being ensouled by a portion of Essence temporarily 
separated from the corresponding block, a portion which on the death 
of the animal, pours back into the same block and diffuses through- 
out its whole mass the experience and development which has been 
acquired by that particular portion during its quasi-separated life 
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‘soul” of the particular animal body in question. 

An analogy may help to make this process clearer to our minds. 
Consider a mass of protoplasm—living organic matter. As you 
watch it, you will see it bulge out on one side or the other till-. 
there gradually puts itself forth from the mass a long tongue or 
promontory of the living substance. After a time this comes to rest, 
another similar tongue being extruded at another spot, and so on. 
Later on the first protrusion is drawn back again into the general 
mass, and one after the other the rest follow suit, fresh tongues— 
processes they are technically called—being extruded in new direc- 
tions. Now if some delicate semi-fluid colouring matters—say blue 
on one side and yellow on the other—are placed near the mass of 
protoplasm, we shall see the tongue or “ process” put forth on the 
side where the blue colouring matter is placed, come into contact 
with, and gradually absorb and draw it into its own substance— 
acquiring naturally a bluish tinge thereby. Similarly the tongue or 
process extruded in the direction where the yellow colouring matter 
is placed will acquire a yellowish tinge. When these are in turn 
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withdrawn each will spread its own tinge in fainter degree through- 
out the whole mass, which will ultimately acquire a green tinge 
from the blending of the blue and the yellow. At first this will repeat 
itself time after time; but if there be some slight difference in the 
effect of the two colouring matters on the protoplasm, which is 
gradually cumulative in its character, then we shall find, after a 
time, that one side of the original mass has acquired a distinctly 
blue, and the other a distinctly yellow colouring, and that the two 
colours are no longer diffusing themselves freely throughout the 
whole mass, producing by their combination the green colour, but 
that each colour spreads only through its own definite part of the 
mass, and does of diffuse itself further. Here the original mass 
has become internally differentiated into two or three distinct kinds, 
each now differing slightly from the others in virtue of the ac- 
cumulated action upon it of the differing colouring matters. 

In like manner to this the blocks of evolving essence become 
differentiated by the varied action upon the essence of the diverse 
experiences and developments which its temporarily separated por- 
tions acquire and transmit to the block from the differences in their 
environment while ensouling different animal bodies of the same 
species. And this process is ever going on throughout the entire 
animal kingdom all along the seven great divisions or rays, which 
run on through it as clearly and plainly as through the lower 
kingdoms. 

Let us now carry our minds forward to the highest types of 
animal. We shall find a particular type which stands as it were at 
the head of one of the seven rays which together make up the animal 
kingdom; and this type of animal will be one which is in close 
contact with man—more or less a ‘“‘domesticated” animal. Thus 
we have the dog, the cat, the elephant, the cow and the horse as 
examples of animal types, each of which stands at the head of one 
of these rays and constitutes the evolutionary stage next below that 
of humanity. And when we examine more closely, we shall find 
that the various blocks of evolving essence, which are each the 
common soul of some one special kind, say, of dog, have become 
much smaller, while the number of individual dog-bodies of that 
kind dependent from each of them has also grown quite small, a 
single block, say, ensouling only some ten or twenty terriers, 
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Now all through the animal kingdom the evolving essence 
has been working in astral even more than in purely physical 
matter, aud in the higher types has begun very definitely to act 
upon the matter of the lower levels of the manasic plane. Thus it 
has built not only a physical and astral, but an incipient “ mind- 
body” for its manifestation. Coming then into close contact with 
man, its manasic unfoldment is greatly stimulated and quickened. 
The animal acquires devotion to something higher than itself—in 
this case man. It seeks blindly, dimly, semi-consciously to reach 
out to him, to understand him, to enter into his life, to please and 
help him. ‘Thus the essence pushes its way upwards through the 
matter of the rfipa-mAnasic levels, setting that matter in vibration 
and dimly beginning to unfold its capacity for mental activity, z.e., 
thought. But its upreaching, its aspiration towards, and devotion 
to that which it feels, however dimly and blindly, to . be 
higher than itself has also another and an all-important effect. In 
some mysterious way, which we do not yet at all understand, it acts 
on the planes above the manasic and draws down a ray, a spark from 
the divine, to meet and quicken its upward aspiration. ‘This ray 
or spark, which descends from the atmic life through the buddhic 
plane, seems to belong to a third great 4tmic wave, or out-pouring 
of the Divine Life, which descends no lower into matter than the 
third of the artipa levels of the manasic plane. But on this 
subject little or nothing more is known than what has just been 
stated. 

At any rate this ray or spark zs drawn down to meet the essence 
evolving upwards along the ascending are of its cyclic sweep, 
which, having worked its way as we have seen all round the evolu- 
tionary cycle is now unfolding itself in the rfipa-manasic levels. A 
union takes place between the descending ray and some temporarily 
separated portion of essence which is ensouling an animal whose 
close contact with man has drawn the Essence upwards. The 
portion of essence ensouling the animal is, by the action of the 
ray, finally separated off from the block to which it belonged. 
That portion, as it were, swells out and forms the egg-shaped 
“causal body” or true Ego on the third artipa level of the manasic 
plane, becoming the vehicle or ‘‘ body” within which dwells the 
tay or divine spark, that has descended into it from above; thus 
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exactly answering the description given in the Secret Doctrine of the 
“spark hanging from the Flame by the finest thread of Fohat” ; the 
“ spark” itself illuminating, lighting up with the divine radiance, 
the egg-shaped film of the causal body within which it hangs 
suspended. 

Thus is constituted the true human individuality, the rein- 
carnating divine Ego, and from this point onwards we have a 
definite, continuing, zeonian entity, which henceforward reincarnates 
as an individual, and stores up its accumulating treasures of growth 
and experience within itself, no longer merely pouring them back 
into a larger whole into which it merges. 

Turning now to the points raised by Mr. Knox in the article 
already mentioned; it is obvious from the foregoing, that although 
from the standpoint of metaphysic it may be necessary to admit that 
there must be present in the original out-pouring stream of monadic 
essence, the fofentzalzty of ultimately becoming differentiated into 
individual units, and even the possibility of becoming a definite, finite 
number, however large of such units; yet this is purely an abstract 
potentiality, which may be demanded rather as a necessity of the 
laws under which our intellect functions, than as a necessity of 
those realms which lie beyond the plane to which our intellect itself 
belongs. At any rate, even to high spiritual vision, not only to the 
sight which belongs to the rtipa-manasic levels, but even to the 
buddhic vision itself, no trace of such individualization 1s observ- 
able in the monadic essence as it pours forth into the manasic 
plane. Nor, except in the gradual differentiation into even smaller 
blocks, both on the downward arc of the descent into the mineral 
kingdom, and upon the ascending arc from that stage up to the 
highest animal, do we find anything that can properly be called a 
permanent, individual entity, capable of individual reincarnation, 
until the process already described takes place, and the definitely 
individual causal body is split off from the small block of animal 
elemental essence from which the particular animal thus individua- 
lized, together with others had been dependent. 

Thus then we may say, in reply to Mr. Knox's first point, that 
individual reincarnation does zo¢ occur in the present animal king- 
dom as such; that it takes place only in the case of those animals 
who, having been individualized in the manner described belong 
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tpso facto, to the human kingdom, and will on their next appearance 
on the scene, be embodied as human beings. It is precisely this 
individualized causal body which Mrs. Besant speaks of as the 
“fertilized germ soul,” the descending ray of the Divine Life being 
the fertilizing spark sent down by the Manasa-putras, which falls 
into the soil of the ascending animal essence and cazses the indivi- 
dualization. 

As bearing on the further development of this point by Mr. 
Knox, a word may be said on what may theoretically have taken 
place in ages past, though so far as known, it certainly does mot 
occur now. It will possibly have already struck the attentive reader 
that the description given of the gradual diminution in the size of 
the blocks of essence, and in the number of animal bodies ensouled 
from one and the same block, as we reach the highest types of the 
animal kingdom, rather leads up to the idea that if this process were 
left to work out by itself, it would ultimately result in the block of 
essence becoming so small that it could ensoul omy one antmal body 
of the appropriate kind ata time. And hence that in such a case 
we should have a definite, reincarnating animal entity which would 
reincarnate as an individual, although not having as yet received 
the fertilizing ray from above, it could not be called a reincarna- 
ting divine human Ego, whatever the body, human or animal 
which it might occupy. Such a possibility must clearly be recog- 
nized as at least theoretically possible, and apparently not inhar- 
monious with the general principles and scheme of our Theosophical 
knowledge; but whether or not it has as a matter of fact ever played 
a part in the evolution of our chain, we do not know for certain as 
yet; though something of the kind is indeed rendered rather pro- 
bable by a few observations. However that may have been, the 
fact remains that such is of the process actually in vogue at the 
present time; and that in all the cases known the individualization 
has taken place by the actual splitting of the animal’s soul off from 
the block of essence to which it belonged, by the descent of the 
divine ray from the 4tmic ocean. 

In questions of this sort we are dealing with a problem of fact 
rather than theory, and however sentimental consideration might 
make us incline to a certain view, we ought not to forget that 
Occultism is the true Science of Nature, and hence that we must 
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mould our views rather on the facts themselves than upon our 
wishes as to what they might be. Butthe problem of animal suffer- 
ing still remains to be faced; and space will only allow a word or 
two upon it. The general unfoldment of the animal essence, and 
especially the manasic phase thereof, is greatly hastened and inten- 
sified by suffering, though other disadvantages of a hastened 
evolution also make themselves felt, which those responsible for the 
infliction of the pain will in due course have to make good. And 
this quicker progress goes to the relatively small block on which 
the suffering animal is dependent, not to the kingdom at large. 
Further, in the cases of the highest, individualizable types, it is 
probable that it may greatly tend to hasten the actual individualiza- 
tion of that particular animal, though the same result could, and 
ought to have been brought about bv kindness and love instead. 

I think I have now dealt with the main points of Mr. Knox’s 
contention. With reference to the various texts he quotes in 
support of his views, I shall say only this: To me it seems that all 
the passages he cites from Zhe Secret Doctrine or H. P. B.’s other 
writings, as well as those from such other writers as have spoken 
from sight and knowledge, not simply from inferential speculation, 
will be found to receive a harmonious, coherent and consistent 
interpretation in the light of the general views and facts which I 
have tried to make intelligible in the preceding pages. 

Of course our knowledge on this, as on most Theosophical 
subjects, is but a grain of sand in the Sahara desert of our 
ignorance; and with further knowledge will come clearer insight. 
But meanwhile such knowledge as we have is freely at the service 
of our fellow students the world over, subject to the understanding 
that they will accept it as open to correction, modification and 
transformation as knowledge expands and observations accumulate, 
and above all that they will not for a moment imagine that anyone, 
be it whom it may, is to be looked upon as an infallible authority. 

BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
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DEVACHAN. 


(Continued from p. 334.) 


II.—Non-HUMAN. 


WHEN we attempt to describe the non-human inhabitants of 
the devachanic plane, we at once find ourselves face to face with 
difficulties of the most insuperable character. For in touching the 
artipa levels we come into contact for the first time with a plane 
which is cosmic in its extent—on which therefore may be met many 
an entity which mere human language has no words to portray. 
For the purposes of our present paper it will probably be best to 
put aside altogether those vast hosts of beings whose range is 
cosinic, and confine our remarks strictly to the inhabitants peculiar 
to the mAanasic plane of our own chain of worlds. It may be 
remembered that in the manual on the astral plane the same 
course was adopted, no attempt being made to describe visitors from 
other planets and systems; and although such visitors as were there 
only occasional would here be very much more frequent, it is 
obviously desirable in an essay for general reading to adhere to the 
same tule. A few words, therefore, upon the elemental essence of 
the plane and the sections of the great Deva kingdom which are 
especially connected with it will be as much as it will be useful to 
give here ; and the extreme difficulty of presenting even these com- 
paratively simple ideas will conclusively show how impossible it 
would be to deal with others which could not but be far more 
complicated. 

The Elemental Essence.—It may be remembered that in one of 
the earlier letters received from an Adept teacher the remark was 
made that to comprehend the condition of the first and second of 
the elemental kingdoms was impossible except to an Initiate—an 
observation which shows how partial must be the success which 
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can attend any effort to describe them down here upon the physical 
plane. It will be well first of all that we should endeavour to form 
as clear an idea in our minds as possible of what elemental essence 
really is, since this is a point upon which much confusion often 
seems to exist, even amongst those who have made considerable 
study of Theosophical literature. 

Elemental essence, then, is merely a name applied during 
certain early stages of its evolution to monadic essence, which in its 
turn may be defined as the outpouring of Atma-Buddhi into matter. 
We are all familiar with the fact that before this outpouring 
arrives at the stage of individualization at which it ensouls a man, 
it has passed through and ensouled in turn six lower phases of 
evolution—the animal, vegetable, mineral and three elemental 
kingdoms. When energizing through those respective stages it has 
sometimes been called the animal, vegetable, or mineral monad— 
though this term is distinctly misleading, since long before it arrives 
at any of these kingdoms it has become not ove but many monads. 
The name was however adopted to convey the idea that, though 
differentiation in the monadic essence had already long ago set in, 
it had not yet been carried to the extent of individualization. Now 
when this monadic essence is energizing through the three great 
elemental kingdoms which precede the mineral it is called by the 
name of “‘ elemental essence.” 

Before, however, its nature and the manner in which it mani- 
fests itself on the various planes can be understood, the method in 
which Atmé enfolds itself in its descent into matter must be realized. 
We are not now dealing with the original formation of the matter 
of the planes by aggregation after a universai pralaya, but simply 
with the descent of a new wave of evolution into matter already 
existing. Before the period of which we are speaking, this wave of 
life has spent countless ages evolving, in a manner of which we can 
have very little comprehension, through the successive encasements 
of atoms, molecules and cells: but we will leave all that earlier part 
of its stupendous history out of account for the moment, and con- 
sider only its descent into the matter of planes somewhat more 
within the grasp of human intellect, though still far above the 
merely physical level. Be it understood, then, that when Atma, 
resting on any plane (it matters not which), on its path downward 
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into matter, is driven by the resistless force of its own evolution to 
pass onward to the plane next below, it must, in order to manifest 
itself there, enfold itself in the matter of that lower plane—draw 
round itself as a body a veil of that matter, to which it will act as 
soul or energizing force. Similarly, when it continues its descent to 
a third plane, it must draw round itself some of zs matter, and we 
shall have then an entity whose body or outer covering consists of 
the matter of that third plane. But the force energizing in it—its 
soul, so to speak—will not be Atma in the condition in which it 
was upon the higher plane on which we first found it; it will be 
that Atma A/us the veil of the matter of the second plane through 
which it has passed. When a still further descent is made to a 
fourth plane, the entity becomes still more complex, for it will then 
have a body of the matter of that fourth plane, ensouled by Atma 
already twice veiled, in the matter of the second and third planes. 
It will be seen that, since this process repeats itself for every sub- 
plane of each plane of the solar system, by the time the original 
force reaches our physical level it is so thoroughly veiled that it is 
small wonder that men often fail to recognize it as Atma at all. 
Now suppose that the monadic essence has carried on this pro- 
cess of veiling itself down to the atomic level of the devachanic 
plane, and that, instead of descending through the various sub- 
divisions of that plane, it plunges down directly into the astral 
plane, ensouling or aggregating around it a body of atomic astral 
matter; such a combination would be the elemental essence of the 
astral plane, belonging to the third of the great elemental kingdoms 
—the one immediately preceding the mineral. In the course of its 
two thousand four hundred differentiations on the astral plane it 
draws to itself many and various combinations of the matter of its 
several subdivisions; but these are only temporary, and it still 
remains essentially one kingdom, whose characteristic is monadic 
essence involved down tothe atomic level of the devachanic plane only, 
but manifesting primarily through the atomic matter of the astral plane. 
The elemental essence which we find on the devachanic plane 
constitutes the first and second of the great elemental kingdoms, but 
the principle of its formation is the same as that described above. 
A mass of imonadic essence (the expression is materialistic and 
uusleading, but it is dificult to see how to avoid it) carries on the 
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process of veiling itself down to the atomic level of the buddhic 
plane, and then plunges down directly into the devachanic plane, 
ensouling a body of atomic devachanic matter—that is, of the matter 
belonging to the highest of the arfipa levels—and so becomes the 
elemental essence of the first great kingdom. In this—its simplest 
or natural condition, be it understood—it does not combine the atoms 
of the plane into molecules in order to form a body for itself, but 
simply applies by its attraction an immense compressing force to 
them. In the course of its differentiations it aggregates around 
itself various combinations of the matter of the second and third 
sub-divisions, but it never loses the special and definite charac- 
teristics which mark it as the elemental essence of the arfipa levels. 

The second great kingdom, whose habitat is the rfipa division 
of Devachan, is formed upon a very similar principle. ‘T‘he essence 
of the first kingdom, after evolving through various differentiations 
during ages whose length is unknown to us, returns to its simplest 
condition—not of course, as it was before that evolution, but bearing 
within it all that it has gained throughout its course; and it then 
puts itself down directly into the fourth sub-division of Devachan— 
the highest of the rttpa levels—drawing to itself as a body some of 
the matter of that sub-plane. ‘That is the simplest condition of the 
elemental essence of the second kingdom, but, as before, it takes on 
in the course of its evolution garbs many and various composed of 
combinations of the matter of the lower sub-planes. 

It might naturally be supposed that these elemental kingdoms 
which exist and function upon the devachanic plane must certainly, 
being so much higher, be further advanced in evolution than the 
third kingdom, which belongs exclusively to the astral plane. 
This however is not so; for it must be remembered that in speak- 
ing of this phase of evolution the word “ higher” means not, as 
usual, more advanced, but /ess advanced, since here we are dealing 
with the monadic essence on the downward sweep of its arc, and 
progress for the elemental essence therefore means descent into 
matter instead of, as with us, ascent towards higher planes. Unless 
the student bears this fact constantly and clearly in mind, he will 
again and again find himself beset by perplexing anomalies, and his 
view of this side of evolution will be lacking in grasp and compre- 
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The general characteristics of elemental essence were indicated 
at considerable length in the manual on the astral plane, and all 
that is there said as to the number of sub-divisions in the kingdoms 
and their marvellous impressibility by human thought is equally 
true of these devachanic varieties. A few words should perhaps be 
said to explain how the seven horizontal sub-divisions of each king- 
dom arrange themselves in connection with the sub-planes of 
Devachan. In the case of the first kingdom, its highest sub- 
division corresponds with the first sub-plane of Devachan, while the 
second and third sub-planes are each divided into three parts, each 
of which is the habitat of one of the elemental sub-divisions. The 
second kingdom distributes itself over the rfipa levels, its highest 
subdivision corresponding to the fourth sub-plane, while the fifth, 
sixth and seventh sub-planes are each divided into two to accommo- 
date the remainder. 

So much was written in the earlier part of this paper as to the 
effect of thought upon the devachanic elemental essence that it will 
be unnecessary to return to that branch of the subject now; but it 
must be borne in mind that it is, if possible, even more instantane- 
ously sensitive to thought-action here than it is on the astral plane, 
the wonderful delicacy with which it responds to the faintest 
action of the mind being constantly and prominently brought 
before our investigators. We shall grasp this capability the more 
fully if we realize that it is in such response that its very life con- 
sists—that its progress is due to the use made of it in the process of 
thought by the more advanced entities whose evolution it shares. 
If it could be imagined as entirely free for a moment from the action 
of thought it would be but a formless conglomeration of dancing 
infinitesimal atoms—instinct indeed with a marvellous intensity of 
life, yet making no kind of progress on the downward path of its 
involution into matter. But when by the thoughts of the beings 
functioning on those respective planes it is thrown on the riipa 
levels into all kinds of lovely forms, and on the artipa levels into flash- 
ing streams, it receives a distinct additional impulse which, often 
repeated, helps it forward on its way. Very noticeably also is it 
affected by music—by the splendid floods of glorious sound of 
which we have previously spoken as poured forth upon these lofty 
planes by the great masters of melody who are carrying on there 
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in far fuller measure the work which down here on this dull earth 
they had only commenced. 

Another point which should be remembered is the vast differ- 
ence between the grandeur and power of thought on this plane and 
the comparative feebleness of the efforts that we dignify with that 
name down here. Our ordinary thought begins in the mind-body 
on the rapa levels and clothes itself as it descends with the appro- 
priate astral elemental essence; but when a man has advanced so 
far as to have his consciousness active in the true Ego upon the 
artipa levels, then his thought commences there and clothes itself 
first in the elemental essence of the rfipa levels, and is consequently 
infinitely finer, more penetrating and in every way more effective. 
If the thought be directed exclusively to higher objects, its vibra- 
tions may be of too fine a character to find expression on the astral 
plane at all; but when they do affect this lower matter they will do 
so with much more far-reaching effect than those which are 
generated so much nearer to its own level. Following this idea a 
stage further we see the thought of the Initiate taking its rise upon 
the buddhic plane, above Devachan altogether, and clothing itself 
with the elemental essence of the artipa levels for garment, while 
the thought of the Adept pours down from Nirvana itself, wield- 
ing the tremendous, the wholly incalculable powers of regions 
beyond the ken of mere ordinary humanity. Thus ever as our con- 
ceptions rise higher we see before us wider and wider fields of 
usefulness for our enormously increased capacities, and we realize 
how true is the saying that the work of one day on levels such as 
these may well surpass in efficiency the toil of a thousand years on 
the physical plane. 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 


The Second Annual Convention of the Australasian Section was 
held at Melbourne on April 3rd and 4th; delegates were present from 
the Branches at Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, South Yarra, Brisbane 
and Auckland, the other branches of the Section being mostly repre- 
sented by proxies. 

The General Secretary reported the secession of only thirty-one 
members throughout Australasia to the Judge party; the formation of 
three new Branches, and the addition of fully too members to the 
Society, were the results of the year’s activities. 

The principal business of the Convention was the consideration of 
the revision of the Constitution and Rules. A sub-committee was 
appointed who, after a careful comparison of the proposed drafts of 
revision submitted by the Indian and European Sections; with the 
expressed wishes of the various Australasian Branches, advised the 
adoption of the Indian Section draft with an amendment to the effect 
that ‘it was deemed inadvisable by this Section to alter the wording 
of the three objects except by the omission of the word ‘psychic’ in 
the third ; and also suggesting some additions from the old Rules to the 
new proposed drafts.” | 

A proposal to form a scientific association in order to attract more 
general attention tothe teachings of Theosophy in its scientific aspects 
was considered and adopted, and the General Secretary was instructed 
to take such steps as would tend to promote the formation of this 
scientific association at an early date. 

Several public lectures and addresses were given in connection 
with the Convention, which were attended by large and apprecia- 
tive audiences, and on the whole it has been generally admitted that 
this Convention has been a great success. It was understood that the 
Convention of 1897 will be held in Adelaide. 

The Countess Wachtmeister left New Zealand on April 18th, ez 
route for Honolulu and the United States, having devoted almost exactly 
twelve months to Theosophic propaganda in these Colonies, during 
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which time she delivered over roo public lectures, besides addressing 
the members of each Branch on one or more occasions, and holding 
receptions for enquirers and those interested in Theosophy. She 
leaves many loving friends and grateful admirers behind her, who will 
follow her future movements in America and Europe with interest and 
sincere well wishes. 

The General Secretary is making a tour of the Branches in 
Australia, giving public lectures and doing other Theosophic pro- 
paganda, preparatory to paying a visit to Europe. 

The seven Branches in New Zealand have been definitely formed 
into a new Section, with Miss Edger, M.A., as first General Secretary ; 
throughout New Zealand she is universally loved and respected, both 
for her intellectual abilities, her sympathetlc manner, and the clear, 
concise reasoning and quiet though persuasive eloquence of her platform 
utterances. 

HA: W: 


On “White Lotus Day” the Sydney and Dayspring Branches co- 
operated and held a united meeting at Head-quarters. There was a 
very large attendance of members and friends, and selections from the 
Bhagavad Gita, The Voice of the Silence, and The Light of Asia were 
read and addresses were delivered by Messrs. Peell and Martyn. After 
the formal readings and speeches the ladies of both branches invited 
those present to tea and coffee, and the proceedings were conducted 
with somewhat less formality than usual, small groups being formed 
for Theosophical discussion. There were many sympathetic references 
to our much-loved teacher, and there was an evident determination to 
give what aid we could to the Cause and the Society to which she was 
devoted. 

ly. Es Hareus. 


NEw ZEALAND SECTION. 


The New Zealand Branches of the Society have now been formed 
into a separate section. The application was sent to the President- 
Founder early in March, and an Executive Notice, dated April 7th, 
authorized the formation of the Section, and appointed Miss Lilian 
Edger, M.A., as General Secretary, pro fem. The Headquarters of the 
Section are at present in one of the rooms belonging to the Auckland 
Branch, Mutual Life Buildings, Lower Queen Street, Auckland, and 
the preliminary work of the Section is well in hand. There are at 
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present seven Branches, and a little over a hundred members. It is 
therefore but a small Section, but New Zealand is so isolated, and the 
communication with Australia is so slow, that inconvenience has fre- 
quently arisen from unavoidable delay; and we feel that we shall be 
able to make the work here far more solid if we have the power to 
decide business matters within the country without reference to a 
Headquarters a fortnight away. At the same time we trust that the 
separation will be only formal, and that there will be the same combined 
work between the two Sections as regards study that there has been 
during the past year. 

The seven Branches of the Section are at Auckland, Dunedin, 
Christchurch, Wellington, Woodville, Pahiatua and Devonport (a 
suburb of Auckland). Of these the first three are doing active work 
both in study and in propaganda; there are public lectures at regular 
intervals, weekly classes for the study of Zhe Secret Doctrine and for 
the graduated scheme of study, and H. P. B. Training-classes, as well 
as meetings for general papers and discussion. The other Branches 
are at present less active; but at Wellington and Pahiatua there are 
regular meetings for study, while at Woodville and Devonport the 
meetings are at present held only occasionally. In addition to the 
Branches there are unattached members in various parts of the country 
who are gradually gathering around them a few who are interested in 
the subject, so that we hope before long to be able to form other centres 
and Branches and so strengthen the Section. 

We are singularly fortunate in having had the help of the Countess 
Wachtmeister just at the beginning of our separate existence. It was 
in fact mainly due to her advice and help that the application was 
made. Her visit has given a great impetus to the work of the Branches 
and at the same time has spread interest in Theosophy. 

L. EDGER. 


KUROPEAN SECTION 


Much the most important activity of the past month has been the 
Convention of the Section, but as that is treated in the ‘‘ Watch-Tower” 
further reference is unnecessary 

The Theosophical Publishing Society has now moved into its new 
premises at 26, Charing Cross, S.W. The number of passers-by who 
stop to examine the publications in the window indicates the general 
interest which is taken in mystical subjects. 

Mrs. Besant’s lectures at Queen’s Hall have proceeded in a most 
satisfactory manner, the continuity being broken, however, by her 
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illness. Mr. Mead took her place on June r4th, and chose as subject 
the comparison between the early centuries of Christianity and our own 
time. The audience was thoroughly interested in the lecture, and 
showed its appreciation by hearty applause. 

In the Blavatsky Lodge the meetings do not seem to have been 
affected by the heat of the weather. Mr. Leadbeater, Mr. Keightley, 
and Mrs. Besant occupied the platform on the last two Thursdays in 
June and the first in July, and on July oth Swami Vivekananda 
delivered an eloquent discourse on Bhakti Yoga to a crowded lodge. 
The lodge will be closed during August. 

The South Western Federation of Branches of the Section was 
formally started on June 20th, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley being in the chair. 
It was decided to hold an annual Convention at one of the towns repre- 
sented, or if found desirable, meetings at lesser intervals could be 
arranged. 

Mr. Mead visited Paris in place of Mrs. Besant, whose ill-health 
prevented her keeping theengagement. Parisian interest in Theosophy 
is rapidly increasing, and Mr. Mead found that his time was fully 
occupied with meetings and interviews. M. Jules Bois took Mrs. 
Besant’s place as lecturer, and spoke most effectively. 

A report from the Dutch Branches shows excellent activity, the 
centres holding regular meetings at which the audiences in some cases 
average from forty to fifty. 

The return of Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden gives hope of renewed activity 
in Germany; the learned doctor has been spending a few weeks in 
England, and represented the German Theosophists at the Conven- 
tion, but he has now resumed his work in his fatherland. 
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REVIEWS. 


DEVIL-WORSHIP IN FRANCE. 
By A. E. Waite. [Bellairs and Co., 1896. Price, 5s. net. ] 


Mr. REpway has just published a new work by Mr. Waite on one 
of the bye-ways of credulity and immorality in France. It is necessary 
for the student of the various mystic and psychic tendencies at work at 
the end of the present century to take notice of this fantastic and grue- 
some so-called “Satanism,” as exemplifying one of the dangers into 
which credulity, lack of moral balance, and ignorant psychism, can 
lead the strange compound called man. 

Precisely the same tendencies are at work in our own day as those 
which agitated the mind of society in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and it will require the greatest soberness, good sense, 
decency and morality, to steer a straight course in all the strange 
delusions that invariably accompany any strong attempt to spiritualize 
humanity by the disclosure of a portion of the ancient wisdom. In 
order to understand all these factors and the general and persistent 
imbecility of humanity, it is necessary to make repeated reference to 
the lesson which the mixed good and evil of the spiritual outpouring 
in the early centuries of our era have to teach us. Mankind isin reality 
as credulous as it ever was, and now that the pendulum is swinging 
back from incredulity and scepticism in things occult to a belief in 
them, we have in our midst, and shall have in ever-increasing abun- 
dance, the strangest combinations of blind faith, fanaticism, and 
charlatanry, proceeding from ignorance and immoderate desire, 
curiosity and conceit. 

Against these dangers the serious student must ever be on his 
guard ; and to be on his guard he must have some idea of the factors at 
work. Mr. Waite’s book, written in his familiar style, will give the 
reader a very good idea of this particular kind of topsy-turvydom, 
which has already been treated of at greater length in our January 
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‘““Watch-Tower.” The author, however, thinks that much may be put 
down to Catholic invention; and doubtless “Satanism” and_ its 
cognate “ isms” has been ‘“‘ written up” considerably by clerical and 
“boulvardier” penmen, the one class under the inspiration of medizeval 
tradition, and the other in the feverish anxiety to discover something 
new in sensationalism. The Theosophical student, however, has to 
penetrate beneath both the writers and their subjects to where the 
festering sore of modern society lies hid. 


Ce Rao: 


EN Routes. 


By J. K. Huysmans. [Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1896. 
Price 6si] 


TuIs is the first contribution from French Satanistic literature 
which has made its appearance in England. Huysmans’ An Route has 
for two years had a tremendous vogue in France, and is now admirably 
translated and judiciously bowdlerized by Mr. Kegan Paul, a devout 
Catholic. Az Route is a sequel to one of the foulest books that have 
lately appeared in the French language, and depicts the fearful struggle 
of one who tries to free himself from the wild immoralities and gruesome 
psychic obsessions which are concomitants of “Satanism.” In it is 
described, with startling vividness, the psychological state of a Parisian 
voluptuary, who tries to lead a better life and devote himself to re- 
ligious contemplation. The culmination is reached by the unfortunate 
victim, after years of vice and a /zazson with a woman devotee of Satan- 
ism, going for a week’s ‘‘retreat” to the sanctuary of a Trappist 
monastery. The author, with horribly graphic force and all the art of 
a skilled romancier, paints the hell that Durtal passes through, when 
in the midst of his devotions, and in spite of all his efforts to think 
pure thoughts and aspire to the highest, the hideous visions of his past 
rise before him like tormenting fiends, and give him no rest by day or 
night. This isof course an extreme case, but it serves to bring graphi- 
cally before the public the horrors of not only ordered and conscious 
Satanism, but also of irregular and hidden, and, so to say, unconscious 
vice and immorality and abuse, all of which are generically of the same 
nature, and, as we only too well know, are steadily rotting the youth 
and manhood and womanhood of many in the Western world. M. 
Huysmans, presumably, wrote his book for the youth and manhood 
and womanhood of Paris, and doubtless Mr. Kegan Paul has brought it 
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before the English public because he knows it is wanted here as well 
as on the continent. The translator also, as a zealous Catholic convert, 
may be influenced by the belief that the Roman Church alone can 
grapple with a problem in which Protestant scepticism refuses to believe. 
It is, however, a matter in which a real knowledge of occultism alone 
can throw any real light. 

But we have already written sufficiently on this sorrowful subject, 
and now that such books are being published in English, we have only 
to add that the two which have appeared are less open to misunder- 
standing than others which have appeared in France on the same 


theme. 
G. Ra. My 
ORPHEUS. 
By G. R. S. Mead. [Theosophical Publishing Society. Price 4s. 6d. 
net. | 


THOSE who have read Mr. Mead’s learned papers in LUCIFER will 
be glad to have them in a collected form, and they need no detailed 
description here. They give the English reader for the first time a 
clear and connected view of ancient Hellenic Theosophy, and we 
venture to recommend the book especially to our Eastern students, as 
it is important that they should realize the identity between the teach- 
ings of the Shastras and those presented by the Orphic School. It is 
justly said of this book by our contemporary, the Vahan: ‘It contains 
a mass of valuable information derived from rare books, and convinc- 
ing proofs derived from first-hand authorities of a number of impor- 
tant statements made by H. P. B., but which have hitherto been for the 
most part supported by quotations from either second-hand sources or 
authors who are regarded by students as exceedingly unreliable. It is 
intensely gratifying to find how the original documents confirm many 
and many a contention of H. P. B., which scholars have scouted 
because the evidence was not put forward in their own orthodox 
fashion.” 


ASD. 


THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


In The Theosophist (Adyar) for June, 
Col. Olcott occupies a prominent position, 
contributing not only an unusually long 
chapter of his ‘Old Diary Leaves” but a 
most entertaining account of a Rajput 
wedding. The Colonel describes in the 
first-named his invention of a travelling 
cart, which appears to have contained, or 
to have been convertible into, most of 
the useful articles known to civilization. 
The chapter is devoted toa lecturing and 
organizing tour in Ceylon. The wedding 
which the Colonel attended was that of 
an Indian prince in the most western 
province of India, where the old warlike 
traditions are so far retained that the 
men wear their weapons during their 
ordinary every-day life. The statement 
that more than eight hundred bards 
were present will doubtles arouse a feel- 
ing of terror, not unmixed with gratitude 
in the minds of many readers that they 
have not survived in the West. The 
other articles are somewhat technical, 
but contain a good deal of information, 
though the paper on Yoga gives a 
description much more detailed than 
comprehensible. 

There can be no doubt that Zhe Vahan 
(London) has during the past few months 
become of enormously greater value and 
interest than ever before, and the mem- 
bers of theKuropean Section have provided 
for them every month matter for useful 
study. The longest answer in the July 
number is on the ideas of ‘‘Maya” and 
“Brahman” among the Greeks, the 
quotation given showing a striking simi- 


Pa 


larity between the true oriental and the 
relatively western ideas. ‘‘ Klemental 
essence”? is still to the fore andis even in 
some respects beconiing a little intelligi- 
ble. C.W. L. deals with the evolution of 
this ‘essence,’ Atma, he tells us, veil- 
ing itself in the matter of the higher 
planes until it reaches the highest level 
of the devachanic, descending thence 
directly to the highest condition of the 
astral. The “Path” as a path of woe 
or suffering is admirably dealt with by 
Fs Je 

M. Guymiot in Ze Lotus Bleu for June 
(Paris) concludes a paper on the nature 
of man, in which he asserts that the 
fundamental belief of all Hindu religions 
is that the destiny of man is the enjoy- 
ment of ceaseless bliss. ‘‘Le Vide” is 
the title of a somewhat peculiar article on 
contemplation and spiritual develop- 
ment, dwelling on the necessity for 
making the mind a blank in order to 
reach the ‘‘twin-soul” or ‘‘ comple- 
ment ’’—an idea that doesnot recommend 
itself for safety, whatever meaning may 
be attached to ‘‘twin-soul.” Several 
excellent translations are now proceed- 
ing, among them the first part of the 
Secret Doctrine. 

Of the two Spanish periodicals, Sophia 
and Antahkarana, the latter ceased with 
the last issue, having merged into its 
larger companion. ‘This is undoubtedly 
a sensible course, as it seemed somewhat 
unnecessary to keep up two journals in 
a country like Spain, where large num- 
bers of readers cannot be expected, It 
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Sophia the original articles are on Astro- 
logy, treating in this number of the signs 
of the Zodiac, and correspondences in 
the Kabalah and other mystical systems, 
and on Buddha, by Sefor Trevino, who 
proposes to contribute short accounts of 
different religions. 

In The Sphinx (Berlin) most ofthe space 
is occupied by translations, the original 
articles consisting of ‘“Self-Knowledge”’ 
and a paper dealing with “Infection and 
the Od or a Rays.” 

A small pamphlet entitled Manws Ten 
Commandments (Bombay) has been re- 
ceived from India, containing an admir- 
able lecture by M. D. Schroff. A com- 
parison is nade between the rules given 
by Manu and the injunctions of other 
religions, showing them to have the 
same foundation. The writer maintains 
that the rules are not merely precepts of 
morality, but that as the virtues incul- 
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cated by them become fully developed, 
they awaken Siddhis or powers, and open 
up the higher realms of nature. 

We haye also to acknowledge receipt 
of the following periodicals, which do 
not eall for special notice: 7heosophy in 
Australia, filled with the Convention 
LE POLe,mel ve Arya Raila Bodhint, which 
maintains a very good average quality; 
Theosophia, containing the usual quan- 
tity of excellent transiations and two 
original articles; 7Zvosofisk Tidskrift; 
Modern Astrology, promising a substan- 
tial enlargement shortly; Zhe Lamp; 
Book-Notes ; Theosophy; The Theosophi- 
cal Forum; The Irish Theosophist ; [sts ; 


Light; The Agnostic Journal; The 
Buddhist ; The Hansei Zasshi, the 
Japanese Buddhist journal; 7he San- 


marga Bothini; Lotus Bliithen; The Seen 
and the Unseen. 


Women’s Printing Society, Limited, 66, Whitcomb Street W.C, 
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LUM UE Te anes 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


THE American loyalists have passed through a terrible struggle 
in order that the name of the United States might not disappear 
from the roll of the Theosophical Society. Firmly they held to 
their allegiance to the President-Founder and to the Society for 
which H. P. B. lived and died, facing poverty and weakness rather 
than break the tie that bound them to the organization through 
which their spiritual life had come. Among other efforts they 
enlarged what had been a children’s magazine, A/ercury, into a 
general Theosophical journal, the organ of the American Section ; 
it has been admirably conducted, and Mr. Walters, Mrs. Sears and 
Miss Walsh deserve the greatest credit for the way in which they 
have persevered in face of difficulties. Countess Wachtmeister is 
now working in America, and is much interested in the fortunes of 
this little magazine; she is doing all in her power to aid it, and she 
feels its value as the official organ of the Section. It has struck me 
that it would very much cheer our faithful friend and would tell 
her eloquently that we had not forgotten her, if we could send her 
over a hundred additional subscriptions to A/ercury as a souvenir 
from LUCIFER. ‘The journal costs only a dollar a year, and I sup- 
pose the postage is an additional penny a month—a very trifling 
expenditure for many of our readers. If those who feel inclined to 
thus stretch a brotherly hand across the Atlantic would send in their 
names and subscriptions to me az once, I might have the pleasure of 
sending them on before leaving for India at the beginning of 
September. 


* 


Nature mentions the success that has attended the explora- 
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tions of Prof. Frank N. Cushing in Pine Island, Florida. It says 
that he 


Has just returned laden with rare and interesting archeological specimens, 
and bringing the story of discoveries which demonstrate the existence of a pre- 
historic people in South-western Florida and the neighbourhood, who have left a 
multitude of mounds and other structures of conch shells, and whose works 
seem to furnish the key to much that was inexplicable in American archeology. 
He says that this ancient people differed in many ways from any others hitherto 
known; but that they somewhat resembled the Swiss lake-dwellers in their mode 
of life, and that their state of culture was quite similar and equal to that of the 
mound-builders and the Mayas and other builders of the ruined cities of Yucatan 
and Central America. Innumerable islands were found covered with shell 
foundations, and some with structures covering hundreds of acres, and rising 
fifty to sixty feet above the sea. A low mound, sixty feet in diameter, near 
Tarpon Springs, was thoroughly explored; more than six hundred skeletons were 
found, besides a large quantity of pottery, stone and other objects of art. At 
Marco, near the southern end of the Florida Peninsula, extraordinary painted 
tablets were found; also many carved wooden vessels, and implements and 
utensils of shell and bone. Sections of the shell islands made below the gulf level 
showed them to be entirely artificial, and the result of slow and long-continued 
building. The civilisation developed on these islands is supposed to have 
extended southward to Yucatan, and northward to the abode of the mound- 
builders. A notable collection of masks was found, put away in sets, each with 
an appropriate animal figure-head, designed for use by priests performing the myth 
drama. The shell structures of the Ten Thousand Islands, as well as those on 
the mainland, are covered with peat and dense growths of mangrove, cactus and 
other tropical vegetation. The general plan is similar in all. There is a net- 
work of enclosures of various sizes, or ridges leading up to terraces crowned by 
gigantic mounds. A series of level-topped pyramids surround two or three lakes, 
from which channels lead out to the sea. The resemblance to the ancient cities 
of Yucatan is striking and instructive. The explorations made lead to the 
inference that the Ten Thousand Islands are nearly all artificial. 


The unveiling of the relics of an ancient civilization in America 
is full of interest to all Theosophists, confirming as it does the 
many statements made by H. P. B. with regard to the partially sub- 
merged continent of Atlantis. Proofs that will convince all will 
come in time, we know, and meanwhile it is well to place on record 


all the sign-posts which point to the roads along which those proofs 
will come. 
* 
* * 
Readers of LUCIFER are familiar with the good work carried on 
by Mrs. Higgins in the Muszeus School and Orphanage in Colombo, 
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Mr. Wilton Hack of Australia has lately helped her considerably, 
sending her over £50 worth of school necessaries and another £150 in 
cash. Encouraged by this, Mrs. Higgins is beginning the erection 
of the proposed main building, and will be grateful for any help 
that may be sent to her for this purpose. The President-Founder, 
Dr. English, Mr. de Abrew, Mrs. Higgins and Mr. Hack, are the 
trustees of the Institution. A Branch School in a sea-side village 
is to be started in about two months’ time, the Headman giving a 
site and building a school house, and Miss Allison, Mrs. Higgins’ 
faithful colleague, is to be put in charge. 


* 
* * 


The Right Hon. Max Miiller has an interesting article in the 
Nineteenth Century for August, entitled ‘A Real Mahatman,” 
giving some details about Ramakrishna Paramahansa, a saintly 
ascetic who died in 1886. ‘The learned Professor first explains the 
meaning of the epithet Sannyasin, confining it to those who 
practise the ascetic life as the fourth Ashrama, or division of human 
life, as laid down in the ordinances of Manu. He does not allude to 
the later regulations drawn up by the great sage Shankaracharya, 
regulations compliance with which is by orthodox Hindus regarded 
as necessary for the true Sannydasi. The life of the Sannysasi 
according to these can only be entered by Brahmanas, who fulfil 
certain conditions, and it has four successive grades, each implying 
a definite stage of progress, the last of which raises a man above 
the ‘“T”—the param-aham-sa—and enables him to reach the 
nirvanic consciousness when entranced. The title is now, like most 
religious titles in India, degraded and made into a mere title of honour, 
but occasionally a man wears it of right, as seems to have been the 
_ case with Ramakrishna. Professor Max Miiller gives a selection of 
very fine aphorisms, which have been preserved by the disciples of 
the saint. In answer to the question how to get rid of the lower 
self: “The blossom vanishes of itself as the fruit grows; so will 
your lower self vanish as the Divine grows in you.” “Many are 
the names of God, and infinite the forms which lead us to know 
Him. In whatsoever name or form you desire to know Him, 
in that very name and form you will know Him.” “Should 
he pray aloud unto God? Pray unto Him in any way ycu 
like. He is sure to hear you, for He can hear the footfall 
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of an ant.” ‘The vanities of all others may gradually die out, 
but the vanity of a saint as regards his sainthood is hard indeed to 
wear away.” ‘A boat may stay in the water, but water should not 


stay in the boat. An aspirant may live in the world, but the 
world should not live in him.” Could truths be put with more 
exquisite point and tact? And how dainty is this: “So long as 
the bee is outside the petals of the flower, it buzzes and emits 
sounds. But when it is inside the flower the sweetness thereof has 
silenced and overpowered the bee. Forgetful of sounds and of 
itself, it drinks the nectar in quiet. Men of learning, you too are 
making a noise in the world, but know the moment you get the 
slightest enjoyment of the sweetness of Bhakti (love of God) you 
will be like the bee in the flower, inebriated with the nectar of 
Divine love.” Our readers should get the Wzxeteenth Century, and 
read the three and a quarter pages filled with like quotations. 
* “3 * 

It is most interesting and encouraging to see how sympathetic 
the Professor’s attitude has become towards the results which 
follow the prolonged practice of Yoga. ‘‘ We cannot quite under- 
stand them, but in the case of our Mahatman we cannot doubt their 
reality, and can only stand by and wonder, particularly when so 
much that seems to us the outcome of a broken frame of body and 
an overwrought state of mind contains nevertheless so much that 
is true and wise and beautiful. . . . The state of religious 
exaltation as here described has been witnessed again and again by 
serious observers of exceptional psychic states. It is in its essence 
something like our talking in sleep [?], only that with a mind satu- 
rated with religious thoughts and with the sublimest ideas of 
goodness and purity, the result is what we find in the case of ~ 
Ramakrishna, no mere senseless hypnotic jabbering, but a sponta- 
neous outburst of profound wisdom clothed in beautiful poetic 
language. His mind seems like a kaleidoscope of pearls, diamonds 
and sapphires, shaken together at random, but always producing 
precious thoughts in regular, beautiful outlines.” With regard to 
some of the lower physical results of some kinds of Hatha Yoga, 
the Professor also confesses belief. ‘‘ When we read of cases, more 
or less attested by trustworthy witnesses, of men in such a state 
seeing what ordinary mortals cannot see, reading the thoughts of 
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others—nay, being lifted into the air without any visible support— 
we naturally withhold our belief; but that some of these men can 
go without food for many days; that they can sit unmoved in 
intense heat and cold; that they can remain in a long death-like 
trance; nay, that they can be buried and brought back to life after 
three or four days—these are facts testified to by such unexception- 
able witnesses, by English officers and English medical men, that 
they have to be accepted, even though they cannot be accounted 
for.” Such a statement as this should have some effect on the 
ignorant and superficial scepticism of the British public, and we 
may hope to see the candid Professor ere long believe the other 
phenomena he mentions. Surely they are less wonderful than being 
buried entranced, dug up, and revivified. 


* 
* * 


Still more strange in the ears of some will be the Professor’s 
statement of the effect of the worship of the Goddess Kali on 
Ramakrishna. He says that he believes that nothing “is so 
hideous as the popular worship of Kali in India,” but proceeds to 
say, with regard to Ramakrishna’s adoration of her, and his prayers 
to be delivered from the material influence of woman, that ‘‘he 
succeeded, so that his mother to whom he prayed, the goddess 
Kali, made him recognize every woman as her incarnation, and 
honour each member of the other sex, whether young, or old, as 
his mother.” ‘This is one of the beautiful results in India of the 
recognition of the feminine and maternal side of Deity, one of the 
reasons why from Hindu lips, unless the speaker be westernized, 
one never hears slighting or lightly contemptuous remarks about 
women in general. Occasionally one may hear tremendous denun- 
ciations of the sex, regarded as embodying sexual temptation, but 
the pure-living woman, ‘‘the mother,” is regarded with the highest 
reverence. 


* * 


Another very interesting article in the Mzzeleenth Century is 
Father Clarke’s on ‘The Training of a Jesuit,” for it throws much 
light on the working of the Society that is the backbone of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Those only are admitted who are 
thought to be “capable of receiving the Jesuit ‘form’”, “who 
show a capacity for imbibing its spirit and submitting to its disci- 
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pline.” The applicant has to be passed by the Head of the 
Province, and is then handed over to four Fathers who examine 
him separately and rigorously; he is not admissible ‘if he has any 
notable bodily defect or mental infirmity; if he is deficient in 
intelligence; if he isin debt; or if he has worn the habit of any 
other religious body.” Once a year there is a regular day for 
admission of candidates, and they then have some days for studying 
the rules and ways of the Society and have a brief “retreat” for 
instruction and meditation. ‘They are then admitted as novices: 
they rise at 5.30 a.m., go to chapel at 6, meditate till 7, mass 7 to 
7.30, meditate till breakfast at 7.45, read from 8.30 tog. At 9 
instruction on the rules, followed by making their beds, setting 
their cells in order, dusting, scrubbing, washing plates, etc., to 
10.15, and then for a quarter of an hour commit some religious 
paragraphs to memory. Then an hour for recreation, and from 
11.30 to 12.30 outdoor labour. At 12.40 meditation, 1 dinner, 
chapel and an hour’s recreation. More manual work, a walk or 
game, meditation at 6, prayers, some free time to supper at 7.30, an 
hour’s recreation, during the first half of which only Latin is 
spoken; at 9 prayers, meditation and self-examination ; lights out 
at 10. During the two years’ novitiate there is a month’s retreat, 
during which prolonged and carefully guided meditation is prac- 
tised, silence enforced, and no recreation allowed save on three days. 
Another month is spent in the kitchen. The whole plan is 
arranged to foster the habit of obedience, eliminate those who are 
not resolutely in earnest, and train the novices for their future 
duties. Father Clarke gives a most interesting explanation of the 
obedience required. ‘The novice now takes his vows and enters on 
five years of intellectual training in classics, rhetoric, logic, mathe- 
matics and philosophy. ‘Three times a week for two years he has 
to attack or defend Catholic doctrines, the fullest encouragement 
being given to bring forward every objection from the best modern 
writers. After passing his examinations, he is sent to teach boys 
for five or six years, and then goes to college for three or four years 
of theology, five lectures a day three days a week for two of these 
years, and three weekly disputations of the most searching kind. 
After three years of this he is ordained priest and has another year’s 
study, and lastly a year spent as during his novitiate. Such is the 
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training of the Jesuit ere he is sent out into the world to work. 
What wonder that the men who go through it, and are banded 
together in a perfect discipline, form the most powerful society in 
the world ? 


* 
* * 


Mr. Andrew Lang—who must really be a concealed Theoso- 
phist, so persistently does he return to byeways of Occultism—writes 
in the Contemporary Review for August on the passing through the 
fire to Moloch. He quotes the testimony of Dr. Schischmanof, that 
in Bulgaria certain persons can tread on red hot embers without 
injury, saying that if the story be not true, ‘‘the witnesses fable 
with a singular unanimity (shared by photographic cameras).” 
These persons are called just ones, and may be of either sex, the 
gift being hereditary; on May rst there is a religious ceremony, and 
on the 21st, after mass at dawn, the Nistinare, the leading man, 
turns blue and mounts a pile of embers while a special tune is being 
played ; when the blueness passes off he begins to feel the heat. 
Others of this peculiar “‘caste” follow his example. ‘They practise 
great temperance. In some South Sea Islands an analogous cere- 
mony is performed and has been witnessed by many English people; 
Mr. Basil Thomson once photographed the scene in which fifteen 
men took part, the anklets of tree-fern of one not being burned. I 
have been told by several eye-witnesses, Theosophists of intelli- 
gence, of a similar ceremony being performed yearly at Benares; a 
large pit was digged and filled with fuel which was set on fire; 
prayers were offered and mantras recited, and then people were 
allowed to come from the crowd and walk barefoot through the 
flames. This was done by many before their eyes, despite the 
intense heat felt by the bystanders from the mass of burning wood. 


* 
* * 


There is no doubt as to the method by which these feats are 
performed. ‘They are magical acts, the Fire Elementals being con- 
trolled by certain forms, and the flames thus rendered innocuous to 
all who have faith and courage enough to face the ordeal. As Mr. 
Lang remarks, Mr. D. D. Home had many remarkable experiences 
with unburning fire, and he would handle red-hot coals with perfect 


impunity. 
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Dr. Salzer, of Calcutta, writing to the Sta/esman, has some 
interesting remarks on ‘dark light,” a discovery of M. Gustave le 
Bon. ‘This gentleman, a French physicist, states that ‘‘ Rays are 
emitted by organised beings in darkness, which allow us to photo- 
graph them, by operating on ferns, fishes, and various animals. 
‘These rays appear to be related to the invisible rays of phosphor- 
escence.” After drawing attention to the upsetting by this discovery 
of the physiological balance-sheet of energy taken in and given 
out, Dr. Salzer says: 

From a metaphysical point of view M. Le Bon’s observations are remarkable, 
because they have been long ago anticipated by the sages and seers of all times, 
and as systematically and stubbornly repudiated by the men of science—the men 
who ought to have known best. Paracelsus, who lived three hundred years before 
our time, was well acquainted with M. Le Bon’s discovery: he ascribed the pheno- 
menon to the existence of what he called an Aura, that is to say, an ethereal 
specific substance that permeates every living being, be it plant or animal, and is 
visible to him who has eyes to see. The aura was to Paracelsus the vehicle 
wherein the life of the respective plant or animal resides. Reichenbach who 
lived in our century made the same observation. He called the dark light that 
surrounds men 0d, and spoke of odic force and odic light. 


It is always useful to thus draw attention to the justification of 
Occultists by modern science. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


Bis rs BEAVATSKY: 


IDOLATRY. 


THE outward form of idolatry is but a veil, concealing the one 
Truth like the veil of the Saitic Goddess. Only that truth, being 
for the few, escapes the majority. ‘To the pious profane, the veil 
recovers a celestial locality thickly peopled with divine beings, 
dwarfs and giants, good and wicked powers, all of whom are no 
better than human caricatures. Yet, while for the great majority 
the space behind the veil is really impenetrable—if it would but 
confess the real state of its mind—those, endowed with the ‘“ third 
eye” (the eye of Shiva), discern in the Cimmerian darkness and 
chaos a light in whose intense radiance all shape born of human 
conception disappears, leaving the all-informing divine PRESENCE, 
to be felt—not seen ; sezsed—never expressed. 

A charming allegory translated from an old Sanskrit manuscript 
illustrates this idea admirably : 

Toward the close of the Pralaya (the intermediate period be- 
tween two ‘‘creations” or evolutions of our phenomenal universe), 
the great Ir, the One that rests in infinity and ever zs, dropped its 
reflection, which expanded in limitless Space, and felt a desire to 
make itself cognizable by the creatures evolved from its shadow. 
The reflection assumed the shape of a Maharaja (great King). De- 
vising means for mankind to learn of his existence, the Maharaja 
built out of the qualities inherent in him a palace, in which he con- 
cealed himself, satisfied that people should perceive the outward 
form of his dwelling. But when they looked up to the place where 
stood the palace, whose one corner stretched into the right, and the 
other into the left infinitude—the little men saw nothing; the palace 
was mistaken by them for empty space, and being so vast remained 
invisible to their eyes. Then the Maharaja resorted to another 
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expedient. He determined to manifest himself to the little crea- 
tures whom he pitied—vot as a whole but only in his parts. He 
destroyed the palace built by him from his manifesting qualities, 
brick by brick, and began throwing the bricks down upon the earth 
one after the other. Each brick was transformed into an idol, the 
red ones becoming Gods and the grey ones Goddesses; into these 
the Devatés and Devatis—the qualities and the attributes of the 
Unseen—entered and animated them. 

This allegory shows polytheism in its true light and that it 
rests on the One Unity, as does all the rest. Between the Dzz 
majores and the De: mdnores there is in reality no difference. The 
former are the direct, the latter the broken or refracted, rays of one 
and the same Luminary. What are Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, but 
the triple Ray that emanates directly from the Light of the World ? 
The three Gods with their Goddesses are the three dual representa- 
tions of Purusha the Spirit, and Prakriti—matter; the six are 
synthesized by Svayambhuva the self-existent, unmanifested Deity. 
They are only the symbols personifying the Unseen Presence in 
every phenomenon of nature. 


AVATARAS. 


“The seven [regions] * of Bhfimi, hang by golden threads 
[beams or rays] from the Spiritual central Sun [or ‘God’]. Higher 
than all, a Watcher for each [region]. The Suras come down this 
[bean]. They cross the six and reach the Seventh [our earth]. 
They are our mother earth’s [Bhfimi] supporters [or guardians]. 
The eighth watches over the [seven] watchers.” 

Suras are in the Vedas deities, or beings, connected with the 
Sun; in their occult meaning they are the seven chief watchers or 
guardians of our planetary system. ‘They are positively identical 
with the “Seven Spirits of the Stars.” The Suras are connected in 
practical Occultism with the Seven Yogic powers. One of these, 
Laghima(n) or “the faculty of assuming levity,” is illustrated in a 
Purana as rising and descending along a sunbeam to the solar orb 
with its mysteries; ¢.g., Khatvanga, in Vishnu Purdéna (Book IV): 
“It must be equally easy to the Adept to travel a ray downwards,” 


__,. In every ancient cosmography the universe and the earth are divided 
Into seven parts or regions, 
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remarks Fitzedward Hall (p. 311). And why not, if the action is 
understood in its right and correct sense ? 

Hight great Gods are often reckoned, as there are eight points 
of the compass, four cardinal and four intermediate points over which 
preside also inferior Lokapalas or the ‘‘doubles” of the greater Gods. 
Yet, in many instances where the number eight is given it is only a 
kind of exoteric shell. Every globe, however, is divided into seven 
regions, aS 7 X 7 = 49 is the mystic number far excellence. 

To make it clearer: in each of the seven Root Races, and in 
every one of the seven regions into which the Occult Doctrine 
divides our globe, there appears from the dawn of Humanity the 
‘“Watcher” assigned to it in the eternity of the Aon. He comes 
first in his own “ form,” then each time as an Avatara. 


INITIATIONS. 


In a secret work upon the Mysteries and the rites of Initiation, 
in which very rough but correct prints are given of the sacramental 
postures, and of the trials to which the postulant was subjected, the 
following details are found: 

(1) The neophyte—representing the Sun, as ‘‘ Sehasrakirana” 
“he of the thousand rays ’’—is shown kneeling before the ‘‘ Hiero- 
phant.” The latter is in the act of cutting off seven locks of the 
neophyte’s long hair,* and in the following—(z)—uillustration, the 
postulant’s bright crown of golden beams is thrown off, and replaced 
by a wreath of sharp ligneous spines, symbolizing the loss.+ ‘This 
was enacted in India. In trans-Himalayan regions it was the 
same. 


* See Judges xvi., again, where Samson, the symbolical personification of the 
Sun the Jewish Hercules, speaks of his seven locks which, when cut off, will 
deprive him of his (physical) strength, 7.e., kill the material man, leaving only the 
spiritual. But the Bible fails to explain, or rather, conceals purposely, the esoteric 
truth, that the seven locks symbolize the septenary physical or terrestrial man, 
thus cut off and separated from the spiritual. To this day the High Lamas cut 
off during public consecrations a lock of the hair of the candidates for the reli- 
gious life, repeating a formula to the effect that the six others will follow, when 
the ‘“‘upasaka”’ 1s READY. The lock of hair or tonsure of the Roman Catholic 
priests is a relic of the same mystery-idea. 


+ No need of explaining that Sanjnd—pure spiritual conscience —is the inner 
perception of the neophyte (or chela) and Initiate; the scorching of it by the too 
ardent beams of the Sun being symbolical of the terrestrial passions. Hence the 
seven locks are svmbolical of the seven cardinal sins, and as to the seven cardinal 
virtues—to be gained by the Sakridagamin (the candidate “‘ for new birth”) they 
could be attained by him only through severe trial and suffering. 
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In order to become a “ Perfect One,” the Sakridagamin (‘‘he 
who will receive new birth,” 7.) had, among other trials, to descend 
into Patala, the ‘‘ nether world,” after which process only he could 
hope to become an “ Anagamin”—“ one who will be reborn no 
more.” The full Initiate had the option of either entering this 
second Path by appearing at will in the world of men under a 
human form, or he could choose to first rest in the world of Gods 
(the Devachan of the Initiates), and then only be reborn on this 
our earth. ‘Thus, the next stage shows the postulant preparing for 
this journey. 

(3) Every kind of temptation—we have no right to enumerate 
these or speak of them—was being placed on his way. If he came 
out victorious over these, then the further Initiation was proceeded 
with; if he fell—it was delayed, often entirely lost for him. 

These rites lasted seven days. 


On CYCLES AND MODERN FALLACIES. 


The Hermetic axiom has been made good by astronomy and 
geology. Science has become convinced now that the milliards of 
the heavenly hosts—suns, stars, planets, the systems in and beyond 
the Milky Way—have all had a common origin, our earth included. 
Nevertheless that a regular evolution, incessant and daily, is still 
going on. ‘That “cosmic life-times have began at different epochs 
and proceed at different rates of change. Some began so far back 
in eternity or have proceeded at so rapid a rate, that their careers 
are brought to a conclusion in the passing age. Some are even now 
awaking into existence ; and it is probable that worlds are beginning 
and ending continually. Hence cosmic existence, like the kingdoms 
of organic life, presents a simultaneous panorama of a completed 
cycle of being. A taxonomic arrangement of the various grades of 
animal existence presents a succession of forms which we find 
repeated in the embryonic history of a single individual, and again 
in the succession of geological types; so the taxonomy of the 
heavens is both a cosmic embryology and a cosmic paleontology.” 
(World Life, p. 539.) 

So much for cycles again in modern orthodox science. It was 
the knowledge of all these truths—scientifically demonstrated and 
made public now, but in those days of antiquity occult and known 
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to Initiates alone—that led to the formation of various cycles into 
a-regular system. ‘The grand Manvantaric system was divided into 
other great cycles; and these in their turn into smaller cycles, 
regular wheels of time, in Eternity. Yet no one outside of the 
‘sacred precincts ever had the key to the correct reading and inter- 
pretation of cyclic notation, and therefore even the ancient classics 
disagreed on many points. ‘Thus, Orpheus is said to have ascribed 
to the“ Great” Cycle 120,000 years’ duration, and Cassandrus 136,000, 
according to Censorinus (Ye Natal Dre, Chron. and Astron. 
Fragments). Analogy is the law, and is the surest guide in occult 
sciences, as it ought to be in the natural philosophy made public. 
It is perhaps mere vanity that prevents modern science from accepting 
the enormous periods of time insisted upon by the ancients, as elapsed 
since the first civilizations. The miserable little fragment torn out 
from the Book of the Universal History of Mankind, now called so 
proudly ‘‘ Our History,” forces historians to dwarf every period in 
order to wedge it in within the narrow limits primarily constructed 
by theology. Hence the most liberal among them hesitate to accept 
the figures given by ancient historians. Bunsen, the eminent 
Egyptologist, rejects the period of 48,863 years before Alexander, to 
which Diogenes Laertius carries back the records of the priests, but 
he is evidently more embarrassed with the ten thousand of astro- 
nomical observations, and remarks that ‘“‘if they were actual 
observations, they mzust have extended over 10,000 years” (p. 14). 
‘We learn, however,” he adds, ‘‘ from one of their own old chrono- 
logical works . . . . that the genuine Egyptian traditions 
concerning the mythological period, treated of myrzads of years.” 
(Lgyple, i. p. 15.) 

We must notice and try to explain some of these great and 
smaller cycles and their symbols. Let us begin with the cycle of 
MahAayuga, personified by Shesha—the great serpent called ‘‘the 
couch of Vishnu,” because that God is Time and Duration persomi- 
fied in the most philosophical and often poetical way. 

It is said that Vishnu appears on it at the beginning of every 
Manvantara as “the Lord of Creation.” Shesha is the great 
Serpent-Cycle, represented as swallowing its own tail—thence the 
emblem of Time within Eternity. Time, says Locke (Ox the 
Human Understanding)—Time is “duration set forth by measures,” 
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and Shesha sets forth evolution by symbolizing its periodical 
stages. On him Vishnu sleeps during the intervals of rest (pra- 
layas) between “creations”; the blue God—blue because he is space 
and the depth of infinity—awakens only when Shesha bends his 
thousand heads, preparing to again bear up the Universe which is 
supported on them. The Vishnu Purdna describes him thus: 
“ Below the seven Patalas is the form of Vishnu, proceeding from 
the quality of darkness, which is Shesha, the excellences of which 
neither Daityas nor Danavas can fully enumerate. This being is 
called Ananta [the infinite] by the spirits of Siddha (Yoga Wisdom, 
sons of Dharma, or true religion), and is worshipped by sages and 
by gods. He has a thousand heads, which are embellished with 
the pure and visible mystic sign [Svastika]; and the thousand 
jewels in his crests (A/ana) gives light to all the regions. . . In 
one hand he holds a plough* and in the other a pestle. 

From his mouths, at the end of the Kalpa, proceeds the venomed 
fire that, impersonated as Rudra [Shiva, the ‘destroyer’] 
devours the three worlds ” (11. 211). 

Thence Shesha is the cycle of the great Manvantara, and also 
the spirit of vitality as of destruction, since Vishnu, as the pre- 
serving or conservative force, and Shiva as the destroying potency, 
are both aspects of Brahma. Shesha is said to have taught the 
sage Garga—one of the oldest astronomers in India, whom, never- 
theless, Bentley places only 548 B.c.—the secret sciences, the mys- 
teries of the heavenly bodies, of astrology, astronomy and various 
omens. Shesha is so great and mighty, that it is more than likely 
he will some day, in far off future ages, render the same service to 
our modern astronomers. Nothing like “ Time” and cyclic changes 
to cure sceptics of their blindness. 

But Occult truths have to contend with a far more blind foe 
than science can ever be to them, namely, the Christian theologians 
and bigots. These claim unblushingly the number of years 
lived by their Patriarchs some four thousand years ago, and pre- 
tend to prove that they have interpreted “the symbolic predic- 
tious of scripture” and have “traced the historic fulfilment of two 


_ .* An emblem referring to the ‘‘ ploughing” and sowing the renewed earth 
(in its new Round) with fresh seeds of life. 
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of the most important of them”—handling Biblical chronology as 
reverently as though it had never been a rehash of Chaldzean 
records and cyclic figures, to hide the true meaning under exoteric 
fables! They speak of “that history that unrolls before our eyes 
a record extending over six thousand years” from the moment of 
creation; and maintains that there are ‘‘very few of the prophetic 
periods whose fulfilment cannot be traced in some parts of the 
scrolls.” (Zhe Approaching End of the Age.) 

Moreover they have two methods and two chronologies to 
show those events verified—the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant. The first relies on the calculations of Kepler and Dr. Sepp; 
the latter on Clinton, who gives the year of the Nativity as 
A.M. 4138; the former holds to the old calculation of 4320 by lunar, 
and 4004 by solar years. 


——_— 


THE IDEA oF PREEXISTENCE.—Were I to ask any reflecting Occidental, who 
had passed some years in the real living atmosphere of Buddhism, what 
fundamental idea especially differentiates Oriental modes of thinking from our 
own, I am sure he would answer: ‘‘ The Idea of Preéxistence.”’ It is this. idea, 
more than any other, which permeates the whole mental being of the Far East. 
It is universal as the wash of air; it colours every emotion; it influences, directly 
or indirectly, almost every act. Its symbols are perpetually visible, even in 
details of artistic decoration; and hourly, by day or night, some echoes of its 
language float uninvited to the ear. The utterances of the people-—their house- 
hold sayings, their proverbs, their pious or profane exclamations, their confessions 
of sorrow, hope, joy, or despair—are all informed with it. It qualifies equally the 
expression of hate or the speech of affection; and the term ingwa, or innen—- 
meaning Karma as inevitable retribution—comes naturally to every lip as an in- 
terpretation, as a consolation, or as a reproach. The peasant toiling up some 
steep road, and feeling the weight of his handcart straining every muscle, 
murmurs patiently: ‘Since this is ingwa, it must be suffered.” Servants 
disputing, ask each other, “‘ By reason of what ingwa must I now dwell with such 
aone as you?” The incapable or vicious man is reproached with his ingwa; 
and the misfortunes of the wise or the virtuous are explained by the same 
Buddhist word. The lawbreaker confesses his crime, saying: ‘‘ That which I did 
I knew to be wicked when doing; but my ingwa was stronger than my heart.” 
Separated lovers seek death under the belief that their union is banned by the 
results of their sins in a former one; and the victim of an injustice tries to allay 
his natural anger by the self-assurance that he is expiating some forgotten fault 
which had to be expiated in the eternal order of things. . . . So likewise even 
the commonest references to a spiritual future imply the general creed of a 
spiritual past. The mother warns her little ones at play about the effect of 
wrong-doing upon their future births, as the children of other parents, The 
pilgrim or street-beggar accepts your alms with the prayer that your next birth 
may be fortunate. The aged inky, whose sight and hearing begin to fail, talks 
cheerily of the impending change that is to provide him with a fresh young 
body.—L. Hearn, Kokoro, p. 222. 
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THE LIVES OF THE LATER PLATONISTS. 
PORPHYV RY: 
(Continued from p. 380.) 


THE ORACLES. 

Bur you will say, what on earth have oracles to do with mystic 
exercises and contemplation ? The answer is not to be found in the 
classical dictionaries, nor will it be very clear to those who have 
not some idea of what the Hindu mystics call Mantra-vidya, an 
absolutely untranslatableterm. ‘The lowest aspect of this Vidya, or 
science, is the use of invocatory hymns or prayers; the higher side 
of the art is mental; and doubtless it was this that Porphyry culti- 
vated. We have already stated that he spent much time in exposing 
the spurious imitations of the so-called ‘‘ Zoroastrian Oracles,” and 
this leads us to conjecture with great confidence that he was 
thoroughly familiar with the genuine Oracles of ancient Persia 
and Chaldeza. Acquainted as he was with Semitic dialects, it is 
more than probable that he had a first-hand knowledge of these old 
mantras of the ancient evokers of that mystic ‘“ Fire” of which the 
fire on the altar and the fire of the sun were merely the external 
syiibols, just as they were for the seers of the Upanishads. More- 
over we shall see in the life of Proclus that there was a peculiar 
way of chanting these old stanzas, and it is to the Chaldeans, 
Assyrians and Egyptians that Jamblichus ascribes the preservation 
of the “language of the gods.” Following these indications, it is 
no wide stretch of imagination for the mystic to entertain the view 
that Porphyry made use of these ‘‘ evocations” in order to produce 
that “ inner light” which shone forth from the “fire in the heart” ; 
and this is all the more probable, seeing that one of his lost works 
is inscribed Ox the Philosophy of the Oracles. 

Eusebius tells us that in this book Porphyry had collected from 
every source he could a variety of oracles or inspired sayings con- 
cerning man and the universe; and if we are to judge by the use 
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Proclus subsequently made of them, and by the method of Porphyry 
in other things, we shall be inclined to agree with Taylor that, by 
this means he promoted “theosophy, or the study of divine wisdom,” 
for as the oracles were for the ancients the most sacred revelations in 
the world, it is evident that a comparative study of them was one 
of the best methods of obtaining a thorough insight into their 
methods and genius, and hence a proper understanding of universal 
religion. Moreover Porphyry is said to have written On Devine 
Names, and though we know nothing of his treatise beyond the 
title, we shall not be too speculative in supposing that this had 
somewhat to do with the “language of the gods” in which the 
names of the gods were written, and all those vowel-names and 
permutations which lay at the back of one department of Mantra- 
vidya. 
Was PoRPHYRY SUPERSTITIOUS ? 


Eunapius says that this side of his character must be left 


to those who have been “ 


initiated into the mysteries,” that is to say 
those who have some knowledge of psychic science; with so brief 
a remark he passes over what, if we are to judge from the rest of 
the School, must have been a very important side of Porphyry’s 
life, an all the more regrettable omission, seeing that the major 
part of Porphyry’s writings are lost to the present generation. 
Eunapius might point to those writings in his own time with con- 
fidence, but to-day we can only look with regret on a long lst of 
titles of no less than forty distinct works that have entirely 
disappeared. 

There is indeed mention of the expulsion of an elemental from 
a certain place, or in ecclesiastical terms, ‘“‘the casting out of an 
evil spirit,” but that is of very little interest to students of the higher 
yoga art. This solitary incident, however, has been quite sufficient 
to encourage both ecclesiastical and rationalistic writers to ascribe 
to Porphyry a belief in “all the superstition of the time”; the former 
forgetting their Gospel narrative, and the latter limited by the vision 
of a myopic ‘‘science ” which requires glasses to aid its sight. 

One thing is almost certain, that Porphyry had nothing to do 
with ceremonial magic, but depended on his own will and purity 
alone. ‘This purgation of the soul was one of the chief objects of 
the discipline, and Porphyry devoted a whole treatise to the subject 
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under the title Zhe Re-ascent of the Soul, which is now unfortunately 
lost and would be utterly unknown but for some quotations in 
Augustine the Church father. The especial subject dealt with was 
the purgation of the “subtle body” or “phantastic spirit,” part 
and parcel of the theurgic art, and we cannot but deeply regret that 
so valuable and practical a treatise has been lost to the world. 


His LEARNING. 


Thus we see that Porphyry was not only distinguished for his 
great intellectual attainments, but also for the extraordinary lucidity 
and grace of his philosophical expositions. Not only was he 
acquainted with every department of philosophy ‘proper as then 
known, but he was also a distinguished specialist in rhetoric, 
grammar, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music, and all the 
liberal arts of the time. In all of which he doubtless followed the 
advice of Plato in the seventh book of the Republic as to the proper 
education of man. 

That is to say, that in arithmetic he treated the science not in 
a commercial or ‘trafficking manner,” but investigated. ‘the 
properties,of pure number.” His study of geometry was “ primarily 
directed to the knowledge of that which is eternal and not perish- 
able.” By astronomy again, he did not mean “lying on the back and 
staring upwards to the heavens,” but that science which ‘ draws 
the intelligence upwards” and points to ‘‘a unity and coherent 
desig of a perfect creator.” By music, moreover, he understood 
the science of harmony, and not the “practice of worrying and 
torturing musical instruments, twisting the head on one side, 
dragging unwilling notes from more unwilling strings, and dis- 
puting about demi-semi-tones.” We should, however, like to hear 
Porphyry’s present opinion of a sonata of Beethoven or an opera of 
Wagner. Nevertheless the above will give the reader some idea 
of the primary education of a philosopher as understood by the 
Platonists. 

ETHICS AND DISCIPLINE. 


But as already stated the moral life was above all things the 
most important in Porphyry’s eyes, not the mere theory of ethics but 
the carrying of them out in all the details of life; and it is from the 
writings of Porphyry, such for instance as his Auwxzlartes and his 
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Letter to Marcella that we get the clearest statement of the wonderful 
system of morals taught by the school. Moreover our philosopher 
was a rigid abstainer from flesh-eating, his interesting treatise on 
this important subject being still extant. In fact his whole life 
was one of rigid abstinence and asceticism, in which he carried out 
the details of the famous Pythagorean discipline. He had also a 
curious theory that it might be possible at some time for human 
beings to do without even vegetable nutriment, and if this could be 
achieved then there would be a veritable kingdom of heaven on 
earth. In all of which there seems to the mystic to be a wee grain 
of veiled truth ; provided, however, that the matter is looked at in 
the right way and the exaggerated absurdity of ‘‘salvation by 
vegetarianism,” which Carlyle rudely stigmatized as that ‘‘damned 
potato-gospel,” be ruled out of court. Without the accompanying 
moral and intellectual training, vegetarianism can only aid in 
purifying the physical body; it is the purification of the soul that 
is the all-important task. And to this Porphyry was devoted with 
all his energy. In fact, to him philosophy would have meant 
nothing if it were not the science whereby the soul might be healed. 


THE WORKS OF PORPHYRY. 


Of the enormous industry and extraordinary versatility of 
Porphyry we can form some opinion from the fact that in addition 
to the laborious task of editing the writings of Plotinus, he composed 
no fewer than sixty distinct works, dealing with such heterogeneous 
subjects as grammar, philology, ‘rhetoric, dialectic, mathematics, 
astronomy and prosody; he wrote also commentaries on Homer, a 
history of philosophy and original works; and commentaries on 
philosophical subjects, physics, cosmogony and psychology, theology 
and theurgy. 

The best known works of Porphyry which have come down to 
us in any complete form are: Zhe Life of Pythagoras and The Life of 
Plotinus ; On Abstinence from Animal Food; The Cave of the Nymphs, 
an allegorical interpretation of a passage in the Odyssey; Awxzlartes, 
or an introduction to the more abstruse teachings of Plotinus; and 
his Letter to Marcella. But it would be too long to go further into 
the writings of Porphyry in the present treatise, and a full list of his 
writings will be given at the end. It is enough to again remark 
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that no less than forty complete works have utterly disappeared, and 
this not so much through the oblivion of antiquity as because ot 
their deliberate destruction by Christian fanaticism, owing to 
Porphyry’s sturdy criticism of many of the pretensions of ill- 
instructed bigots who called themselves Christians, but who totally 


misunderstood real Christianity. 


PORPHYRY, THE CRITIC OF “ CHRISTIANITY.” 


Porphyry was without doubt the most learned and dangerous 
critic of the undiscriminating adherents of the new religion. Not 
only was he intimately acquainted with the scriptures of both the 
Old and New Testament, in Hebrew and Greek, but the favourite 
tactics of the apologists and defenders of the faith, who when 
argument failed resorted to an attack on personal character, were 
but too transparently flimsy when directed at a man against whose 
moral character his contemporaries had not ventured to breathe a 
word. No less than thirty orthodox writers attempted to refute 
Porphyry’s fifteen books A vaznst the Christians; the most conspicu- 
ous being Methodius of Tyre, Eusebius of Czesarea, who wrote 
twenty-five books against Porphyry, and Apollinaris of Laodicea 
who composed some thirty volumes. 

From the writings of the Church fathers we glean that his chief 
attack was directed against the claim of the infallibility of the 
scriptures by pointing out their manifold self-contradictions. He 
pointed also to the conflict between Peter and Paul, and the 
changes of purpose ascribed to Jesus by the mixed Gospel narrative. 
He accused the writers of the Gospels, moreover, of deliberate 
falsification, and dwelt especially upon the murder of Ananias and 
Sapphira, as related in the Acts. 

He further propounded some still unsolved dilemmas by the 
propositions: If Christ is the only way of salvation, why was he so 
late revealed; if the God of the Old Testament enjoined blood 
sacrifices, why did the Christians reject them; how can sin entail 
everlasting punishment, seeing that Jesus himself distinctly declared, 
‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again” ? 

Porphyry was also most strongly critical of the too wild alle- 
gorical interpretations of Origen and others, who found mysteries in 
the simplest words of the Law. But his chief attack on the Old 
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Testament was directed against the authenticity of the Book of 
Daniel. He contended that it was composed in Judzea by a person 
named Epiphanes, who lived in the time of Antiochus. ‘“ Daniel,” 
therefore, narrates past history and not future events. It is curious 
to observe how the inauthenticity of Daniel has lately been estab- 
lished beyond any doubt by modern scholarship. 

The above are the salient points on which the Church fathers 
thought they had “refuted” Porphyry, the “ Daniel-controversy” 
being the chief point to which Methodius, Eusebius and Apollinaris 
devoted themselves. How many more points of equal, if not of 
greater vigour, were in the rest of Porphyry’s fifteen books, we shall 
never know; they must have been numerous and disturbing to 
orthodox ideas or we should not have had an army of thirty writers 
let loose on one man, and that too when his body was in the 
grave. 

Yet Porphyry did not sneer at Christianity or the teaching of 
Jesus, he was no blind fanatic or bitter opponent who could see no 
good in the Christian moral teachings; far from it. As Augustine 
says, the Platonists praised Christ while they disparaged Christianity. 
It was the disciples and ignorant followers whom they took to task ; 
for Jesus had condemned no man’s idea of God, provided it was 
sincere. “They were willing to honour Jesus as one of the best and 
wisest of men, but could not worship him as God. 

But moderate views and hard facts were contrary to the spirit 
of the times, which looked for wonders and hysterically yearned for 
death rather that abate one jot or tittle of blind credulity. So that 
when this wild stream overtopped its banks and flooded the 
Roman world, fanaticism had a Constantine, Theodosius and 
Justinian to issue edicts for the destruction of the works of the 
philosophers and writers of liberal views; and then it was that 
Orthodoxy at last made sure of “refuting” the “sceleratus 
Porphyrius,” and destroyed every work of his it could lay hands on. 
But physical force is no argument in the realm of mind, and to-day 
there are many critics of ‘‘Christianity” such as was Porphyry 
sixteen hundred years ago, and many of these, by an irony of fate, 
are to be found not without the ranks of the now orthodox “ higher 
criticism.” So far, then, concerning Porphyry, whose memory will 
ever be kept green by the lovers of true philosophy. 
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THE DISCIPLES OF PORPHYRY. 

The most distinguished pupil of Porphyry was Jamblichus, to 
whom we shall next devote our attention. Of the rest Theodorus 
of Asine, probably the Laconian Asine, seems to have been held in 
greatest honour by the members of the School. Proclus frequently 
refers to him in his Conmmentaries on Plato, with such laudatory 
epithets as “the great,” “the admirable” and “the noble.” His 
principal work was on the soul or world-soul, with the distinctive title, 
That the Soul conststs of all Spectes, and this is quoted by Nemesius, 
to whom we have already referred as preserving two fragments 
ascribed to Ammonius Saccas. Theodorus was also a pupil of 
Jamblichus. Another of his pupils was a certain Crysaorius, to 
whom he dedicated several of his books, the chief of which was an 
Introduction to Aristotle which Porphyry wrote in Sicily and entitled 
Concerning the Live Predtcables, treating of genera, species, differ- 
enti, properties and accidents. This treatise is generally prefixed 
to the Organon of Aristotle. Of the rest of his pupils we know the 
names of only Nemertius and Gedalius, and of them only from in- 
scriptions on certain of Porphyry’s works. It must, however, have 
been that Porphyry had many pupils, for he was admired and 
beloved by the best of the Roman citizens, as has been already 
remarked. The fact, however, that the fame of Jamblichus out- 
shone the reputation of Porphyry even in the latter’s lifetime, leads 
us to suppose that a number of Porphyry’s pupils passed on to the 
tuition of his own brilliant disciple. 


JAMBLICHUS. 


(255-3305) 
His PROBABLE DATE. 


Jamblichus was born at Chalcis, a town of Ccele-Syria or that 
district of Syria lying between the two great ranges of Mount 
Lebanon; unless, indeed, this is a mistake of Eunapius for Chalcis, 
one of the most famous of the Upper Syrian cities, at equal 
distance from Antioch and Apamea. As his name (YMLCh) shows, 
he was a Syrian, and we are further told that his family was noble 
and wealthy. ‘The date of his birth has been abandoned even con- 
jecturally by every writer I have as yet read on the subject. There 
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is a sentence, however, of Porphyry in his Zz/e of Plotinus which 
though passed over in silence by all, nevertheless throws some light 
on the matter. Among the ladies who devoted themselves to philoso- 
phy under the tuition of Plotinus, was Amphiclea, ““who became the 
wife of Ariston, the son of Jamblichus” (tiv ’Apiorwvos rot "Tap BAlxou viod 
yeyovviay yuvaixa), Plotinus died in 270; at the lowest computation 
Amphiclea (even if a child-ward) must have been at least about 
fifteen at the time of the philosopher’s death, for she is described as 
‘entirely devoted to philosophy.” Supposing again that she was 
ten years older than her husband, and that Ariston was twenty at 
the time of marriage, the son of Jamblichus would thus have been 
born in 265. Assuming again that Jamblichus became a father at 
twenty, we are carried back to 245 as the date of his birth. As we 
know, however, that he died about 330, this would give him the 
unusually long life of eighty-five years. But nowhere do we find 
Jamblichus referred to as a very old man, so that we must suppose 
Amphiclea was considerably older than her husband, and content 
ourselves with placing the birth of Jamblichus somewhere after 
the middle of the third century. Mr. Thomas M. Johnson gives 
his birth as “about 282” but without a hint as to how he arrives at 
his conjecture. We can of course reject Porphyry’s evidence, but 
if fe did not know, we shall certainly find no one of better 
information. 


His First TEACHER, ANATOLIUS. 


The first teacher of Jamblichus was Anatolius, of whom no- 
thing definite is known except that Porphyry dedicated his Homeric 
Questions to him. It is not at all improbable, however, that this 
was the Alexandrian Anatolius whom Eusebius ranks among the 
most learned men of his age in literature, philosophy and science, 
and whom the Alexandrians urged to open a school of Aristotelian 
philosophy. This Anatolius, among other philosophical works, 
wrote ten books on Theological Arithmetic. But after leaving 
Alexandria, Anatolius went to Syria, was ordained a Christian 
priest at Czesarea, and while journeying to Antioch was detained at 
Laodicea and consecrated bishop of the city (270 A.D.). Now 
Laodicea is not far from Chalcis, the birth-place of Jamblichus, 
and the dates fit in exceedingly well. Anatolius may also very 
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well have preserved his philosophy in spite of his theology, just as 
Synesius did; and he owed his philosophy at least to the same 
source as Porphyry and the followers of Ammonius—that is to say to 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. As Kunapius, moreover, tells us 
that Anatolius was looked upon as in the second rank of philoso- 
phers to Porphyry, he was presumably once a member of the School, 
before Porphyry wrote his criticism on ‘ Christianity,” and while 
he himself was still hesitating between philosophy and the new 
religion. A philosophical fragment of Anatolius On Sympathtes 
and Antipathtes has been preserved, and we have also some 
fragments of his mathematical work. 


JAMBLICHUS AND PORPHYRY. 


Jamblichus, however, soon passed beyond the instructions of 
Anatolius and attached himself to Porphyry. He must have, there- 
fore, come to Sicily or Rome, and spent some considerable time 
there. We are told that as a philosopher he was by no means 
inferior to Porphyry, though indeed the few works preserved to us 
do not quite bear out this opinion ; as an exponent of occult science, 
however, as all those who came after him in the School are agreed, 
he was by far Porphyry’s superior. 

Like Plotinus he was not complete master of the Greek tongue, 
nor had he the elegance or rhetorical power of Porphyry; as Plato 
once remarked of one of his contemporaries, ‘‘ he did not sacrifice 
to the Graces.” Consequently his writings are somewhat obscure 
and difficult, and it requires much patience to perfectly seize their 
meaning. 

And though Jamblichus based himself upon the same line of 
teachings as his predecessors in the school, and was famous not 
only for his knowledge of all subjects connected with Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy, but also for his elaboration of several 
points of great interest, nevertheless he devoted his energies especi- 
ally to the Pythagorean tradition and the mysteries of theology and 
theurgy. Moreover he paid far greater attention to the great 
Oriental traditions, such as those of the Chaldzeans, Assyrians and 
Egyptians, than any of his predecessors. 


JAMBLICHUS AND HIS PUPILS. 
Our information concerning the life of the philosopher 
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is as scanty as aré our data for constructing Porphyry’s 
biography, and the major portion of the space devoted to 
Jamblichus by Eunapius, our only authority, is taken up with 
the recital of phenomenal incidents. Even in Porphyry’s life time, 
his brilliant pupil not only rivalled but eclipsed the fame of his 
teacher. In his turn, Jamblichus was surrounded with a band of 
devoted pupils who came from all parts of the “ world” to obtain 
his instruction, and formed a kind of community like the com- 
munity of Plotinus. Jamblichus was ever with them and presided 
at the common table, which was excessively frugal and followed 
the Pythagorean model of abstinence from animal flesh. In fact, 
Jamblichus observed strictly the Pythagorean discipline in all 
things, and showed a greater love for the great master than perhaps 
any other member of the School. 

As time went on, however, it was observed by certain of his 
most devoted pupils, who rarely quitted his side, that their teacher 
sought the privacy of his chamber for certain exercises, of a 
devotional and mystic character, concerning which he breathed no 
word to them. From the servants, however, they heard wonderful 
stories that Jamblichus, being at such times engaged in prayer, or 
rather in meditation, was levitated ‘“‘ten cubits” from the ground, 
and that he appeared as one transfigured, a golden glory playing 
round him. All of which appareutly mightily surprised his pupils. 
They accordingly asked Jamblichus the meaning of such phenomena, 
expecting no doubt the reply that it was entirely a fabrication of 
the superstitious and ignorant domestics. But their master replied, 
that although the matter was not as described, and the embroiderer 
of the fact was endowed with a graceful imagination, nevertheless 
there was some truth in the matter, and he would in future admit 
them to his confidence and explain what really took place. 


THE SCEPTICISM OF HIS PUPILS. 


Psychic phenomena of levitation and transfiguration, or exter- 
nalization of the aura, are sufficiently well authenticated to cause no 
surprise to the student of mysticism, and the exaggeration of “ten 
cubits ” may be’ well set down to the imagination of an ignorant and 
superstitious observer; but the point of interest is that the pupils of 
Jamblichus should have expressed surprise at the matter. As we 
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shall see later on, however, the members of the School were still 
exceedingly, if not entirely, dubious of such external manifestations, 
and in fact their whole tendency was one of great scepticism as to 
psychic matters. Plotinus and Porphyry had consistently scouted 
such phenomena, and presumably this incident took place in 
Porphyry’s lifetime and before his conversion to some of Jambli- 
chus’ views on such matters. ‘The treatise On the Mysterzes, which 
is distinctly ascribed to Jamblichus by Proclus, is a reply to a 
number of sceptical objections against occult phenomena brought 
forward by Porphyry, and it is well known that Jamblichus changed 
the view of the whole School on the subject. The critics unani- 
mously declare that from this moment the School degenerated 
because of its devotion to occult science, which of course criticism 
at once dubs “superstition,” and so has done with it. And it is 
true that from this time there was a marked division among the 
members themselves with regard to occult studies; the majority 
following the non-phenomenal side of occult development, and a few 
straying into the devious and dangerous paths of the “ occult arts.” 
Criticism has confounded all together and overwhelmed the whole 
of the School in a common condemnation, but the student of 
occultism has a more difficult and complex problem to solve. 


WHy THEY DOUBTED. 


Doubtless the pupils of Ammonius, Plotinus, Porphyry and 
Jamblichus had all practised a certain method of philosophical 
meditation, but as previously remarked, the method was too difficult 
for the vast majority, and the result was so long to wait for, that 
when the opportunity of taking a less arduous road presented itself, 
they were not averse to setting their feet upon it. But of one thing 
they had first to assure themselves, namely that the method was 
real and the means pure; and that the road led in the right direction 
and was not a bye-path, conducting them into the illusive swamps 
and quagmires of vulgar superstition and sorcery. ‘Thus we read 
that it was a long time before even their teacher Jamblichus could 
conquer their almost invincible scepticism. Moreover we should 
remember that it was becoming dangerous to publicly profess any 
belief in occultism. “Christianity” and intolerance are fast gaining 
the upper hand, and within the next twenty years or so will have 
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obtained their political triumph under Constantine, so that all such 
matters have to be kept very secret. Thus Eunapius hesitates to 
give more than a very few details of such a nature, although he 
knew of many which he had collected from eye-witnesses of the 
events. 

THEIR INVINCIBLE INCREDULITY. 

That there was a most healthy scepticism even among the most 
intimate pupils of the master, the following incident is ample proof. 
Jamblichus and his disciples were on one occasion returning to the 
city from the suburbs; as “the city” is mentioned without qualifi- 
cation, it has been supposed that the place was Rome, but this is a 
mere conjecture. They were deeply engaged in philosophical con- 
versation, when Jamblichus, who was absorbed in profound thought, 
suddenly urged his companions to take another road, because a 
funeral procession was approaching, and a corpse was considered 
impure. Some few did not like to allow their teacher to walk back 
alone, and so turned off with him, but the majority seeing that no 
funeral was in sight, ascribed the incident to mere mystery-monger- 
ing, Avdesius, the chief of them, being the most sceptical of all. So 
they continued their way along the main road, when they shortly came 
upon the funeral, and proceeded like true sceptical psychical re- 
searchers to question the crogue-morts, as to why they had taken 
that road, etc. And though they could find no proof that Jambli- 
chus had any previous knowledge of the approach of the procession, 
they contented themselves with the brilliant theory that the olfactory 
sense of their guide, philosopher and friend was remarkably acute, 
and refused to believe in his clairvoyance. 


THEIR SCEPTICISM IS FINALLY ROUTED. 


And indeed their scepticism seems to have remained unshaken, 
until a picturesque exhibition of maya or psychic illusion, van- 
quished their incredulity. The incident took place when Jambli- 
chus had left Rome and returned to Syria, whither most of his 
disciples seem to have accompanied him. It was his custom to 
go every year to the famous hot baths of Syria, near Gadara, some 
eight miles south of the Sea of Galilee. ‘These hot springs were the 
chief attractions of what was considered the most famous watering- 
place in the Roman world after Baie. As they were bathing 
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together, the now familiar discussion on phenomena once more arose 
among them, when Jamblichus smiled and said: ‘‘ Although it is 
not proper to show phenomena, yet for your sakes it shall be done.” 
And so he directed his doubting disciples to enquire of the natives 
the ancient names of two of the smaller springs, which were the 
most beantiful of all; and they were told that they were originally 
called Love and Love-for-Love; but why no man knew. And so 
master and pupils repaired to the springs, and Jamblichus sat by 
the source of Love, and waving his hand over the spring, he 
muttered a few words, when suddenly there rose from the water a 
beautiful youth, of medium height, white, with golden hair, his 
shoulders and breast shining as though he were just stepping out of 
the bath. And the Love embraced Jamblichus as a son a father. 

His former sceptical companions were speechless from astonish- 
ment, until Jamblichus roused them with the words, ‘‘ Let us to 
the other spring,” and led the way in silence, plunged in thought. 
And there he caused the second Love to appear, an exact double of 
the first, except that his hair was darker and more sunny. And 
Love-for-Love embraced Jamblichus as his twin Love had done. 

After this incident his pupils no longer dared to doubt their 
master’s knowledge of occult science, but applied themselves with 
ardour to the inner side of his teachings. And many other extra- 
ordinary acts of a similar nature were recounted of the philosopher, 
but Eunapius does not venture to repeat them, both for the reasons 
we have given above, and also because he wishes to confine himself 
to that side of the narrative which ordinary readers can better under- 
stand. 


THE EXPLANATION OF A PHENOMENON. 


The remaining recorded incident of this kind is Jamblichus’ 
explanation of a phenomenon of externalization in a magical cere- 
mony of the period, a function which in our own time has been 
replaced by the spiritualistic materialization séance ; the main differ- 
ence being that the former was under the control of the operator, 
while the latter is dependent on the atrophying of the will of the 
medium. 

The operator set to work and caused to appear what he had 
previously regarded as a “god”; but Jamblichus smilingly 
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remarked that it was the image of a dead gladiator; an explanation 
which agrees with the present researches into psychic phenomena of 
this kind, for perhaps the most frequent visitors to such séances are 
suicides and the victims of sudden death. The gladiator had 
probably ‘‘passed over” full of life and desire in some recent 
combat, and hence his début on the magic stage as a ‘‘ god” for the 
uninstructed ceremonialist, but as an earth-bound shade for the 
trained theurgist. 
GR. >. MEAD. 
(Zo be continued). 


So Oe 


Mr. ANGRAND, in aconununication to the Geographical Society 
of Paris, has made an interesting addition to the history of ancient 
civilization. After some years of residence and observation in Upper 
Peru, he has come to the conclusion, that the civilization of the time 
of the Incas, that which Pizarro overthrew, wasa decadent civilization, 
far inferior to one that had long preceded it. He finds evidences for 
this conclusion in the remains of ancient buildings, which are 
remarkably numerous throughout Peru, and which testify to the 
existence of two different peoples, if not different races. Considering 
the natural characteristics of Peru, Mr. Angrand further concludes, 
that the civilization did not originate there, but came ready formed 
from without; and tracing it by the monuments by the way, he 
discovers the route of the earliest settlers in Peru along the 
Cordillera, across Central America, up to the Mexican territory of 
Anahuac. ‘There the Aymaras, as he calls them, had flourished and 
multiplied, and thence they swarmed off, and took their polity, their 
religion and arts to the wild mountain-region of Peru, where their 
relics, after the lapse of ages, still furnish instruction to the modern 
ethnologist—‘‘The Month: Science and Arts,” in Chambers’s 
Fournal, January 25th, 1868 (No. 213, 4th Series). 
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VETTERS LO ASCATHOLIC PRIS Pa Cais 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


Your candid confession that you find you and your 
Gospel are not in the least wanted in the slums gives much matter 
for thought. It was a bold experiment, and seeined, at least from 
your side, to deserve success. All previous attempts (as far as I 
know) have depended on getting together a little nucleus of 
the few Catholics everywhere mixed up with the rest, around 
which it was hoped to gather converts from outside. But this 
method, though it gives a certain amount of apparent success, 
confuses the issues. You chose, simply and straightforwardly, to 
take your Christianity in your hand, and to make trial of what you 
could do with it on the actual work-a-day world around you; the 
world which knows nothing and cares nothing about the Christian 
God. ‘There could hardly have been any one better adapted for the 
task, and this gives a deep significance to your admission that, so 
far, it is a total failure. Had you not yourself reminded me of it, I 
should have had too much respect for the laws of friendship to 
say, “I -told you so!” but itis true: 

I remember that as you and I were surveying the ground 
together we entered an Anglican Church which stood open; and 
as we looked round on the pictures on the walls, the pulpit and the 
Communion Table which summed up its means of action, I 
expressed to you my strong feeling that the whole thing was a 
“survival,” as the scientists say, a pure anachronism, possibly 
useful fifty years ago when the misery around seemed to everyone, 
priest and people alike, part of the inevitable order of nature, and 
all anyone could hope for was to gain some compensation after 
death; but now it seems quite out of date. ‘The education of the 
‘poorer classes means this—that they know now that it is quite 
possible for them to have a fair share of the good things of /hzs 
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life if their rulers do their duty; they see their children growing 
up a new and healthier race, in better surroundings and with good 
schooling; and in the exhilarating prospect of better life in /hzs 
world they have for the time ceased, and rightly ceased, to be 
susceptible to motives of action drawn from a future world of which 
they know nothing. And you answered me with a noble unselfish 
enthusiasm which I respected though I did not share it. You 
said, ‘‘ Yes—it may be so, but 7am strong in the consciousness of 
my divine mission—it is God’s own truth I have to proclaim, His 
Holy Spirit is here to guide and help me; / cannot fail!” I 
listened in silence: I would not say a word to damp your ardour. 
But I knew better than you, in spite of all your experience, the 
solid mass of insensibility against which you were so confidently 
throwing yourself; and when after six months’ labour you sorrow- 
fully admit that (to use your own words) “‘so far, you cannot get hold 
of them,” I simply recognize the inevitable. 

And yet these people—the better and more intelligent part of the 
working classes—are really the only ones worth getting hold of. 
They are clever, thoughtful, and quite without prejudice against 
your faith. ‘The Protestant bigotry, so strong amongst the small 
shopkeepers (mostly Methodists) to whom we owe the vagaries of 
what is now known as “the Nonconformist Conscience,” is entirely 
absent from their minds. Nay, you must often have found a vague 
impression amongst them that, if they wanted a religion at all, they 
would prefer the Catholic, as, somehow or other, a more genuine 
thing. You have had a fair field, if no favour; and the result is 
that you are forced to admit that there is a certain stage of develop- 
ment in which men do not need a religion of azy kind. They are quite 
respectable people in their way; they are no more “blinded” by 
sin than by superstition, but there is simply nothing in them 
which has any response to your deepest arguments or your most 
impassioned appeals. They are not, in this, so very far different 
from the ordinary run of religious people; only that their circum- 
stances have not impressed upon them the necessity of “ making 
believe,” and they say out, openly, just what they feel. How this 
undeniable fact can be reconciled with the Christian view that all 
these people have souls which must be “saved” by religion within 
the few years of their present earthly life, under pain of eternal 
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damnation is a inystery (as you would say) which I leave you to 
explain. ‘Io me the matter is simple enough ; itis only a necessary 
step in their progress through the ages. As they rise higher in 
their future lives the Unseen will regain its hold on them, never 
tear: there is plenty of time before them. 

But it will not be Christianity to which they will return. As I 
said in my last letter, people have changed much in these last 2,000 
years, and will change more and more as time goes on. There are 
two stories which will illustrate the change I mean. When an 
ancient heathen prince (Clovis, was it not?) was being instructed 
for baptism, the Bishop detailed to him the sufferings and death 
of Christ. As he went on, the old warrior’s face flushed, his hand 
instinctively grasped his sword, and at length he broke out, “‘ Ah, 
if I had only been there with my Franks!” Now for the contrast. 
The same story was repeated to a heathen of our own country and 
our own century. -He listened with open mouth and vacant face, 
till after a pause the dull eye brightened with an idea, and he replied 
briskly, ‘‘ Well, it’s a long time ago—/e/ us hope tt tsw’t true !” 

Even this, however, does not express your present difficulty. 
Your intended catechumen no longer listens in silence, reverent or 
otherwise; he begins to ask questions—the most inconvenient 
questions; and you are no longer in the inaccessible height of a 
pulpit; you must find an answer. There are many questions I 
could put for him, which he does not know enough to ask; and 
_ which, in this connection, I may leave on one side. I will not 
here press you for an explanation of ow, the only-begotten Son of 
God took human flesh and was born as Jesus; I will leave the 
matter with the quiet remark of a distinguished Indian philosopher 
that ‘the Christians do not go into a clear analysis of the proposi- 
tions they lay down.” I will not ask you whether the God who 
required and was pleased with the blood of Jesus was his Father 
in Heaven to whom he so often appealed, or was not rather the 
Hebrew Jehovah who had to be propitiated by the blood of bulls 
and goats daily poured out at his altar: the God of the Pharisees, 
briefly and pointedly dismissed by Jesus himself as “ your father, 
the devil.” I will leave the question whether it was the Almighty, 
All-wise God who allowed the great Teacher to be taken away before 
he had found one disciple fully capable of receiving his love (‘I have 
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many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now”), and 
then left the great truths he preached to be travestied by half taught 
pupilsinto what we now see. To this questionand thethousand of the 
kind which might be asked, you can only answer, ‘‘ These are 


” 


mysteries ;” and our reply is equally brief, ‘‘’They are o¢ mysteries 
—they are blasphemies against the Divine Love and the Divine 
Wisdom you profess to glorify.” But let us pass over all this just 
now and limit ourselves to what our Kast-Hnders can, and will ask: 
something to this effect : 

You say that God loves me, and sent His Son to die for me, 
That is all very well, but what good has He done me by it? how 
am I here, starving in the slums, the better for it? Heaven here- 
after? How am Ito knowit? Has anyone ever come back from 
heaven to say he has gained it? How can you show me that the 
salvation you promise is not simply an imaginary deliverance from 
an imaginary danger? Cannot the love of God find anything 
better for me than the misery in which I live? Is all chat part of 
the goodness for which you would have ine thank Him? Am I 
likely to get a better living for wife and children if I ain 
verted”? If so, I will gladly listen ; but what I see around meis that 
the more unscrupulous and selfish a man is, the better he gets on; I 
dow t see that he suffers for it in hell when he dies. Nor would that 
be any particular comfort to ine if I dd see it; it would not bring back 
the darlings I have watched slowly starving to death for his profit. 
Revenge is something, certainly ; but it is not what I want from 
religion. The policeman keeps me from being robbed and 
murdered ; the Board School gives my children a chance of rising 
out of the depth in which I live; if you want to do me good, find 
me the means of living decently in ¢4zs world—I am quite uncon- 
cerned with any which may or may not come after. 

What will you do with him? You say you are resolved not to 
you will keep on trying to gain him; what will 


core 


give up your effort 
you say? 

Will you speak to him of the Church, passing from age to age, 
holding God’s truth, sure to triumph in the end? This was the 
way of the early Church. You may go into the cathedral of a 
certain town in Italy, and see there an ancient crucifix, so ancient 
that its date was unknown when it furnished our second King 
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William with his favourite oath ‘By the Holy Face of Lucca”! It 
is a striking figure. ‘The Christ stands, clothed and crowned; His 
arms not nailed, but freely stretched out to embrace mankind; the 
full realization of “the God who reigneth from the tree”; the 
Christ of the triumphant motto you may still find carved or painted 
round almost every church tower in North Italy, “Christ has 
conquered, Christ rules, Christ reigns!” To be a Christian when 
that rood was carved was to feel the glorious consciousness of 
forming part of the great Power which moves the world; “ez 
religion was indeed strength and life! 

But dare you so much as hint to your audience that Christ as 
ruled for eighteen centuries and that //zs is what his rule has 
brought them to? You know too well that it is just in the nomi- 
nally Christian world that all the labour and other troubles have 
arisen ; that nowhere, out of a Christian country, is to be found the 
utter, complete degradation of the human being beneath the level of 
the beast which may be seen in certain parts of London, Liverpool 
or New York; that year after year there looms before us more — 
distinctly the social cataclysm, terrible beyond imagination, and yet 
more and more certainly the only hope of a nobler and better future, 
before which Christianity stands as helpless and useless as did, in an 
earlier catastrophe, the worn-out Gods of Rome. No, you have not 
the heart to preach that ‘all is overruled by God for the best” in 
your surroundings in the East. 

Failing this, as being at least five hundred years out of date, 
how will you zow present the Christ you teach? Italy will again 
suggest the reply. Come down from the Holy Face of Lucca to the 
masterpieces of the great artists of the Renaissance; you will find 
them vieing with each other who can produce the liveliest image, 
no longer of the King triumphing on the Cross, but of the writhing, 
tortured, human being nailed to the tree of shame. For them 
Christ has ceased to reign; his priests no longer claim reverence for 
the Ruler, but are reduced to ask pity for the Sufferer—in a word 
they recognize that THE WORLD HAS MOVED; and that with a new 
world, they must use new means. ‘These new means, these appeals 
to the emotions, which have for the last three hundred years formed 
the strength of Christianity, must by this time have had a fair trial ; 
do ¢hey promise you better success ? 
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I cannot fora moment suggest that these appeals have altogether 
lost their virtue. The thousands, nay millions, of good holy souls 
from whom the crucified Jesus still receives to the full the love, the 
pity, the sympathy claimed for him, are actual and very beautiful 
existences—all honour to them! But the future of the world does 
not lie with them; they are the children, ‘yet fed with milk, as 
babes”; it is the men with whom you and I are dealing; can you 
touch ¢hezy emotions ? 

They are a serious people, not drawn away from you by any 
need for excitement or amusement. It is not a case for musical 
services and lights and incense; you cannot, like the old friar in the 
Italian fair, bring them back to your pulpit by flourishing your 
crucifix with the cry “‘ Ecco il vero Pulcinello!” ‘See here the 
real Punch and Judy!” You know far too much of the world to 
dream of marching up and down Whitechapel or Mile End witha 
big crucifix and a bell, even if the police would permit you. And 
the insistence on the physical sufferings of the Cross which has been 
already carried to its utmost possible extent, and is losing power 
even over your own faithful and in your own churches, is quite 
unpossible in the East End. Whilst “respectable society” falls 
into hysterics at the sight of a cut finger, human suffering in every 
shape and degree is familiar ‘Here; there are but few who have not 
seen for themselves in the London Hospital deathbeds whose cruel 
agony has not ended in three hours, but has lasted for long days and 
weeks of torture; and this often, as far as they can see, quite as 
undeserved as the sufferings of Jesus. Sorrow, shame, suffering— 
all these are far too real and present to themselves to be wept over 
as happening to some one two thousand years ago; they are the 
pressing mystery of which they demand from you the explanation. 
If you have one to give them they will welcome it; they will gladly 
hope for the future if you can give them an intelligible future to 
hope for; otherwise they will continue to endure in silence, and take 
what comes. And this resolute, though hopeless endurance is not an 
undignified attitude; it is on the whole a nobler one than that of 
the smaller and more selfish people who are ready to do anything to 
“save their souls.” It is not the least condemnation of our modern 
Christianity, as of our moderu political economy, that it appeals 
exclusively to what we cannot but feel to be the lower part of 
our nature, 
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Having set aside as unavailable these two methods of dealing 
with—I was going to say—your flock; but rather the sheep who 
will not come into your fold ; I fear we cannot get any farther with- 
out introducing the theologian’s last resort—his ‘Deus ex 
machina ”—the Catholic, and still more the Protestant ‘“ ultina 
ratio”—the Devil! But due respect for so important a character 
demands a fresh commencement ; so we will here cease, and in my 
concluding epistle I will do my best to solve the question whether 
the fear of the Devil can indeed do for you what the love of God 
cannot. ‘The enquiry sounds irreverent, but the irreverence is not 
mine ; it is not my fault that the majority of Christians, both lay and 
clerical, act and speak as if indeed it were the fear of the Devil which 
is the beginning of wisdom. It reads otherwise in the Bible, 
“mais nous avons changé tout cela.” You, however as well as I, 
belong to the old school; and I can express myself freely without 
fear of offending you by my plain speech. 


Yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR A. WELIS. 


ah 
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(Concluded from p. 431.) 


The Devas.—So much of the little that can be expressed in 
human language about these wonderful and exalted beings was 
written in Zhe Astral Plane that it is unnecessary to go at length 
into the subject here. For the information of those who have not 
that manual at hand I will make an abstract here of the general 
explanation there given with reference to these entities. 

The highest system of evolution connected with this earth, so 
far as we know, 1s that of the beings whom Hindus call the Devas, 
and who have elsewhere been spoken of as angels, sons of God, 
ete. They may in fact be regarded as a kingdom lying next 
above humanity in the same way as humanity in turn lies next 
above the animal kingdom, but with this important difference, that 
while for an animal there is no possibility of evolution through any 
kingdom but the human, man, when he attains a certain high level, 
finds various paths of advancement opening before him, of which 
this great Deva evolution is only one. In Oriental literature this 
word “ Deva” is frequently used vaguely to mean almost any kind 
of non-human entity, so that it would often include DuyANn 
CHOHANS on the one hand and nature-spirits and artificial 
elementals on the other. Here, however, its use will be restricted to 
the magnificent evolution which we are now considering. Though 
connected with this earth, the Devas are by no means confined to it, 
for the whole of our present chain of seven worlds is as one world 
to them, their evolution being through a grand system of seven 
chains. Their hosts have hitherto been recruited chiefly from other 
humanities in the solar system, some lower and some higher than 
ours, since but a very small portion of our own has as yet reached 
the level at which for us it is possible to join them: but it seems 
certain that some of their very numerous classes have not passed in 
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their upward progress through any humanity at all comparable 
with ours. It is not possible for us at present to understand very 
much about them, but it is clear that what may be described as the 
aim of their evolution is considerably higher than ours; that is to 
say, while the object of our human evolution is to raise the successful 
pottion of humanity to a certain degree of occult development by 
the end of the seventh round, the object of the Deva evolution is to 
raise their foremost rank to a very much higher level in the corres- 
ponding period. For them, as for us, a steeper but shorter path to 
still more sublime heights lies open to earnest endeavour; but what 
those heights may be in their case we can only conjecture. 

Their three lower great divisions, beginning from the bottom, 
are generally called K&amadevas, Rtipadevas, and Artipadevas 
respectively. Just as our ordinary body here—the lowest body 
possible for us—is the physical, so the ordinary body of a Kama- 
deva is the astral; so that he stands in somewhat the same position 
as humanity will do when it reaches planet F, and he, living 
ordinarily in an astral body, would go out of it to higher spheres in 
a Mayavirtipa just as we might in an astral body, while to enter the 
causal body would be to him (when sufficiently developed) no 
greater effort than to form a Mayavirtipa might be to us. In the 
same way the Riipadeva’s ordinary body would be the MayAvi- 
rtipa, since his habitat is the four rfipa levels of the devachanic 
plane; while the Artipadeva belongs to the three higher levels of 
that place, and owns no nearer approach toa body than the Karana 
Sharira. Above the Artipadevas there are four other great classes 
of this kingdom, inhabiting respectively the four higher planes 
of our solar system; and again above and beyond the Deva king- 
dom altogether stand the great hosts of the DHyAN CHOHANS, 
but the consideration of such glorified beings would be out of 
place here. 

Each of the two great divisions of this kingdom which have 
been mentioned as inhabiting the devachanic plane contains within 
itself many different classes; but their life is in every way so far 
removed from our own that it is useless to endeavour to give any- 
thing but the most general idea of it. I do not know that I can 
better indicate the impression produced upon the minds of our 
investigators on the subject than by reproducing the very words 
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used by one of them at the time of the enquiry: “I get the effect 
of an intensely exalted consciousness—a consciousness glorious 
beyond all words, yet so very strange; so different—so entirely 
different from anything I have ever felt before, so unlike any possi- 
ble kind of human experience, that it is absolutely hopeless to try 
to put it into words.” 

Equally hopeless is it on this physical plane to try to give any 
idea of the appearance of these mighty beings, for it changes with 
every line of thought which they follow. Some reference was 
made earlier in this paper to the magnificence and wonderful power 
of expression of their colour language, and it will also have been 
realized from some passing remarks made in describing the human 
inhabitants that under certain conditions it is possible for men func- 
tioning upon this plane to learn much from them. It may be 
remembered how one of them had animated the angel-figure in the 
Devachan of a chorister, and was teaching him music grander far 
than any ever heard by earthly ears, and how in another case those 
connected with the wielding of certain planetary influences were 
helping forward the devachanic evolution of a certain astronomer. 
Their relation to the nature-spirits (for an account of whom see 
Manual V.) might be described as somewhat resembling, though on 
a higher scale, that of man to the animal kingdom ; for just as the 
animal can attain individualization only by association with man, 
so it appears that a permanent reincarnating individuality can 
normally be acquired by a nature-spirit only by an attachment of 
somewhat similar character to members of some of the orders of 
Devas. 

Of course nothing that has been, or indeed can be, said of this 
great Deva evolution does more than brush the fringe of a very 
mighty subject, the fuller elaboration of which it must be left to 
each reader to make for himself when he developes the conscious- 
ness of these higher planes; yet what has been written, slight and 
unsatisfactory as it is and must be, may help to give some faint idea 
of the hosts of helpers with which man’s advance in evolution will 
bring him into touch, and to show how every aspiration which his 
increased capacities make possible for him as he ascends is more 
than satisfied by the beneficent arrangements which nature has 
made for him, 
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Very few words need be said upon this branch of our subject. 
The devachanic plane is even more fully peopled than the astral by 
the artificial elementals called into temporary existence by the 
thoughts of its inhabitants ; and when it is remembered how much 
grander and more powerful thought is upon this plane, and that 
its forces are being wielded not only by the human inhabitants, 
embodied and disembodied, but by the Devas and by visitors from 
higher planes, it will at once be seen that the importance and influ- 
ence of such artificial entities can hardly be exaggerated. It is not 
necessary here to go over again the ground traversed in the previous 
manualas to the effect of men’s thoughts and the necessity of guard- 
ing them carefully; and enough was said in describing the differ- 
ence between the action of thought on the rfipa and artipa levels 
to show how the artificial elemental of the devachanic plane is 
called into existence, and to give some idea of the infinite variety of 
temporary entities which might be so produced, and the immense 
importance of the work that might be, and constantly is done, by 
their means. Great use is made of them by Adepts and Initiates, 
and it is needless to say that the artificial elemental formed by such 
powerful minds as these is a being of infinitely longer existence 
and proportionately greater power than any of those described in 
dealing with the astral plane. 


In glancing over what has been written, the prominent idea is 
not unnaturally a humiliating sense of the utter inadequacy of all 
the attempts at description—of the hopelessness of any effort to put 
into human words the ineffable glories of the heaven-world. Still, 
lamentably imperfect as such an essay as this must be, it is yet better 
than nothing, and it may serve to put into the mind of the reader 
some faint conception of what awaits him on the other side of the 
grave; and though when he reaches this bright realm of bliss he 
will certainly find infinitely more than he has been led to expect, he 
will not, it is hoped, have to unlearn any of the information he had 
previously acquired. 

Man, as at present constituted, has within him principles 
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belonging to two planes even higher than Devachan, for his Buddhi 
represents hin upon what from that very fact we call the buddhic 
plane, and his Atma upon the third plane of the solar system which 
has usually been spoken of as the nirvanic. In the average man 
these highest principles are as yet almost entirely undeveloped, and 
in any case the planes to which they belong are still more beyond the 
reach of all description than was Devachan. It must suffice to say 
that on the buddhic plane all limitations begin to fall away, and the 
consciousness of man expands until he realizes no longer in theory 
but by absolute experience that the consciousness of his fellows is 
included within his own, and he feels and knows and experiences, 
with an absolute perfection of sympathy, all that is in them, because 
it is in reality a part of himself; while on the nirvanic plane he 
moves a step further, and realizes that his consciousness and theirs 
are one, because they are all in reality facets of the infinitely greater 
consciousness of the Locos, in Whom they all live and move and 
have their being; so that when “‘ the dewdrop slips into the shining 
sea” the effect produced is rather as though the process had been 
reversed and the ocean poured into the drop, which uow for the first 
time realizes that it zs the ocean—not a part of it, but the whole. 
Paradoxical, utterly incomprehensible, apparently impossible; yet 
absolutely true. 

But this much at least we may grasp—that the blessed state of 
Nirvana is not, as some have ignorantly supposed, a condition of 
blank nothingness; but of far more intense and beneficent activity, 
and that ever as we rise higher in the scale of nature our possibili- 
ties become greater, our work for others ever grander and more far- 
reaching, and that infinite wisdom and infinite power mean only 
infinite capacity for service, because they are directed by infinite 


love. 
C. W. LEADBEATER. 
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THE UNITY UNDERLYING ALL RELIGIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 415.) 


In Zoroastrianism we find the conception of the One Existence 
imaged as Boundless Space, whence arises the Locos, the creator 
Attharmazd, 


Supreme in omniscience and goodness, and unrivalled in splendour; the 
region of light is the place of Adharmazd (The Bundahis, Sacred Books of the East, 


V. p. 3) 4). 

To Him in the Yasza, the chief liturgy of the Zarathustrians, 
homage is first paid : 

I announce and | (will) complete (my Yasna [worship]) to Ahura Mazda, the 
Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest and the best, the most beautiful (?) 
(to our conceptions), the most firm, the wisest, and the one of all whose body is 
the most perfect, who attains his ends the most infallibly, because of His 
righteous order, to Him who disposes our minds aright, who sends His joy- 
creating grace afar; who made us and has fashioned us, and who has nourished 
and protected us, who is the most bounteous Spirit (Sacred Books of the East, 
xxx DP alO51190)) 

The worshipper then pays homage to the Ameshaspends and 
other Gods, but the supreme manifested God, the Locos, is not here 
presented as triune. As with the Hebrews, there was a tendency in 
the exoteric faith to lose sight of this fundamental truth. Fortu- 
nately we can trace the primitive teaching, though it disappeared in 
later times from the popular belief. Dr. Haug, in his Essays on the 
Parsis (translated by Dr. West and forming vol. v. of Triibner’s 
Oriental Series) states that Ahuramazda—Atiharmazd or Hérmazd 
—is the Supreme Being, and that from Him were produced 

Two primeval causes, which, though different, were united and produced the 
world of material things as well as that of the spirit (p. 303). 

These were called twins and are everywhere present, 1 
Ahuramazda as oo as in mau. One produces reality, the other 
non-reality, and it is these who in later Zoroastrianism became the 
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opposing Spirits of good and evil. In the earlier teachings they 
evidently formed the Second Locos, duality being His characteristic 
mark, 

The “good” and “bad” are merely light and darkness, spirit 
and matter, the fundamental ‘‘twins” of the Universe, the T'wo 
from the One. 

Criticizing the later idea Dr. Haug says: 


Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the twocreative Spirits, who form 
only two parts of the Divine Being. But in the course of time, this doctrine of 
the great founder was changed and corrupted, in consequence of misunderstand- 
ings and false interpretations. Spentémainyush [the “good spirit”] was taken 
as a name of Ahuramazda Himself, and then of course Angrémainyush [the 
‘evil spirit ”|, by becoming entirely separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded 
as the constant adversary of Ahuramazda; thus the Dualism of God and Devil 
arose (p. 305). 

Dr. Haug’s view seems to be supported by the Gatha Ahuna- 
vartl, given with the other Gathas by “the archangels” to Zoroaster 
or Zarathushtra : 

In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, each of a peculiar 
activity; these are the good and the base . . . And these two spirits united 
created the first (the material things) ; one the reality, the other the non-reality. 

And to succour this life (to increase it) Armaiti came with wealth, the 
good and true mind; she, the everlasting one, created the material world 
All perfect things are garnered up in the splendid residence of the Good Mind, 
the Wise and the Righteous, who are known as the best beings (Yas. xxx. 3, 4, 7, 
10; Dr. Haug’s Trans. pp. 149-151). 

Here the three IocGor are seen: Ahuramazda the first, the 
supreme Life; in and from Him the “twins,” the Second Locos; 
then Armaiti, the Mind, the Creator of the universe, the Third 
Locos. Later Mithra appears, and in the exoteric faith clouds the 
primitive truth to some extent; of him it is said: 

Whom Ahura Mazda has established to maintain and look over all this mov- 
ing world, and who maintains and looks over all this moving world; who, never 
sleeping, wakefully guards the creation of Mazda (Mihir Yast., xxvi. 103; Sacred 
Books of the East, xxiii). 

He was a subordinate God, the Light of Heaven, as Varuna 
was the Heaven itself, one of the great ruling Intelligences. The 
highest of these ruling Intelligences were the six Ameshaspends, 
headed by the Good Thought of Ahuramazda, Vohtiman, “who have 
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charge of the whole material creation” (Sacred Books of the East, v. 
p. 10, note). Reincarnation does not seem to be taught in the books 
which, so far, have been translated, and the belief is not current 
among modern Parsis. But we do find the idea of the Spirit in 
inan as a spark that is to become a flame and to be reunited to the 
Supreme Fire, and this must imply a development for which 
rebirth is a necessity. 

Travelling westwards to Greece, we meet with the Orphic 
system, described with such abundant learning by Mr. G. R.S. 
Mead in his work, Orpheus. ‘The Ineffable Thrice-unknown Dark- 
ness was the name given to the One Existence: 

According to the theology of Orpheus, all things originate from an immense 
principle, to which through the imbecility and poverty of human conception we 
give a name, though it is perfectly ineffable, and in the reverential language of 
the Egyptians is a thrice unknown darkness in contemplation of which all know- 
ledge is refunded into ignorance (Thomas Taylor, quoted in Orpheus, p. 93). 

From this the ‘‘ Primordial Triad,” Universal Good, Universal 
Soul, Universal Mind, again the Logic Trinity. Of this Mr. Mead 
writes: 

The first Triad, which is maniiestable to intellect, is but a reflection of, or 
substitute for, the Unmanifestable, and its hypostases are: (a) the Good, which 
is super-essential; (b) Soul (the World-Soul), which is a self-motive essence; and 
(c) Intellect (or the Mind), which is an impartible, immovable essence (Ibid., 
P. 94)- 

After this, a series of ever-descending triads, showing the 
characteristics of the first in diminishing splendour, until man is 
reached who 

Has in him potentially the sum and substance of the universe. . . ‘The 
race of men and gods is one” (Pindar, who was a Pythagorean, quoted by 
Clemens, Strom., v. 709). . . Thus man was called the microcosm or little 
world, to distinguish him from the universe or great world (Ibid., p. 271). 

He has the Nous, or real mind, the Logos or rational part, the 
Alogos or irrational part, the two latter again forming each a triad, 
and thus presenting the more elaborate septenary division. ‘The 
man was also regarded as having three vehicles, the physical and 
subtle bodies and the luciform body or augoeides, that 


Is the *‘ causal body,” or karmic vesture of the soul, in which its destiny or 
rather all the seeds of past causation are stored. This is the “thread-soul”’ as 
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it is sometimes called, the “body” that passes over from-one incarnation to 
another (Ibid., p. 284). 


As to reincarnation: 


Together with all the adherents of the Mysteries in every land the Orphics 
believed in reincarnation (Ibid., p. 292). 

To this Mr. Mead brings abundant testimony, and he shows 
that it was taught by Plato, Empedocles, Pythagoras and others. 
Only by virtue could men escape from the life-wheel. 

Taylor, in his notes to the Select Works of Plotinus, quotes from 
Damascius as to the teachings of Plato on the One beyond the One, 
the unmanifest Existence : 

Perhaps, indeed, Plato leads us ineffably through the one as a medium to the 
ineffable beyond the one which is now the subject of discussion; and this by an 
oblation of the one in the same manner as he leads to the one by an oblation of 
other things. . . That which is beyond the one is to be honoured in the most 
perfect silence. . . Theone indeed wills to be by itself, but with no other; but 
the unknown beyond the one is perfectly ineffable, which we acknowledge we 
neither know, nor are ignorant of, but which has about itself super-ignorance. 
Hence by proximity to this the one itself is darkened: for being near to the 
immense principle, if it be lawful so to speak, it remains as it were in the adytum 
of that truly mystic silence. . . The first is above the one and all things, being 
more simple than either of these (pp. 341-343). 


The Pythagorean, Platonic and Neo-Platonic schools have so 
many points of contact with Hindu and Buddhist thought that their 
issue from one fountain is obvious. R. Garbe in his work, De 
Sdmkhya Philosophie (iii. pp. 85 to 105), presents many of these 
points, and his statement may be summarized as follows: 

The most striking is the resemblance—or more correctly the 
identity—of the doctrine of the One and Only in the Upanishads and 
the Eleatic school. Xenophanes’ teaching of the unity of God and 
the Kosmos and of the changelessness of the One, and even more 
that of Parmenides, who held that reality is ascribable only to the 
One unborn, indestructible and omnipresent, while all that is 
manifold and subject to change is but an appearance, and further 
that Being and Thinking are the same—these doctrines are com- 
pletely identical with the essential contents of the Upanishads and 
of the Vedantic philosophy which springs from them. But even 
earlier still the view of Thales, that all that is has sprung from 
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water, is curiously like the Vedic doctrine that the Universe arose 
from the bosom of the waters. Later on Anaximander assumed as 
the basis (4x7) of all things an eternal, infinite and indefinite sub- 
stance, from which all definite substances proceed and into which 
they return—an assumption identical with that which lies at the 
root of the Sankhya, vz., the Prakriti from which the whole 
material side of the universe evolved. And his famous saying 
‘mdvta. psi expresses the characteristic view of the Sankhya that all 
things are ever changing under the ceaseless activity of the three 
gunas. Empedocles again taught theories of transmigration and 
evolution practically the same as those of the Sankhyas, while his 
theory that nothing can come into being which does not already 
exist is even more closely identical with a _ characteristically 
Sankhyan doctrine. 

Both Anaxagoras and Democritus also present several points 
of close agreement, especially the latter’s view as to the nature and 
position of the Gods, and the same applies, notably in some curious 
matters of detail, to Epicurus. But it is, however, in the teachings 
of Pythagoras that we find the closest and most frequent identities 
of teaching and argumentation, explained as due to Pythagoras 
himself having visited India and learnt his philosophy there, as 
tradition asserts. In later centuries we find some _ peculiarly 
Sankhyan and Buddhist ideas playing a prominent part in Gnostic 
thought. The following quotation from Lassen, cited by Garbe on 
p- 97, shows this very clearly :— 

‘Buddhism in general distinguishes clearly between Spirit and 
Light, and does not regard the latter as immaterial; but a view of 
Light is found among them which is closely related to that of the 
Gnostics. According to this, Light is the vehicle of the manifesta- 
tions of spirit in matter; the intelligence thus clothed in Light 
comes into relation with matter, in which the light can be lessened 
and at last quite obscured, in which case the intelligence falls 
finally into complete unconsciousness. Of the highest intelligence 
it is maintained that it is neither Light nor Not-Light, neither 
Darkness nor Not-Darkness, since all these expressions denote 
relations of the intelligence to the Light, which indeed in the 
beginning was free from these connections, but later on encloses the 
intelligence and mediates its connection with matter. It follows 
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from this that the Buddhist view ascribes to the highest intelligence 
the power to produce light from itself, and that in this respect also 
there is an agreement between Buddhism and Gnosticism.” 

Garbe here points out that as regards the points alluded to, the 
agreement between Gnosticism and the Sankhya is very much 
closer than that with Buddhism; for while these views as to the 
relations between Light and Spirit pertain to the later phases of 
Buddhism, and are not at all fundamental to, or characteristic of it 
as such, the Sankhya teaches clearly and precisely that Spirit zs 
Light. Later still the influence of the Sankhya thought is very 
plainly evident in the Neo-Platonic writers; while the doctrine of 
the Locos or Word, though not of Sankhyan origin, shows even in 
its details that it has been derived from India, where the conception 
of Vach, the Divine Word, plays so prominent a part in the 
Brahmanical system. 

Coming to the Christian religion, contemporaneous with the 
Gnostic and Neo-Platonic systems, we shall find no difficulty in 
tracing most of the same fundamental teachings with which we 
have now become so familiar. The three-fold Locos appears as 
the Trinity, the First Locos, the fount of all life, being the Father ; 
the dual-natured Second Locos the Son, God-man; the Third, the 
creative Mind, the Holy Ghost, whose brooding over the waters of 
chaos brought forth the worlds. Then come “the seven Spirits of 
God” (Rev., iv. 5), and the hosts of archangels and angels. Of the 
One Existence from which all comes and into which all returns, 
but little is hinted, the nature that ‘‘is past finding out”; but the 
great doctors of the Church Catholic always posit the unfathomable 
Deity, incomprehensible, infinite, and therefore necessarily but One 
and partless. Man is made in the “image of God” (Gem., i. 26, 27), 
and is consequently triple in his nature—Spirit and Soul and body 
Pieces 23) - he is a “habitation of God” (£Zz., ii. 22), the 
‘temple of God” (1 Cov., ili. 16), the “‘ temple of the Holy Ghost” 
(1 Cor., vi. 19)—phrases that exactly echo the Hindu teaching. 
The doctrine of reincarnation is rather taken for granted in the 
New Testament than distinctly taught ; thus Jesus speaking of John 
the Baptist declares that he is Elias ““which was for to come” 
(Afatt., xi. 14), referring to the words of Malachi, ‘‘I willsend you 
Elijah the prophet”—(JZa/., iv. 5); and again, when askedas to Elijah 
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coming before the Messiah, he answered that ‘‘ Elias is come already 
and they knewhim not ” (JZa¢¢., xvii.12). Soagain we find the disciples 
taking reincarnation for granted in asking whether blindness from 
birth was a punishment for a man’s sin, and Jesus in answer not 
rejecting the possibility of ante-natal sin, but only excluding it as 
causing the blindness in the special instance (John, ix. 1-3). The 
remarkable phrase applied to “ him that overcometh” in /ezv., iii. 12, 
that he shall be “‘a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go 
no more out,” has been taken as signifying escape from rebirth. 
From the writings of some of the Christian Fathers a good case may 
be made out for a current belief in reincarnation; some argue that 
only the pre-existence of the soul is taught, but this view does not 
seein to me supported by the evidence. 

The unity of moral teaching is not less striking than the unity 
of the conceptions of the universe and of the experiences of those 
who rose out of the prison of the body into the freedom of the 
higher spheres. It is clear that this body of primeval teaching was 
in the hands of definite custodians, who had schools in which they 
taught disciples who studied their doctrines. The identity of these 
schools and of their discipline stands out plainly when we study 
the moral teaching, the demands made on the pupils, and the 
mental and spiritual states to which they were raised. A caustic 

‘division is made in the Zéo Teh King of the types of scholars: 
Scholars of the highest class, when they hear about the Tao, earnestly carry 
it into practice. Scholars of the middle class, when they have heard about it, seem 


now to keep it and now to lose it. Scholars of the lowest class, when they have 
heard about it, laugh greatly at it (Sacred Books of the East, xxxix., op. cit. xli. 1). 


In the same book we read : 


The sage puts his own person last, and yet it is found in the foremost place ; 
he treats his person as if it were foreign to him, and yet that person is preserved. 
Is it not because he has no personal and private ends, that therefore such ends 
are realised ? (vii. 2.) He is free from self-display, and therefore he shines; from 
self-assertion, and therefore he is distinguished ; from self-boasting, and 
therefore his merit is acknowledged; from self-complacency, and therefore 
he acquires superiority. It is because he is thus free from striving that 
therefore no one in the world is able to strive with him (xxii. 2). There 
is no guilt greater than to sanction ambition; no calamity greater than to 
be discontented with one’s lot; no fault greater than the wish to be getting 
(xlvi. 2). To those who are good (to me) 1 am good; and to those who are 
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not good (to me) I am also good; and thus (all) get to be good. To 
those who are sincere (with me) I am sincere; and to those who are not 
sincere (with me) I am also sincere; and thus (all) get to be sincere 
(xlix. 1). He who has in himself abundantly the attributes (of the TAo) is 
like an infant. Poisonous insects will not sting him; fierce beasts will not 
seize him; birds of prey will not strike him (lv. 1). I have three precious things 
which I prize and hold fast. The first is gentleness; the second is economy; 
the third is shrinking from taking precedence of others. . . . Gentleness 
is sure to be victorious, even in battle, and firmly to maintain its ground. 
Heaven will save its possessor, by his (very) gentleness protecting him (Ixvii. 
2A). 


Among the Hindus there were selected scholars deemed worthy 
of special instruction to whom the Guru imparted the secret teach- 
ings, while the general rules of right living may be gathered from 
Manuw’s Ordinances, the Upanishads, the Mahabharata and many 
other treatises : 


Let him say what is true, let him say what is pleasing, let him utter no dis- 
agreeable truth, and let him utter no agreeable falsehood; that is the eternal 
law (Manu, iv. 138). Giving no pain to any creature, let him slowly accumulate 
spiritual merit (iv. 238). For that twice-born man, by whom not the smallest 
danger even is caused to created beings, there will be no danger from any 
(quarter) after he is freed from his body (vi. 40). Let him patiently bear hard 
words, let him not insult anybody, and let him not become anybody’s enemy for 
the sake of this (perishable) body. Against an angry man let him not in return 
show anger, let him bless when he is cursed (vi. 47, 48). Freed from passion, 
fear and anger, thinking on Me, taking refuge in Me, purified in the fire of 
wisdom, many have entered into My Being (Bhagavad Gitd, iv. 10). Supreme joy 
is for this Yogi whose Manas is peaceful, whose passion-nature is calmed, who is 
sinless and of the nature of Brahman (vi. 27). He who beareth no ill-will to any 
being, friendly and compassionate, without attachment and egoism, balanced in 
pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever content, harmonious, with the self-con- 
trolled, resolute, with Manas and Buddhi dedicated to Me, he, My devotee, is 
dear to Me (xii. 13, 14). 


If we turn to the Buddha, we find him with his Arhats, to 
whom his secret teachings were given; while published we have: 


The wise man through earnestness, virtue and purity makes himself an 
island which no flood can submerge (Uddnavarga, iv. 5). The wise man in this 
world holds fast to faith and wisdom; these are his greatest treasures; he casts 
aside all other riches (x. 9). He who bears ill-will to those who bear ill-will can 
never become pure; but he who feels no ill-will pacifies those who hate; as 
hatred brings misery to mankind, the sage knows no hatred (xiii. 12). Overcome 


Ps 
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anger by not being angered; overcome evil by good; overcome avarice by liber- 
ality ; “overcome falsehood by truth (xx. 18). 


The Zoroastrian is taught to praise Ahuramazda, and then: 


What is fairest, what pure, what immortal, what brilliant, all that is good. 
The good spirit we honour, the good kingdom we honour, and the good law, and 
the good wisdom (Yasna, xxxvii.). May there come now to this dwelling content- 
ment, blessing, guilelessness, and wisdom of the pure (Yasna, lix.). Purity is the 
best good. Happiness, happiness is to him: namely, to the best pure in purity 
(Ashem-vohu). All good thoughts, words and works are done with knowledge. 
All evil thoughts, words and works are not done with knowledge (Mispa Kumata). 
(Selected from the Avesta in Ancient Iranian and Zoroastrian Morals, by Dhunjibhoy 
Jamsetji Medhora). 


The Hebrew had his ‘‘schools of the prophets” and his 
Kabbalah, and in the exoteric books we find the accepted moral 
teachings : 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord and who stand in His holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully (Ps. xxiv. 3, 4). What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
(Micah, vi. 8). The lip of truth shall be established for ever; but a lying tongue 
is but fora moment (Prov. xii. 19). Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ? when thou seest the 
naked that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? 
(Is. lviii. 6, 7). 


The Christian ‘Teacher had his secret instruction for his 
disciples (AZa¢7., xiii. 10-17) and he bade them : 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine (Matt., vii. 6). 


For public teaching we may refer to the beatitudes in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and to such doctrines as: 


I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you. . . . Beye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect (Matt., v. 44, 48). He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it (x. 39). Whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven (xviii. 4). The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance ; against such there is no law (Gal., v. 22,23). Let us love one 
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another; for love is of God; and everyone that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God (1 John, iv. 7.) 

The school of Pythagoras and those of the Neo-Platonists kept 
up the tradition for Greece, and we know that Pythagoras gained 
some of his learning in India, while Plato studied and was initiated 
in the schools of Egypt. More precise information has been pub- 
lished of the Grecian schools than of others; the Pythagorean had 
pledged disciples as well as an outer discipline, the inner circle 
passing through three degrees during five years of probation. (For 
details see G. R. S. Mead’s Orpheus, pp. 263 e¢ seg.). The outer 
discipline he describes as follows : 


We must first give ourselves up entirely to God. When a man prays he 
should never ask for any particular benefit, fully convinced that that will be 
given which is right and proper, and according to the wisdom of God and not 
the subject of our own selfish desires (Diod. Sic., ix. 41). By virtue alone does 
man arrive at blessedness, and this is the exclusive privilege of a rational being (Hip- 
podamus, De Felicitate, 1i., Orelli, Opusc. Grecor. Sent. et Moral., ii. 284). In himself, 
of his own nature, man is neither good nor happy, but he may become so by 
the teaching of the true doctrine (waOyovos Kal rpovolas mot wWéerar— Hippo, tbid.). 
The most sacred duty is filial pity. ‘‘God showers his blessings on him who 
honours and reveres the author of his days’’—says Pampelus (De Parentibus, 
Orelli, op. cit., ii. 345). Ingratitude towards one’s parents is the blackest of all 
crimes, writes Perictione (ibid., p. 350), who is supposed to have been the mother 
of Plato. The cleanliness and delicacy of all Pythagorean writings were 
remarkable (Elian, Hist. Var., xiv. 19). In all that concerns chastity and 
marriage their principles are of the utmost purity. Everywhere the great 
teacher recommends chastity and temperance; but at the same time he directs 
that the married should first become parents before living a life of absolute 
celibacy, in order that children might be born under favourable conditions for 
continuing the lily life and succession of the Sacred Science (Jamblichus, Vit 
Pythag., and Hierocl., ap. Stob. Sevm., xlv. 14). This is exceedingly interesting, 
for it is precisely the same regulation that is laid down in the Mdnava Dharma 
Shastra, the great Indian Code. . . . Adultery was most sternly condemned 
(Jamb., ibid.). Moreover the most gentle treatment of the wife by the husband 
was enjoined, for had he not taken her as his companion ‘“‘ before the Gods” ? 
(See Lascaulx, Zur Geschichte der Ehe bet den Griechen, in the Mem. de Acad. de 
Baviere, vii. 107, sq.) 

Marriage was not an animal union, but a spiritual tie. Therefore, in her 
turn, the wife should love her husband even more than herself, and in all things 
be devoted and obedient. It is further interesting to remark that the finest 
characters among women with which ancient Greece presents us were formed in 
the school of Pythagoras, and the same is true of the men. The authors of 
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antiquity are agreed that this discipline had succeeded in producing the highest 
examples not only of the purest chastity and sentiment, but also a simplicity of 
manners, a delicacy, and a taste for serious pursuits which was unparalleled. This 
isadmitted even by Christian writers (see Justin, xx. 4). . . . Among the members 
of the school the idea of justice directed all their acts, while they observed the 
strictest tolerance and compassion in their mutual relationships. For justice is the 
principle of all virtue, as Polus (ap. Stob., Serm., viii., ed. Schow, p. 232) 
teaches; ’tis justice which maintains peace and balance in the soul; she is the 
other of good order in all communities, makes concord between husband and 
wife, love between master and servant. 

The word of a Pythagorean was also his bond. And finally a man should 
live so as to be ever ready for death (Hippolytus, Philos., vi.). (Ibid., pp. 263-267.) 

The treatment of the virtues in the neo-Platonic schools is 
interesting, and the distinction is clearly made between morality and 
spiritual development, or as Plotinus put it, ‘‘ The endeavour is not 
to be without sin, but to be a God” (Select Works of Plotinus, trans. 
by Thomas Taylor, ed. 1895, p. 11). The lowest stage was the 
becoming without sin by acquiring the ‘political virtues” which 
made a man perfect in conduct (the physical and ethical being below 
these), the reason controlling and adorning the irrational nature. 
Above these were the cathartic, pertaining to reason alone, and 
which liberated the Soul from the bonds of generation; the theoretic 
or intellectual, lifting the Soul into touch with natures superior to 
itself; and the paradigmatic, giving it a knowledge of true being. 

Hence he who energizes according to the practical virtues is a worthy man; 
but he who energizes according to the cathartic virtues is a demoniacal man, or is 
also a good demon.* He who energizes according to the intellectual virtues alone 
is a God. But he who energizes according to the paradigmatic virtues is the 
Father of the Gods (Ibid., note on Intellectual Prudence, pp. 325-332). 


By various practices the disciples were taught to escape from 
the body, and to rise into higher regions. As grass is drawn from a 
sheath the inner man was to draw himself from his bodily casing 
(Kathopanishad, vi. 17). The “ body of light” or “radiant body ” 
of the Hindus is the “‘luciform body” of the neo-Platonists, and in 
this the man rises to find the Self. 

Not grasped by the eye, nor by speech, nor by the other senses (lit., Gods), 
nor by austerity, nor by religious rites; by serene wisdom, by the pure essence 
only doth one see the partless One in meditation. This subtle Self is to be 
known by the mind in which the fivefold life is sleeping. The mind of all 


* A good spiritual intelligence, as the daimon of Socrates. 
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creatures is instinct with [these] lives; in this, purified, manifests the Self 
(Mundakopanishad, III. ii. 8, 9). 

Then alone can man enter the region where separation is not, 
where ‘‘the spheres have ceased.” In G. R. S. Mead’s Introduction 
to Taylor’s Plotinus he quotes from Plotinus a description of a 
sphere which is evidently the Turiya of the Hindus :— 

They likewise see all things, not those with which generation, but those 
with which essence is present. And they perceive themselves in others. For all 
things there are diaphanous; and nothing is dark and resisting, but everything 
is apparent to everyone internally and throughout. For light everywhere 
meets with light; since everything contains all things in itself and again 
sees all things in another. So that all things are everywhere and all 
is all. Each thing likewise is everything. And the splendour there is 
infinite. For everything there is great, since even that which is small 
is great. The sun too which is there is all the stars; and again each 
star is the sun and all the stars. In each, however, a different property pre- 
dominates, but at the same time all things are visible in each. Motion likewise 
there is pure; for the motion is not confounded by a mover different from it 
(p. lxxiii.). 

A description which is a failure, because the region is one 
above describing by mortal language, but a description that could 
only have been given by one whose eyes had been opened. 

A whole volume might easily be written on the similarities 
between the religions of the world, but the above imperfect state- 
ment must suffice as a preface to the study of Theosophy, to that 
which is a fresh and fuller presentment to the world of the ancient 
truths on which it has ever been fed. All these similarities point to 
a single source, and that is the Brotherhood of the White Lodge, 
the Hierarchy of Adepts who watch over and guide the evolution 
of humanity, and who have preserved these truths unimpaired, 
from time to time, as necessity arose, reasserting them in the ears of 
men. From other worlds, from earlier humanities, they came to 
help our globe, evolved by a process comparable to that now going 
on with ourselves, and that will be more intelligible when we have 
completed our present study than it may now appear ;* and they 
have afforded this help, reinforced by the flower of our own 
humanity, from the earliest times until to-day. Still they teach 


* This paper is the Introduction to an exposition of Theosophy on which the author 
js engaged, 
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eager pupils, showing the path and guiding the disciple’s steps ; 
still they may be reached by all who seek them, bearing in their 
hands the sacrificial fuel of love, of devotion, of unselfish longing 
to know in order to serve; still they carry out the ancient discipline, 
still unveil the ancient mysteries. The two pillars of their Lodge 
gateway are Love and Wisdom, and through its strait portal can 
only pass those from whose shoulders has fallen the burden of 
desire and selfishness. 

A heavy task lies before us, and beginning on the physical 
plane we shall climb slowly upwards; but a bird’s eye view of the 
great sweep of evolution and of its purpose may help us, ere we 
begin our detailed study in the world that surrounds us. A Locos, 
ereasystem has begun to be, has in His mind the whole, existing as 
idea—all forces, all forms, all that in due process shall emerge into 
objective life. He draws the circle of manifestation within which 
He wills to energize, and circuimscribes Himself to be the life of 
His universe. As we watch we see strata appearing of successive 
densities, till seven vast regions are apparent, and in these centres of 
energy appear whirlpools of matter that separate from each other, 
until when the processes of separation and of condensation are over 
—so far as we are here concerned-——we see a central sun, the physi- 
cal symbol of the Locos, and seven great planetary chains, each 
chain consisting of seven golbes. Narrowing down our view to 
the chain of which our globe is one we see life-waves sweep round 
it, forming the kingdoms of nature, the three elemental, the mineral, 
vegetable, animal, human. Narrowing down our view still further 
to our own globe and its surroundings we watch human evolution, 
and see man developing self-consciousness by a series of many life- 
periods; then centering on a single man we trace his growth and 
see that each life-period has a threefold division, that each is linked to 
all life-periods behind it reaping their results, and to all life-periods 
before it sowing their harvests, by a law that cannot be broken; that 
thus man may climb upwards, with each life-period adding to his 
experience, each life-period lifting him higher in purity, in devotion, 
in intellect, in power of usefulness, until at last he stands where 
they stand who are now the Teachers, fit to pay to his younger 
brothers the debt he owes to them. 

ANNIE BESANT, 
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CAGLIOSTRO. 


A STRANGE fascination surrounds the name of Cagliostro— 
Adept according to some, charlatan according to others. Few of 
our readers are likely to have come across the following accounts ; 
the first is taken from some Memoirs of Talleyrand, edited by the 
Comtesse de O——due, published in Paris in 1838. The second is 
from some recollections of the same famous statesman, by his 
private secretary. 


I, 


Desperate at the prolonged enmity of the Queen, Prince Louis 
asked of the Occult Powers a talisman, which should procure for 
him the Queen’s favour. Chance, or better still, the Devil, sent 
him the fraud who deceived him. 

I cannot describe here a very extraordinary personage, who, 
about 1740, appeared in France for the first time. This was the 
Count St. Germain. This prince of the Rosy Cross, possessor ot 
very extraordinary secrets, had the confidence and esteem of Louis 
XV., and the friendship of the Marquise de Pompadour. He 
had left France a long time before an adroit imitator of him 
appeared, first at Strasburg, and subsequently at Paris. 

The Count of Cagliostro was the fruit of a union of the Grand 
Master of Malta with the daughter of a sovereign, the Scherif of 
Mecca or Median. He was brought up by an Adept, a Knight of 
Malta, the sage Atholtas: he was instructed in Occult Science in 
Egypt, in the Pyramids and in India, among the Gymnosophists. 
From there he traversed Italy and all of Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
Prussia, Denmark, England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, and finally 
the Low Countries, whence he came to France. 

Everywhere working prodigious miracles or cures, covered 
with diamonds, carrying with him the retinue of a lord, curing the 
poor gratis, and opening his purse for their use, he was environed 
with a dazzling reputation. His young and pretty wife joined him 
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in these good deeds and incredible cures, and nothing could work 
better. At Strasburg, the Count of Cagliostro had become very 
intimate with Prince Louis. He had unveiled for him the great 
arcana of Nature. He had predicted for him the future. He 
promised him a colossal fortune, and at last succeeded in causing 
him to sup with phantoms. 

Drawn to Paris by his disciples, his fanatics, and by the Grand 
Almoner, Cagliostro came there to practise hermetic medicine, 
supernatural chemistry, and charlatanism. 


IT. 
Talleyrand said : 


Cagliostro had arrived from Italy under extraordinary and 

mysterious circumstances; his coming had been preceded by 
numerous rumours more strange, more surprising still, and his 
door was besieged at once by all the rich and idle, the marvel-loving 
population of Paris. Among the rest I am ashamed to confess that 
I was one of the most ardent. I was young at the time. ‘ 
Many months had elapsed before I could obtain the audience I so 
much coveted. Thousands of persons had to pass by right before 
me, and it was said that immediately on his arrival his books were 
so filled with the names of the highest and the mightiest that had 
he been just and received them in turn, the candidates at the bottom 
of the lst would have known their fortune by experience long 
before he could by any possible means have foretold it. 
M. de Bouffles had kindly consented to accompany me. It was 
already dark when we were admitted into the awful presence of the 
conjurer; not quite dark without doors, yet sufficiently so within 
to require the aid of tapers. The ante-chamber was filled with 
impatient applicants. We found the magician in his study. He 
was just at the moment engaged in dismissing two poor patients to 
whom he had given advice gratuitously. 

As soon as we entered Cagliostro led his guests to the door at 
the further end of the room, which was veiled by thick tapestry, 
and opening it without the slightest noise, ushered them through 
it into the passage beyond, and then closed it with the same atten- 
tion to silence, returned to the spot where we were standing, and 
placing his fingers on his lip, pointed towards a still and motionless 
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figure seated in one corner of the room, and which from the 
obscurity that reigned about us had not been observed at our 
entrance. The figure was that of a female covered from head to 
foot with a long veil of crape, so long and ample that it disguised 
even the form of the fauteuil in which she was seated. 

Cagliostro bade us take seats at a table covered with green 
velvet upon which were placed divers mysterious looking instru- 
ments of torture, sundry queerly shaped bottles and diabolical 
volumes, and then standing up before us, in solemn and biblical 
language inquired wherefore we had sought him, and what it was 
we desired to know. 

Cagliostro was then a man in the very flower of his age, of 
exceedingly prepossessing appearance. His person, although small, 
was so well and firmly knit that its proportions seemed those of a 
much larger man. His countenance was remarkably keen and 
penetrating, being formed of a succession of sharp succeeding lines, 
which gave him a look of cunning that he would willingly have dis- 
guised, and with which the solemn tone and mysterious aspect were 
altogether at variance. His sharp piercing eyes I shall never forget: 
they absolutely seemed to light up the obscurity of the chamber, 
and, as they flashed from one to the other of his visitors, they seemed 
to belong to some wild bird of prey hesitating between two victims, 
which to devour first. His beard and eyebrows were dark and 
bushy, with here and there a streak of grey amid their jetty black- 
ness. . . . When we entered he had upon his head a velvet cap, 
which, with gentlemanlike courtesy, he doffed when he addressed us, 
and then I perceived that the summit of his crown wasalready bald 
although his hair curled downward upon his neck and shoulders in 
a thick and silky mass. The hand which rested upon his table, and 
upon which he seemed to be leaning his whole weight as he stood 
in graceful and theatrical attitude awaiting our communication, was 
small and delicate as that of a lady of the court, . . . and yet 
it needed not any very profound knowledge of anatomy to enable 
the observer to discern at a glance that it was the hand of a man 
possessed of almost herculean strength and power, so vigorous were 
the firm-knit muscles, so well-strung the tightened cord-like 
nerves. 


De Bouffles remaining mute (both he and Talleyrand were very 
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young and very much frightened), the conjurer turned to me and 
asked me in a voice which had already lost much of its solemnity, 
and partook of something like harshness, if I also had come unpre- 
pared with a subject of consultation. . . . I answered ina low 
voice that I wished to consult him in regard to the health ofa 
person who was dear to me. . . . Cagliostro turned, and by a 
movement so abrupt and sudden that it made us both start to our 
feet, drew the fauteuil whereon was seated the veiled mysterious form 
of the female, who had remained all this time silent and motionless, 
across the floor, and still the figure moved not. The feet resting on 
a board attached to the bottom of the fauteuil moved with the rest, 
producing an indescribable effect. . . . ‘‘ What is it you seek to 
know?” said Cagliostro, resuming once more his solemn and 
theatrical air, and drawing a little aside the veil of black crape, he 
bent towards the ear of the female and whispered a few words which 
we could not understand. 

I replied hurriedly, ‘‘ I wish to learn the cause of the migraine 
of my friend the Marquise de ——” 

““Chut,” said Cagliostro, ‘the name is of lttle import. What 
see you?” he added in a loud, deep tone, turning to the veiled 
figure. 

‘““T see a fair and beauteous lady,” replied a sweet, soft voice 
beneath the veil. ‘She is attired in a dress of sea-green Padua silk, 
her powdered hair is wreathed with rose-buds, and she wears long 
and splendid ear-drops of emerald and topaz. . . The lady is 
pressing her hand to her forehead at this very instant. Is it with 
pain, or is it with care? She is waiting for some one, for she 
now rises and looks at the clock upon the console, and now she goes 
to the small side door to listen.” (It seems that Talleyrand had 
agreed to escort her to the opera, but had been detained by his 
engagement with Cagliostro.) ‘Enough, enough,” said I, in my 
turn growing impatient, ‘tell me at once what it is that ails the 
lady, and what may be the remedy.” 

The figure spoke aloud no more, but whispered long in Caglios- 
tro’s ear, and the latter, turning towards me, said with ease and 
aplomb, “The lady’s migraines are caused by over-watching and 


anxiety. The cwre is easy and must be applied at once. ‘The cause 
will be removed in time,” 
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He pushed back the fauteuil into the corner whence he had 
drawn it, the veiled figure that had occupied it still remaining as 
motionless as death. He then opened a small door in the wains- 
coting belonging to a small cupboard filled with shelves containing 
bottles of all sorts and sizes, and drew from it a phial which he 
filled with liquid from a jug which stood on the floor, and having 
performed various ‘‘fasses” over it, he handed it to me, bidding 
me and my companion lose no time in retiring, as others were 
waiting outside. 

His dismissal of us was abrupt. . . ‘You have told your 
ailments and your griefs. You bear with you the never-failing 
cure. Now begone.” 

How could the Adept know by natural means that the Mar- 
qtise de Br 


, whom he had not suffered me to name, was young 
and beauteous; that she possessed eardrops of emerald and topaz, 
which mixture of jewels was very peculiar, and that she should wear 
them on that very night. 

(Talleyrand and his friend de Bouffles proceeded at once to the 
opera to see if the Marquise was attired in the dress and jewels that 
Cagliostro had described. They found that the dress and ornaments 
corresponded in every particular to those the seeress had seen, and 
that she was somewhat out of humour because Talleyrand had not 
escorted her that evening. He regained her good graces by telling 
her he had a sure cure for her headache.) 

After the performance was over, we all adjourned to her hotel. 
I had completely renovated myself in her good graces by the 
promise of a complete cure for her migraine. The gentlemen of the 
company, however, voted that a glass or two of champagne be tried 
first. . . . Ofcourse the phial and its contents soon became the 
subject of attacks, and I was petitioned on all sides for a view of 
them. . . . B-——— proposed that the remedy should be applied 
at once in the presence of all. 

It was not until I had uncorked the phial and was about to pour 
it into a glass, that it occurred to me that I had entirely omitted to 
ascertain whether the liquor was to be taken as a medicine or applied 
externally. To the eye it was nothing but pure water from the 
fountain. It possessed neither smell nor colour. 

It was decided that there would be less danger in mis- 
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applying it externally than in swallowing it, should it prove 
pernicious, and as I was chosen to be the operator, I poured a small 
quantity of the water into the hollow of my hand which B—— 
etided so that not a drop was spilt. I placed it as gently as possible 
over the forehead of the Marquise, pressing it there, but certainly 
not with violence, and supporting the back of the head with the 
hand that was free, held it there, thus awaiting the result. 

The Marquise closed her eyes but uttered not a word, and there 
was a moment’s silence among the clamorous group bending over 
her with such eager curiosity . . when suddenly it was broken 
by a loud convulsive shriek from the Marquise herself, which was 
echoed almost by many of those present, so solemnly and startlingly 
did it burst from her lips. 

“Take away your hand. For God’s sake, take away your 
hand,” exclaimed she, in a voice of agony, and starting to her feet 
she endeavoured with all her strength to pull away my wrist down- 
ward; but strange to tell, not all the efforts of the Marquise nor 
those I used myself could tear away my hand from her forehead. 
No words can describe the sensation of terror with which I found 
myself deprived of the power or faculty of withdrawing my hand, 
but drawn by some powerful attraction closer and closer still, 
until it seemed that my fingers would bury themselves in 
the flesh. . . . It was not, however, until the Marquise sank 
back in her chair fainting and exhausted that the Duc d’Argenton, 
recovering from the general consternation. . . seized my wrist 
in a nervous manner and tore it away by main force, drawing with 
it patches of skin from the forehead of-the Marquise, upon which 
the imprint of my touch remained in bleeding characters. My 
hand was torn and bleeding likewise, and the pain was unbearable. I 
bound up my hand and gave all the assistance in my power toward 
the recovery of the Marquise, who was conveyed to bed, still in a 
deep swoon. We all remained in the saloon awaiting the report of 
the surgeon who had been sent for to apply the proper remedies to 
the wounds of the Marquise, who was not declared out of danger 
until towards morning. We then dispersed with the firm deter- 
mination of having the mystery cleared up by Cagliostro himself as 
soon as possible. 

(Talleyrand and de Bouffles, accompanied by two policemen, 
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went to interview Cagliostro on the subject at his house. The 
liquid in the jug was seized by the police and taken to a chemist 
for analysis, who pronounced it to be pure water.) 

To my bitter reproaches, Cagliostro replied with perfect calm- 
ness that the liquid was pure and innocent when he placed it in my 
hands, and that if it had grown pernicious it must have been owing 
to the guilty passions, or to the evil sympathies, of those who 
used it. 

The Marquise carried the marks of that night’s adventure to 
her grave—a long, narrow scar. Thecorner of one of her eyebrows 
had been torn off. 

(She never would have anything to do with Talleyrand 
afterwards.) 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER. 


TuHE following letter was circulated by H. P. B. among many 
of her pupils, and some quotations from it have been published from 
time to time. But, so far as I know, it has not seen the light in its 
entirety, and it will be read with general interest. It reached 
H. P. B.’s hands in 1886, from a source she much revered. 


The doctrine we promulgate being the only true one, must— 
supported by such evidence as we are preparing to give—become 
ultimately triumphant, like every other truth. Yet it is absolutely 
necessary to inculcate it gradually; enforcing its theories (unim- 
peachable facts for those who know) with direct inference, deduced 
from and corroborated by, the evidence furnished by modern exact 
science. ‘That is why Col. H. S. Olcott, who works to revive 
Buddhism, may be regarded as one who labours in the true path of 
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Theosophy, far more than any man who chooses as his goal the 
gratification of his own ardent aspirations for occult knowledge. 
Buddhism, stripped of its superstition, is eternal truth ; and he who 
strives for the latter is striving for Theo-Sophia, divine wisdom, 
which is a synonym of truth. For our doctrines to practically 
react on the so-called moral code, or the ideas of truthfulness, purity, 
self-denial, charity, etc.. we have to preach and popularize a know- 
ledge of Theosophy. It is not the individual and determined pur- 
pose of attaining Nirvana—the culmination of all knowledge and 
absolute wisdom, which is after all only an exalted and glorious 
selfishness—but the self-sacrificing pursuit of the best means to lead 
on the right path our neighbour, to cause to benefit by it as many 
of our fellow creatures as we possibly can, which constitutes the 
true Theosophist. 

The intellectual portion of mankind seems to be fast dividing 
into two classes: the one unconsciously preparing for itself long 
periods of temporary annihilation or states of non-consciousness, 
owing to the deliberate surrender of intellect and its imprisonment 
in the narrow grooves of bigotry and superstition—a process which 
cannot fail to lead to the utter deformation of the intellectual prin- 
ciple; the other unrestrainedly indulging its animal propensities 
with the deliberate intention of submitting to annihilation pure and 
simple, in case of failure, and to millenniums of degradation after 
physical dissolution. ‘Those intellectual classes reacting upon the 
ignorant masses—which they attract, and which look up to them as 
noble and fit examples to be followed—degrade and morally ruin 
those they ought to protect and guide. Between degrading super- 
stition and still more degrading brutal materialism, the White 
Dove of Truth has hardly room whereon to rest her weary unwel- 
come feet. 

It is time that Theosophy should enter the arena. The sons 
of Theosophists are more likely to become in their turn Theoso- 
phists than anything else. No messenger of the truth, no prophet 
has ever achieved during his life-time a complete triumph—not 
even Buddha. ‘The Theosophical Society was chosen as the corner- 
stone, the foundation of the future religions of humanity. To 
achieve the proposed object, a greater, wiser, and especially a more 
benevolent intermingling of the high and the low, the alpha and 
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the omega of society, was determined upon. ‘The white race must 
be the first to stretch out the hand of fellowship to the dark nations, 
to call the poor despised ‘‘ nigger” brother. This prospect may 
not smile for all, but he is no Theosophist who objects to this 
principle. In view of the ever-increasing triumph, and at the same 
time misuse, of free thought and liberty (the universal reign of 
Satan, Eliphas Lévi would have called it) how is the combative 
natural instinct of man to be restrained from inflicting hitherto un- 
heard-of cruelty and enormous tyranny, injustice, etc., if not through 
the soothing influence of brotherhood, and of the practical applica- 
tion of Buddha’s esoteric doctrines? For everyone knows that total 
emancipation from the authority of the one all-pervading power, or 
law—called God by the priests, Buddha, divine wisdom and 
enlightenment, or Theosophy, by the philosophers of all ages— 
means also the emancipation from that of human law. Once 
unfettered, delivered from their dead-weight of doginatism, interpre- 
tations, personal names, anthropomorphic conceptions, and salaried 
priests, the fundamental doctrines of all religions will be proved 
identical in their esoteric meaning. Osiris, Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ, will be shown as different means for one and the same royal 
highway of final bliss—Nirvana. Mystical Christianity teaches 
Self-redemption through one’s own seventh principle, the liberated 
Paramatma, called by the one Christ, by others Buddha; this is 
equivalent to regeneration, or rebirth in spirit, and it therefore 
expounds just the same truth as the Nirvana of Buddhisin. 
All of us have to get rid of our own Ego, the illusory, apparent 
self, to recognize our true Self, in a transcendental divine life. 
But if we would not be selfish we must strive to make other 
people see that truth, and recognize the reality of the tran- 
scendental Self, the Buddha, the Christ, or God of every preacher. 
This is why even esoteric Buddhism is the surest path to lead men 
toward the one esoteric truth. 

As we find the world now, whether Christian, Mussulman, or 
Pagan, justice is disregarded, and honour and mercy are both flung 
to the winds. In a word, how—since the main objects of the Theo- 
sophical Society are misinterpreted by those who are most willing 
to serve us personally—are we to deal with the rest of mankind? 
with that curse known as “he sérugele for life, which is the real 
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and most prolific parent of most woes and sorrows, and all crimes? 
Why has that struggle become almost the universal scheme of the 
universe? We answer, because no religion, with the exception of 
Buddhism, has taught a practical contempt for this earthly life; 
while each of them, always with that solitary exception, has through 
its hells and damnations inculcated the greatest dread of death. 
Therefore do we find that struggle for life raging most fiercely in 
Christian countries, most prevalent in Europe and America. It 
weakens in the Pagan lands, and is nearly unknown among 
Buddhist populations. In China during famine, and where the 
masses are most ignorant of their own or of any religion, it was 
remarked that those mothers who devoured their children belonged 
to localities where there was none; and that where the Bonzes 
alone had the field, the population died with the utmost indifference. 
Teach the people to see that life on this earth, even the happiest, is 
but a burden and an illusion; that it is our own Karma [the cause 
producing the effects] that is our own judge—our Saviour in future 
lives—and the great struggle for life will soon lose its intensity. 
There are no penitentiaries in Buddhist lands, and crime is nearly 
unknown among the Buddhist Tibetans. The world in general, 
and Christendom especially, left for 2,000 years to the régime of a 
personal God, as well as to its political and social systems based on 
that idea, has now proved a failure. 

If the Theosophists say we have nothing to do with all this; 
the lower classes and inferior races (those of India, for instance, in 
the conception of the British) cannot concern us, and must manage 
as they can, what becomes of our fine professions of benevolence, 
philanthropy, reform, etc.? Are those professions amockery? And 
if a mockery, can ours be the true path? Shall we devote ourselves 
to teaching a few Huropeans—fed on the fat of the land, many of 
them loaded with the gifts of blind fortune—the rationale of bell- 
ringing, of cup-growing, of the spiritual telephone, and astral body 
formation, and leave the teeming millions of the ignorant, of the 
poor and oppressed, to take care of themselves, and of their here- 
after, as best they can? Never! perish rather the Theosophical 
Society with both its hapless Founders, than that we should permit 
it to become no better than an academy of magic, and a hall of 
occultism! That we, the devoted followers of that spirit incarnate 
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of absolute self-sacrifice, of philanthropy, divine kindness, as of all 
the highest virtues attainable on this earth of sorrow, the man of 
men, Gautama Buddha, should ever allow the Theosophical Society 
to represent the embodiment of selfishness, the refuge of the few, 
with no thought in them for the many, is a strange idea, my 
brothers! Among the few glimpses obtained by Europeans of 
Tibet and its mystical hierarchy of perfect Lamas there was one 
which was correctly understood and described. ‘The incarnations 
of the Bodhisattva Padmapani or Avalokiteshvara, of Tsongkapa, 
and that of Amitabha, relinquished at their death the 
attainment of Buddhahood, z.2., the swmmum bonum of bliss, 
and of individual personal felicity, that they might be born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind. In other words, 
that they might be again and again subjected to misery, imprison- 
ment in flesh, and all the sorrows of life provided that they, 
by such a self-sacrifice, repeated throughout long and weary 
centuries, might become the means of securing salvation and bliss 
in the hereafter for a handful of men chosen among but one of the 
many planetary races of mankind. And it is we, the humble 
disciples of these perfect Lamas who are expected to allow the 
Theosophical Society to drop its noblest title, that of the Brother- 
hood of Humanity, to become a simple school of philosophy! No, 
no, good brothers, you have been labouring under the mistake too 
long already. Let us understand each other. He who does not feel 
competent to grasp the noble idea sufficiently to work for it, need 
not undertake a task too heavy for him. But there is hardly a 
Theosophist in the whole Society unable to effectually help it by 
correcting erroneous impressions of outsiders, by himself actually 
propagating this idea. Oh! for noble and unselfish men to help us 
effectually in that divine task! All our knowledge, past and 
present, would not be sufficient to repay them. 

Having explained our views and aspirations, I have but a few 
words more to add. The true religion and philosophy offer the solu- 
tion of every problem. ‘That the world is in such a bad condition, 
morally, is a conclusive evidence that none of its religions and 
philosophies, those of the civilized races less than any other, has 
ever possessed the truth. The right and logical explanations on the 
subject of the problems of the great dual principles, right and 
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wrong, good and evil, liberty and despotism, pain and pleasure, 
egotism and altruism, are as impossible to them now as they were 
1886 years ago. ‘They are as far from the solution as they were; 
but to these problems there must be somewhere a consistent 
solution, and if our doctrines will show their competence to offer 
it, then the world will be the first to confess that ‘here must be 
the true philosophy, the true religion, the true light, which gives 
truth and nothing but the truth. 


Abandon all personal ambition, and you will be content either 
to live or die. 

Have read and made an abstract of all the Gospel of St. John. 
It has confirmed my idea that we must take Jesus as testimony 
of himself, and discover the true image of the founder behind 
all the prismatic refractions across which he reaches us, and 
which blur that image. . . The historical task of Christianity 
is from century to century to undergo a new metamorphosis, 
to spiritualize more and more the comprehension of Christ and of 
salvation. . . Whether we will or no there is an esoteric doctrine 
—there is a relative revelation : man enters into God in proportion 
as God enters in man, and as Angelus says, “I believe that the eye 
with which I see God is the same eye with which He sees me.” 

Heroism is the signal triumph of the soul over the flesh, that 
is to say over fear; fear of poverty, of suffering, of calumny, ot 
sickness, of isolation, and of death. . . Heroism is the brilliant 
and glorious concentration of courage. 

Duty has this virtue: it makes us feel the reality of the positive 
world, and at the same time it detaches us from it. 


—fragments from the Fournal of Henrt-Frédéric Amiel. 


OCCULITISM IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


I po not propose in this paper to enter into a critical analysis 
of the writings of any poet or poets, but rather to examine the 
characters of those whose work I dwell upon, and see, firstly, 
whether in these men have been exemplified the qualities which, we 
are taught, go to make the occultist; secondly, whether those poets 
whose characters have displayed such tendencies are also the most 
mystical in their teachings; and, thirdly, whether the mystical 
poets have also been the greatest. Now, I hold, and hold very 
strongly, as my personal opinion, that the true poet is inspired; that 
is to say, that he is one who has accumulated a vast store of know- 
ledge through many lives, and consequently, a boundless power of 
sympathy, with man and nature. For the unsympathetic person is 
more often inexperienced than unfeeling, as you can perceive by the 
occasionally extraordinary intolerance of youth; you cannot know 
what you have never felt. 

The great poet then, let us grant, is the being with a vast store 
of experience, worth recording by the Ego. His lower organization 
is such that at times the divine light shines through, and the man 
knows and speaks what he knows without conscious effort. But, it 
may be objected, you make of your poet a species of pope. If you 
assume that any person speaks from a superhuman store of know- 
ledge, you set up an oracle whose dictum you are bound to obey. 
But, alas! our poets are compelled to manifest themselves to us 
upon the lower planes, and by the prosaic methods of pen, ink, 
and the printing press; otherwise, I fear that we should very few of 
us benefit by their divine wisdom, acting upon its own plane. As 
my poets are among my most valued mentors, for myself I am 
willing to accept some uninspired passages for the sake of the echo 
of the voice that knows. We will leave out of the question the 
elder poets; those whose characters and work I propose to glance 
at are the comparatively modern: Scott, Byron, ‘Tennyson, 
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and Blake; I select the first and second as the types of the non- 
occult; the third and fourth as types of the mystical. Let me first 
dwell upon the causes which, in my judgment, precluded Scott 
and Byron from being occult in their teaching, and then consider 
Tennyson’s and Blake’s mysticisms, which were of distinctly 
differing types, though agreeing, as must all mysticism, in funda- 
mental points. I am aware that Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley 
are also to be ranked among the occult and inspired, but the late 
Laureate and Blake must suffice for my present purposes. 

There are certain qualities of mind, which are found very 
generally in all great poetic geniuses, and certain methods of life 
and tendencies of thought and action which inevitably veil the God 
within. The man in whom the God is veiled is never the great 
poet; he may write brilliant, stirring, excessively clever verse, but 
he is never inspired. Therefore I think we may here hail the 
cause of the greatest being also the most occult, as I believe we 
shall discover them to be. ‘The man whose mind is tossed on the 
waves of the sea of life, the man who cares for applause, the man 
to whom the existing shows of the world are much, can never be 
illuminated by the highest light, he never can write from the 
individuality, but always from the personality; very excellent, 
admirable, masterly work he may do, but it is not inspired. One 
never says to oneself: this man was caught up to the third heaven 
to hear and see things unspeakable. 

One of our best poetic critics, in speaking of the marvellous 
freshness and spontaneity of Blake’s songs—and in truth the Songs 
of Innocence might have been written by an inspired child—has 
said: ‘“The kingdom of a perfect song is like the kingdom of 
Heaven—one must enter it as a little child.” Let us take this say- 
ing in conjunction with one from Zhe Voice of the Stlence: ‘“’The 
pupil must regain the child state he has lost, ere the first sound 
can fall upon his ears.” Assuming that these two axioms are true, 
we shall expect to find the most exquisite song-writers also the 
most mystical and occult in their teachings; and we shall also 
expect to find in them, on the lower planes of consciousness, some 
of the qualities of the child, and some of the characteristics stamp- 
ing the personality of the occultist. Now firstly as to the songs. I 
have stated my conviction that Scott and Byron were not occult ; I 
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furthermore state my opinion that they were neither of them ereat 
poets. I should place Tennyson and Blake infinitely higher than 
either of them. Of course this is a matter of individual opinion, 
but in such a case one can only argue from one’s opinion. Now 
which of these four famous men have been the successful song 
writers? Scott and Byron wrote few songs; Tennyson and Blake 
literally, if I may use so familiar a term, bubbled over with them ; 
they broke into song as the nightingale does, and mark this—as 
unconsciously. Scott wrote songs; Byron wrote a few songs; but 
read the song of Fitz-Eustace from MMJarmzon, ‘Where shall the 
lover rest ?” then read Byron’s pretty-mannered ‘There be none of 
Beauty’s daughters,” and contrast them with Blake’s “ Piping downthe 
valley wild” and the ‘“ Nurse’s Song,” and with Tennyson’s “‘ Tears, 
idle Tears.” In the work of the last two poets you hear the thrill 
of the harps of the New Jerusalem; the music from the kingdom 
of the little child. To me it is significant that Tennyson so pre- 
eminently excelled in the song. 

Coming to his mysticism, which I propose to contrast 
with Blake’s, I think that Tennyson’s songs are better than 
Blake’s—even putting out of account the almost matchless 
mastery of the English language, which caused his technique 
to be more perfect than that of the earlier poet. Tennyson 
and Blake both wrote spontaneously, but Tennyson took more 
pains with technicalities, with the subsequent polishing. Byron 
too, I believe was a quick and spontaneous writer, but to me, 
he has facility, not inspiration. I do not believe that any really 
great poet has ever worked laboriously at his poetry—not, that is to 
say, during the incarnation in which he manifests as a poet. How 
can he? he draws upon a store of knowledge laboriously gained, 
and now at his free disposal when he can reach it at all. But here 
comes in another point: he cannot reach it, unless he has certain 
qualities of the lower mind, certain methods of life, certain habits of 
viewing the universe and himself. When the lower mind can 
respond to, and use the wisdom of, the higher, then we hail the 
inspired poet, and the lower mind has but occasionally to supply 
some technicalities of more felicitous phrasing. ‘Tennyson wrote 
the passage in “ Maud” commencing “Dead, long dead,” in twenty | 
minutes; and it is admitted, unless we take some exception to 
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verse ten, to be a marvellous picture of insanity. What enabled the 
ereat poet, upon whose sanity no doubt has been cast as upon 
Blake’s, to think and feel as a madman thinks and feels, if it were 
not past experience ? 

When I stated that Scott was not, as I think, a really great 
poet, I did not mean to be-little his genius. The impress of 
Scott’s honest, strong, human personality is upon his work. It is 
delightful; no one admires his genius more than I do; I rank 
Manse Headrigg even above Mrs. Poyser, and Scott’s poetry I 
love. 

I love the fire and vigour and the swing of JZarmzon. One can 
smell the air of the moors and see the heather in 7he Lady of the 
Lake; and this is just where the point comes in: Tennyson was as 
strongly English as Scott was Scotch, while Blake was of no nation ; 
but when Tennyson is distinctly inspired he may take English 
metaphors, but he is no longer English—while Scott is always 
Scotch. He writes from a very noble personality : 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 


I am quite sure Blake never said anything of the kind to him- 
self, and I should not accuse him of being a “dead soul.” But that 
is how Scott felt; Scott was nothing of the child; he was the 
single-minded, honest-purposed man of great and delightful 
talents. 

The same great critic to whom I have already referred has 
spoken of Scott as being possessed by the “passion of the past.” It 
is most true; and the child lives in the present and the future. 

This, it may be objected, is surely not a bar to occultism, for 
do not occultists and theosophists belaud the past ? 

No; they laud the wisdom of. the past, which is also the wisdom 
of the present and the future, the timeless wisdom. ‘The wisdom of 
the ancients, “not of an age, but for all time,” is not of the “ good 
old times ”—and these old times Scott loved ; he loved the “ things 
seen” if they were noble, or even picturesque and romantic; he 
did not love the symbolical. He loved the goodly manifestation of 
such things as fired his fancy—he loved feudalism—he would 
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almost have justified rack and thumb-screw, if he might have had 
back chivalry, and the gallant knighthood. All this is indicative 
of the man who writes from the personality ; to whom the objects of 
sense, however good and noble, do appeal most strongly. Scott 
speaks in the person of the old minstrel, and his very sprites and 
goblins are stamped with feudalism; witness the White Lady of 
Avenel. He employs the machinery of the “supernatural” fre- 
quently to add picturesqueness, as in Zhe Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
but it is only the physical body of mysticism, if I may be permitted 
the phrase, that he uses. He was romantic, sympathetic, single- 
minded, as a inan, but he was the antipodes of the mystic. The 
circumstances of his life forced him into the practical stress and 
strain of the struggle for existence, and though he certainly did not 
write such good poetry when he did not write it spontaneously, I do 
not think his prose works suffered much from this cause. I do not 
think that anyone can read even the parts of Scott’s worksin which 
he writes of the planes of existence hidden from most men, and 
not feel that they were hidden from the writer too; that he neither 
saw nor sensed them. The White Lady is emphatically a feudal 
retainer, and the most intuitional sentiment in Scott that I can 
recall is in his prose work of Woodstock, where he points the moral 
that the denizens of the astral world must yield before the steady 
purity of purpose, the faith in God—z.c., in the divine Ego—of the 
old minister. But this, though in it the divine spoke in Scott, is 
not really occult, and he evidently discredits any other agency in 
the disturbances—that caused Bletson, the sceptic, to sleep with a 
bible under his pillow—than that of the loyal servants of the old 
knight. I do not mean that the divine did not speak in Scott— 
as a man—as it does in nearly all of us; but I do say that it 
did not speak in him as a poet, that the divine fire did not descend 
upon him directly, but spoke through righteous tendencies, as in 
other good and gifted men—gifts and righteousness attained by 
him in previous lives. 
(To be continued.) 
Ivy HOOPER, 
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EUROPEAN SECTION. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata Council meeting held at 19, Avenue Road, London, on July 
4th, the President-Founder in the chair, the reports of all the Sections 
of the T. S. on the Rules were carefully considered, and the following 
was adopted and ordered to be issued. 


RULES OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Constitution. 


1. The title of this Society, which was formed at New York, 
United States of America, on Nov. 17th, 1875, is the ‘‘ Theosophical 
Society.” 

2. The objects of the Theosophical Society are: 

(i) To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 

(ii) To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy 
and science. 

- (ii1) To investigate unexplained laws of Nature, and tle powers 
latent in man. 

3. The Theosophical Society has no concern with politics, caste 
rules and social observances. It is unsectarian, and demands ‘no 
assent to any formula of belief as a qualification of membership. 


Membership. 


4. Every application for membership must be made on an 
authorized form, and must be endorsed by two members of the Society 
and signed by the applicant; but no persons under age shall be 
admitted without the consent of their guardians. 

5. Admission to membership may be obtained through the Presi- 
dent of a Branch, the General Secretary of a Section, or the Recording 
Secretary, and a certificate of membership, bearing the signature of 
the President and the seal of the Society, and countersigned by one of 
the aboye-named officers, shall be issued to the member, 
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Officers. 

6. The Society shall have a President, a Vice-President, a Record- 
ing Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

7. The President-Founder, Colonel H. S. Olcott, holds the office 
of President of the Theosophical Society for life, and has the right of 
nominating his successor, subject to the ratification of the Society. 

8. The term of the Presidency is seven years (subject to the 
exception named in Rule 7). 

9. The President shall nominate the Vice-President, subject to 
election by the Society. The Vice-President’s term of office shall 
expire upon the election of a new President. 

10. The appointments to the offices of the Recording Secretary 
and the Treasurer shall be vested in the President. 

11. The President shall be the custodian of all the archives and 
records of the Society, and shall be one of the trustees and adminis- 
trators for property of all kinds, of which the Society as a whole is 
possessed. 

12. The President shall have the power to make provisional 
appointments to fill all vacancies that occur in the offices of the 
Society, and shall have discretionary powers in all matters not specifi- 
cally provided for in these Rules. 

13. On the death or resignation of the President, the Vice- 
President shall perform the presidential duties until a successor takes 
office. 

; Organization. 

14. Any seven members may apply to be chartered as a Branch, 
the application to be forwarded to the President through the Secretary 
of the nearest Section. 

15. The President shall have authority to grant or refuse applica- 
tions for charters, which, if issued, must bear his signature and the 
seal of the Society, and be recorded at the Headquarters of the 
Society. 

16. A Section may be formed by the President of the Society, 
upon the application of seven or more chartered Branches. 

17. All Charters of Sections or Branches, and all certificates of 
membership, derive their authority from the President, and may be 
cancelled by the same authority. 

18. Each Branch and Section shall have the power of making its 
own tules, provided they do not conflict with the general rules of the 
Society, and the rules shall become valid unless their confirmation be 
refused by the President, 
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19. Every Section must appoint a General Secretary, who shall 
be the channel of communication between the President and the 
Section. 

20. The General Secretary of each Section shall forward to the 
President annually, not later than the first day of November, a report 
of the work of his Section up to that date, and shall at any time 
furnish any further information the President may desire. 

Administration. 

21. The general control and administration of the Society is 
vested in a General Council, consisting of the President, Vice-President, 
and the General Secretaries. 

22. No person can hold two offices in the General Council. 


Election of President. 


23. Six months before the expiration of a President’s term of 
office, his successor shall be nominated by the General Council, and 
the nomination shall be sent out by the Vice-President to the General 
Secretaries and Recording Secretary. Each General Secretary shall 
take the votes of his Section according to its rules, and the Recording 
Secretary shall take those of the remaining members of the Society. 
A majority of two-thirds of the recorded votes shall be necessary for 
election. 

fTeadquarters. 

24. The Headquarters of the Society are established at Adyar, 
Madras, India. 

25. The Headquarters and all other property of the Society, 
including the Adyar Library, the permanent and other Funds, are 
vested in the Trustees for the time being of the Theosophical Society 
appointed or acting under a deed of Trust dated December 14th, 1892, 
and recorded in the Chingleput District Office, Madras, India. 

Finance. 

26. The fees payable to the General Treasury by Branches not 
comprised within the limits of any Section are as follows: charter, £1; 
for each certificate of membership, 5s.; for annual subscription of each 
member, 5s., or equivalents. 

27. Unattached members not belonging to any Section or Branch 
shall pay an annual subscription of £1 to the General Treasury. 

28. Each Section shall pay into the General Treasury one-fourth 
of the total amount received by it from annual dues and entrance fees. 

29. The Treasurer’s accounts shall be yearly certified as correct 
by qualified auditors appointed by the President, 
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Meetings. 
30. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall be held at 
Adyar in the month of December. 
31. The President shall also have the power to convene special 
meetings at discretion. 
Revision. 
32. The rules of the Society remain in force until amended by 
the General Council. 


The following Executive Notice has been sent out to the General 
Secretaries, with a copy of the above Rules: 


EXECUTIVE NOTICE. 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
Lonpon, /uly 9th, 1896. 

The undersigned hereby publishes, for the information of the 
members of the Society, the text of the Rules as revised and adopted 
by the General Council at its meeting this day. 

The following members were present, vzz., the President, the Vice- 
President, the General Secretaries of the European and Indian Sec- 
tions, Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, as proxy (under specific instructions) for 
the General Secretary of the Scandinavian Section, and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, as proxy for the General Secretary of the American Section. 
The Australasian Section’s views were represented in the official 
report of the General Secretary, and the New Zealand Section had 
been so recently chartered that it had not had time to submit its wishes 
for the consideration of the General Council. Every change suggested 
by any Section and General Secretary was carefully considered in the 
light of its bearing upon the peculiar circumstances of the whole 
Society, and in several instances the Members of Council yielded their 
own preferences to the apparent wish of the majority. When several 
amendments touched the same clause, the various improvements were 
incorporated in the form finally adopted. Only one important recom- 
mendation was rejected—that for removing the President and Vice- 
President of the Society for cause shown. On mature consideration it 
was decided that no rule could be of use if such an emergency arose. 
If a majority or even a strong minority desired to dispossess one of 
these officers, while he retained the confidence of a large number of 
members, a split in the Society would result, let the rule be what it 
might. It was therefore thought better to leave the Society free, under 
the powers vested in the General Council, to deal with any serious 
case, if unfavourable circumstances should arise, 
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The undersigned takes this opportunity of correcting the mistaken 
idea, which prevails in some quarters, that the T. 5S. Rules and the 
wording of its “Objects” are substantially what they have been from 
the commencement, and therefore entitled to some special immunity 
from change. So far is this from true that the “Objects” have been 
restated and the Rules altered several times, as the growth of the 
Society and its altered conditions rendered the same necessary. The 
version now adopted is, apparently, the best and most comprehensive 
that we have had for years, and in the expression of the ‘‘ Objects” the 
line traced out in the minds of the Founders is strictly followed. The 
form given to the second object has been adopted to meet an almost 
general view that a// religions, etc., deserved study as being based on 
the same general principles. In this, in her /s7s Unvetled, Madame 
Blavatsky led the way, which is now traced out for all future students 
of Theosophy and sympathizers with our work. 

The Revised Rules go into force at once, but the undersigned will 
use his discretionary powers so as to meet the reasonable wishes of 
all of his colleagues with respect to details not specifically herein 


covered. 
HS: O8CO TRE aieS-s 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 

The President-Founder has been in England during the month, 
but has not been able to visit many of the Branches in consequence of 
a slight return of the old mischief in the feet. 

Headquarters has been quiet, most of the staff being away, but the 
Saturday gatherings for Theosophical conversation were very large, and 
general regret was expressed at their coming to a conclusion. 

On July 16th, Mr. Bertram Keightley gave an exceptionally able 
lecture at the Blavatsky Lodge on “Indian Philosophies,” and was 
listened to attentively by a full audience. On the 23rd, Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater spoke on “Our Relation to Children,” arousing much 
interest and some rather anxious questioning. On the 3oth, the Lodge 
was very crowded to listen to Mrs. Besant on ‘ Prayer;” a large number 
of questions followed the lecture. During August the Lodge is closed. 

At Queen’s (small) Hall, Mrs. Besant finished her long series of 
lectures on August 2nd, with a discourse on “ Building a Kosmos.” The 
previous lectures dealt with “‘ Reincarnation,” ‘ Karma,” “The Law of 
Sacrifice,” and ‘“‘Man’s Ascent.” She lectured to the Chiswick Lodge 
on July 2oth. 

On August 16th, Mrs. Besant will lecture at Effra Hall, Brixton, on 
the ‘Power of Thought,” and on August 29th and the following days 
she will visit Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds and Sheffield. 
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Her last lecture in England will be given at the Blavatsky Lodge on 
September 3rd, and on September 7th and 8th she will lecture in 
Amsterdam. She will pay a flying visit to Paris on the roth, and leave 
Brindisi on the 13th by P. and O. Ahedive, for Bombay. 

The General Secretary spent the first week of August in Paris, 
where increased Theosophical activity is showing itself, and where 
prospects are brighter than they have been for a long time. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


The Countess Wachtmeister is doing good service in America. At 
San Francisco, Headquarters have been opened in a central position, 
the contract including the use of a hall in the same building for Sunday 
evening lectures. 

At Santa Cruz a Branch has been formed, the Theosophists there 
combining under her inspiring influence, and a Branch has also been 
formed at Seattle, where she has been staying for a short time. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND SECTIONS. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Australian Section sends the 


following with a request for publication : 


BRANCHES. 
4 
NAME OF ad 
PLACE. BRANCH. 5 es PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. | |SECRETARY’SADDRESS. 
As 
Sydney | Sydney 1891 | Mr. Geo. Peell Mr. O. D. Carver | T.S., 42, Margaret St., 
; Sydney, N.S.W. 
Sydney, Surry | Dayspring 1895 | Mr. L. HE. Harcus | Mr. G. W. Marks | 515, Riley St., Sydney, 
Hills | N.S.W. 
Melbourne Melbourne 1890 | Mr. H. W. Hunt | Mr. S. Studd 178, Collins St., Mel- 
; | _ bourne, Victoria 
South Yarra, Melb. Ibis 1894 | Mrs. D. Parker | Mr. Buckie WES2.8, Garden) St. S, 
| Yarra, Victoria 
Adelaide | Adelaide 1891 | Mr. N. A. Knox Miss Kate Castle | I.S., Victoria, Ade- 
laide, S. Australia 
Brisbane Queensland | 1891 | Dr. W. F. Taylor | Mr. W.C. John | INS., Brisbane, Q. 
Bundaberg Bundaberg | 1894 | Mr.J. E. Turner | Mr. D. J. Scott | Cran St., Kast Bunda- 
i) “bers; O- 
Rockhampton | Capricornian 1893 | Mr. Will Irwin Mrs. {rwin Rockhampton, Q. 
Hobart, Tasmania | Hobart 1890 | Mr. H. H. Gill Mr. J. Benjamin | 112, Brisbane Street, 
| | Hobart 
Auckland, N.Z. | Auckland 1891 | Miss I, Edger, | Mr. W. A. Draffiu | Mount Meru, Ponson- 
M.A. by, Auckland 
Auckland, N.Z. | Waitemata 1896 | Mrs. Sara Draffin | Mr. J. Dinsdale | B.C. Office, Devonport, 
| Auckland 
Woodville, N.Z. Woodville 1895 | R. Stone Florance | Mr. W. Nicholson | Woodville, N.Z. 
Pahiatua, N.Z. Pahiatua 1895 | Mrs. Moore | Miss Moore | Pahiatua, N.Z. ; 
Wellington, N.Z. | Wellington | 1893 | Mrs. M.O.Gibson | Miss Boughton | Defence Depdét, Basin 
| | Reserve } 
Christchurch, N.Z. |Christchurch]| 1884 | Mrs, Richmond Mr. Jas. McCombs _ 5, York Street, Christ- 
church 
Dunedin, N.Z. Dunedin 1893 | Mr. G.Richardson | Mr. A. W. Maurais | “‘ Star’”’ Office, Dune- 
din, N.Z. 


Centres have been formed at Mount Gambier, $.A., Maryborough in Queensland, and Launceston 


in Tasmania, 


Address—J. C. STAPLES, Gen. Sec., Australasian Section, ‘I.S., 42, Margaret Street, Sydney, NS.W, 
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NEw ZEALAND SECTION. 


Now that the excitement caused by the visit of the Countess Wacht- 
meister, aud by the formation of the Section, has become a thing of the 
past, the Theosophical work has resumed its usual quiet course. The 
various Branches are continuing their ordinary meetings both for study 
and for propaganda; and the youngest Branch, the Waitemata, has just 
begun holding fortnightly open meetings for papers and discussion. 
Two items of news from Auckland may be of some interest. Mr. Baly, 
a member of the Blavatsky Lodge, has settled here and has begun a 
class for instruction in Sanskrit; at present there are very few students, 
but others will probably join in time. The second item is that there has 
been a long newspaper correspondence, which indeed is still going on, 
on the subject of miracles and the authority of the Bible, in which it 
has been interesting and encouraging to notice how the tendency 
towards breadth of thought, and even towards the Theosophic ideas, is 
increasing and spreading. 


LE 


SoutTH AFRICA. 


Despite troublous times, a few earnest thinkers in Johannesburg 
continue their Theosophical efforts. Thanks to the work of Messrs. 
Ritch, Kitchin, and Purchas, a group for study has again been formed, 
anda permanent meeting-place, where the library already collected can 
be kept, is being sought for. Mr. Purchas writes: ‘‘ Those who are 
unacquainted with the conditions of life which are paramount here, 
and how thoroughly antagonistic: they are to anything like Theosophi- 
cal activity, can have but a limited conception of the initial difficulties 
with which the path is strewn; but we hope by energy and determina- 
tion to overcome or avoid them, and to have the pleasure of reporting 
in the course of a few months that we are gathering strength, and 
increasing in numbers. Meanwhile, as it is possible there may be some 
who are specially interested in the promulgation of Theosophical teach- 
ings in this part of the world, I shall be happy to place myself at their 
disposal for the purposes of correspondence and the interchange of 
ideas.” Mr. Purchas’ address is Box 272, Johannesburg, S.A. 
Republic. 


5g 


REVIEWS. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE FuruRE LIFE. 


By Thomson Jay Hudson. [London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 


WHEN we take up a book with this title, and find it opening with 
the statement that Lord Bacon ‘was the first to discover and formulate 
the fundamental truth that all successful enquiry concerning the order 
of Nature must of necessity be founded upon a solid basis of well- 
authenticated facts,” and further that “the inductive process is the sure 
guarantee of the stability of our civilisation, and of its constant 
advancement for all time,” we look again at the title page with a vague 
idea that the date must be 1836—not 1896. And when we find the 
general conclusion of the work to be “ that the facts of psychic science 
fully and completely sustain the religious philosophy of Jesus of 
Nazareth, demonstrate his perfect mastery of the science of the soul 
and confirm every essential doctrine of the Christian religion” ; and 
further that “ It is almost superfluous to remark that this can be said 
of no other religion on earth”; we are likely to lay it down with an 
amused indifference as to what conies between, which the book, in fact, 
does not deserve. 

In a time of transition, such as our own, the new wisdom does not 
ride evenly and slowly, like the tide; each thinking man takes in so 
much of it as recommends itself to his mind and works it out, usually 
quite unconscious of the expanse of the primeval darkness re- 
maining on each side of his one ray of light. Each thinker and each 
writer is a world of his own, and our interest in him lies mainly in the 
two questions, how much of the new has he absorbed, and how much 
of the old has he abandoned as incapable of defence? 

The Society for Psychic Research seems to have been the medium 
through which the light has reached our author, who is distinctly a 
bookman, and indeed a man of few books. Armed with the Law of 
Telepathy in one hand and the Law of Suggestion in the other he 
makes root-and-branch work with the Spiritualists, and incidentally 
with reincarnation (on the American plan) and the Hindu philoso- 
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phers. There is a suggestiveness in his remarks on the former which 
makes them worth quoting: “I suppose that Socrates at the present 
moment inhabits some thousands of different modern earthly 
tabernacles. George Washington is also very generously distributed 
amongst the American people, and so of other great men. Three very 
obvious deductions seem inevitable. The first is that no common man 
is ever reincarnated; second that the capacity of great men for minute 
sub-division is illimitable; and third, that reincarnation does not 
improve the mental capacity of the reincarnated.” 

But the Hindus come off worse stil): ‘‘ The idea (of reincarnation) 
originated among a people who for thousands of years have practised 
hypnotism and kindred arts, and have consequently built up a philoso- 
phy upon a basis of subjective hallucinations. Having practised their 
arts in utter ignorance of the law of suggestion (!) it follows that their 
information regarding the other world is just as defective as that 
obtained in this country through spirit mediums . . . all that is 
requisite is the proper suggestion to prove any doctrine whatever.” 

Having thus satisfactorily cleared off everything in his way, Mr. 
Hudson proceeds to try his new weapons on the Old Testament ; for he 
is first and foremost a Christian Apologist, and has by no means got 
beyond the old view that the evolution of the spiritual man is practi- 
cally confined to that of the Jews. The result is easily to be imagined. 
The mind of Moses ‘‘ was filled to saturation with the auto-suggestion 
which crystallized in the vision which he saw on Mount Horeb and the 
voice which he heard, etc.” : ‘‘ The law of suggestion operated to cause 
his subjective mind to believe itself to be God”; and so forth. What 
Mr. Hudson’s religious friends will say to this is not our concern; any 
more than what they will think of his curious admission (so contrary to 
his own argument) that Moses owed his success to the “ mingling of 
the high code of ethics, which was a part of his Egyptian education, with 
the peculiar religion of his fathers ” ! 

But we must pass on to the main point. Having thus demolished 
the God of the Old Testament, how does our author “scientifically ” 
treat the Jesus of the Mew ? We are sorry to have to say it, but here 
the science vanishes—hidden under a cloud of assumptions and superla- 
tives, which we can forgive and respect in the mouth of those innocent 
souls who love their Saviour and cannot find words enough to show 
their devotion, but which we cannot forgive when, as here, they are 
only used to re-establish the exclusive Christian self-conceit which 
the previous considerations have rightly shaken. The mask of the 
scientific enquirer is dropped; and we have only another example of 
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the desperate struggle of the ordinary Christian mind not to lose the so 
precious enjoyment of believing it possesses the only science as well as 
the only religion. The interest of the attempt is that the author has 
recognized that, at this time of day, the Old Testament and its Jehovah 
must be entirely abandoned. It cannot be long before he and his 
fellows come to make the further discovery that the S. P. R. does not 
possess the final word—that there is much more in Nature than the 
“Taw.of Suggestion” will explain. When he finds that the high 
morality of Jesus was no new invention, but like that of Moses an 
inheritance from far earlier times—that his powers are shared by many 
another even now in physical existence—that, in short, the grandeur of 
his personality is of importance to us mainly as being a noble example 
of a class, at present far our superiors, but to whose level we may hope 
by their assistance one day to attain—why then he will not be far from 
our own position. 

We are forgetting the nominal purpose of the book. The ‘‘ demon- 
stration’? may be summed up in very few words. Man has psychic 
powers, and these cannot be used in this life without serious injury to 
his physical interests—ergo, there must be a future life in which to 
enjoy them, or they would be worse than wasted—which cannot be. 
Q. E. D. But our author devotes a special chapter to the making clear 
that this future life would not be worth living unless it was a com- 
plete reproduction of the present with all its surroundings. The idea 
that a much higher and nobler life than this—one in which all psychic 
powers may be brought into useful play for the benefit of the world 
at large, and is within the reach of many of us without passing through 
the gates of death at all—is one which has not yet entered his mind. 
May we be forgiven for suggesting that when it does,”he will not look 
upon his present work quite so seriously as he does now? 

ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


THE PATH OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


By Annie Besant. The Adyar Lectures for 1895. [London: The 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 26, Charing Cross, S.W. Price 
287 Net, | 


Tus clearly printed and nicely bound volume of 150 pp. forms a 
very valuable and useful sequel to the series of lectures which Mrs. 
Besant published last year under the title Zz the Outer Court. The 
opening lecture, which has for subject ‘“ First Steps,” deals chiefly with 
Karma-Yoga, union by action, by means of which are accomplished 
that purification and disciplining of the lower nature through which 
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the higher gains room and scope to grow and develop. Incidentally, 
it may be noted, that this lecture gives the key to the understanding 
and appreciation of those forms, teachings and demands which the 
exoteric religions have each in its own way imposed upon men. In 
the second lecture, the ‘‘ Qualifications of Discipleship” are dealt with, 
much as they have been given elsewhere, but with this special element 
added that they are so set forth that the student will be able to under- 
stand their natural necessity and their organic relation to each other, 
and to the goal towards which they lead. 

The third lecture deals with the ‘‘ Life of the Disciple,” and with 
the four great Initiations which mark the stages of his advance along 
the Path itself; while in the fourth and last lecture of the series we are 
shown how this Path is the more rapid anticipation of the slow 
evolutionary development which in the ages to come the race as 
a whole will accomplish, and in it we have a picture in miniature of how 
in the far future men will grow divine in power, in knowledge and in 
love. 

Like all else that Mrs. Besant writes, these lectures are models of 
clear exposition and beautiful language, while to the earnest student 
they will bring the clearing up of many a difficulty. 

Boke 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


L/Aure humaine, ses mouvements, ses lumiéres et l’iconographie de 
Vinvisible fluidique, par Dr. H. Baraduc. [ Paris. George Carré, 3, Rue 
Racine. | 


Tuis book is both very interesting and not a little exasperating. 
For a man of science Dr. Baraduc is one of the worst exponents of him- 
self in print that can be imagined. His entire terminology—a very 
elaborate and artificial one—is based upon an exceedingly complex 
theory, nowhere succinctly and clearly explained, and no glossary being 
provided, the unlucky reader is pulled up sharp on every page by 
meeting three or four new technical terms, quite meaningless in them- 
selves and hopelessly unintelligible without elaborate explanations. 
As Miss X. remarks in Borderland, Dr. Baraduc is even worse than the 
5. P. R.—and his new terms are more numerous. Suppose the reader, 
however, falls back upon the numerous and well-reproduced plates 
with which the book is furnished, he gathers generally that they pur- 
port to be reproductions of psychic effects produced upon ordinary 
photographic plates ; and he sets himself to study them. Promptly he 
finds himself in want of precise information as to Dr. Baraduc’s general 
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modus operandt, and turning to the text he seeks for it—in vain. No 
description of the methods employed or the experimental procedure, 
not even a paragraph giving the precautions (if any) taken to ensure 
the exclusion of ordinary physical causes in producing the results 
shown. And the sections which purport to give an account and de- 
scription of each plate are not as useful as they might be, for the whole 
is wrapped up in Dr. Baraduc’s most technical phraseology, and 
nothing whatever is said as to the details of the experiments reproduced. 

And yet one cannot help feeling that the plates do mean some- 
thing, and that one is in presence of solid, good, reliable work. But as 
represented in this book, I can only sympathize with the man who tries 
to tackle the doctors work, and confess my own utter inability to 
estimate the value of his results or to form any opinion as to how these 
plates have been thus affected, or what it is which has produced the 
results illustrated, without a great deal more detailed information, which 
would have been a thousand times more useful and valuable to the 
student than all Dr. Baraduc’s elaborate theorizing. 

But while it is necessary to make these criticisms on the form in 
which Dr. Baraduc has presented his work, that work itself is striking 
and remarkable. If one carefully examines the illustrations given, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that they afford conclusive evidence of 
a chemical action upon the silver salts of the plate, which does not 
seem accounted for by any hitherto recognized cause. Unfortunately, 
the lack of experimental details already mentioned and the apparent 
absence of any special care to eliminate the chance action of dust, 
chennical effects of heat and moisture from the hand, electrical action, 
etc., make it impossible to feel sure of one’s ground, even in so all- 
important and fundamental a question. Another point, too, is curious, 
and seems to imply a certain development of perception in the author 
beyond the normal level, for from his descriptions he seems to see 
more definite things in some of his reproductions than the normal eye 
can make out. And this is rather confirmed by the note on p. 121, 
where he records his having seen tiny yellow and green odic flames 
issuing from his fingers in the dark during the course of an 
experiment. 

There are masses of interesting points scattered through this book, 
and one’s only regret is that so much careful and varied experimental 
work has not been concentrated by the author on a few fundamental 
problems; so that future students and experimenters might at least 
have had a stable and fully tested foundation to build upon. But such 
as it is, Dr. Baraduc’s work deserves both our study and our gratitude, 
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for there are few experimentalists in this particular field, and none who 
have as yet done such good work on these special lines. 


Bake 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM, OR MESMERISM AND ITS PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. W. Gregory. |G. Redway. 6s. ] 


Tus reprint of Dr. Gregory’s famous work, with an Introduction 
by Mr. Stainton Moses, is welcome, for it has long been out of print, 
though full of interest to the student. Dr. Gregory was the Professor 
of Chemistry at Edinburgh University, and his experiments in mes- 
meric phenomena show all the accuracy and patience of the man of 
science. 

The doctor “ begins at the very beginning” with directions how to 
mesmerize, and a description of the mesmeric sleep; his remarks on 
the different phases of consciousness therein shown are suggestive and 
prove careful observation and balanced judgment. He then passes on 
to the department of clairvoyance, giving an excellent report of his own 
experiments, and next examines phenomena produced by other mes- 
merists. In describing trance or ecstasy, the doctor states that he 
did not think it right to produce it, as it was sometimes attended with 
great danger to life, so that he only gives a brief indication of what he 
calls its “strange phenomena” as observed by others. A very interest- 
ing disquisition on odyle follows, as a possible explanation of many 
phenomena, and then various related topics are dealt with, crystal- 
gazing, magic mirrors, etc., and no less than seventy-five cases are 
given at length, illustrating the chief phenomena of mesmerism. 

The doctor records, he does not seek to dogmatize on causes, and 
his book will always remain a monument of patient industry. 


THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 


By Papus. [G. Redway. 5s. net.] 


M. Papus’ bookon the Tarot is a remainder, re-issued at a reduced 
price. It gives a full and interesting account of the general prin- 
ciples that underlie the Tarot, and then explains its symbolism at 


length. Divination by the Tarot is dealt with in the last section of the 
book. 
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JOURNAL OF THE Royar, ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


[22, Albemarle Street, W. 12s. ] 


Mr. TAKAKUSU writes a very interesting article on “ Pali Elements 
in Chinese Buddhism,” arguing that some of the Chinese Buddhist 
books have been translated from a Pali original; he relies on Buddha- 
ghosha’s Lntroduction to the Samantapasadika. The lightest article in 
the number is Mr. St. John’s translation of a Jataka, in which some 
adventures of Vidhtira are related as told by the Buddha of himself in 
an earlier incarnation. Dr. F. Hirth gives some extracts from the 
Ethnography of Chao Ju-kua, but the lion’s share of the journal is given 
to an article on ‘‘The Army of the Indian Moghuls’”—a subject which 
is presumably interesting to some, or it would scarcely be treated at 
such length. 


ee 


To shrink from one’s cross is to increase its weight. 

Nothing so nearly resembles pride as discouragement. 

Spite is anger that fears to show itself; it is impotent fury 
which knows its impotence. 

Life is a tissue of habits. 

The thinker is to the philosopher what the dilettante is to the 
artist. He plays with the thought and educes from it a mass of 
pretty things in detail, but he busies himself with truths rather 
than with truth, and the essence of the thought, its consequence, its 
unity, escapes him . . the philosopher is the scientific thinker. 

The philosophical set of the last century (were) all-powerful in 
dissolving by reasoning, and by reason powerless to construct, for 
construction demands feeling, instinct and will. 

Be that which you wish others to becoine. 

Goodness is the principle of tact, and respect for others the first 
step in the art of living (condztion du savotr-vivre). 


—Fragments from the Fournal of Henrt-Frédéric Amtel, 
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THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE oldest of the Theosophical maga- 
zines always offers its readers a varied 
bill of fare, but the most interesting 
article by far is always the Old Diary 
Leaf of the month, telling the strange 
thrilling story of the Society’s early days, 
and making live again before us the 
events so graphically described by the 
survivor of the remarkable ‘ twins.” 
This month we read of their meeting with 
Mr. D. M. Bennett, a well-known Ameri- 
can Free-thinker, and the candour of the 
narrator comes out remarkably in his 
frank statement of the hesitation he felt 
in admitting Mr. Bennett to membership, 
and the rebuke that hesitation met 
with. Lectures are plentiful—in Bom- 
bay, Poona, Jeypore and onwards, flying 
north, one lecture on a brass dinner- 
plate being not without its effectiveness. 
Mr. Nasarvanji N. Bilimoria discourses 
learnedly on Zoroastrian Adepts, a sub- 
ject that would well bear further investi- 
gation, for the redemption of the Parsis 
from the materialism which debases the 
relics of a once glorious religion would 
be a noble achievement. ‘There are 
some good remarks on name and form 
(Namartipa) in the articie entitled ‘ Dak- 
shinamirti.”’ 

Theosophy in India further contributes 
the Prashnottara, the organ of the Indian 
Section, continuing the papers on the 
“Law of Sacrifice” and ‘* Dreamis,”’ 
giving a “Stray Thought” on the pay- 
ment of annual dues, and answers to two 
questions. The Theosophic 
speaks gratefully of H. P. B., and fills 
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the remainder of its pages with well- 
chosen extracts, mostly from Theosophi- 
cal journals—a very good way of bring- 
ing toits readers help from their far-off 
brothers. ‘The vernacular Sanmarga 
Bodhini is beyond our reading, and we 
can only send hearty good wishes. The 
Thinker has a good article on “‘The Path 
of Liberation” (June 6th). The Arya 
Béla Bodhini has not reached us, we are 
sorry to say. The little Rays of Light 
continue shining. A new venture, 7he 
Prabuddha Bharata or Awakened India, 
makes a promising beginning. It upholds 
the Vedanticideal, but appeals tothe popu- 
lace rather than to the sage, and proposes 
to teach the great principles of morality 
and religion in the time-honoured Eas- 
tern way, through the exquisite stories 
with which Sanskrit literature abounds. 
Thus it takes the story of Shri Krishna, 
the Gopis, and the revival of the dead 
calf, as the foundation for its first article 
on the ‘Elements of the Vedanta.” 
‘** Nanda, the Pariah saint,” is given as the 
first of a series of “Seekers after God;”’ 
then comes a report of a class lecture by 
Svami Vivekananda, and a beautiful 
tribute by him to the Buddha as the ideal 
Karma Yogi. 

Japan sends The Hansei Tasshi, dedi- 
cated to the spreading of the principles 
of the Buddha. Itis beautifully printed, 
and looks so pretty that one longs to 
read its ideographic characters. 

The Journal of the Mahibodhi Society 
gives the welcome news that the image 
of the Buddha is to be allowed to remain 
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in the Burmese Monastery at Buddha 
Gaya, that the Buddhist priests may 
remain there permanently, and the 
monastery be opened to all Buddh st pil- 
grims. It contains also a most interest- 
ing account of the celebration at Cal- 
cutta, for the first time after seven 
centuries, of the day of the birth and of 
the illumination of the Buddha. 

The Viahan keeps up its character 
of “Enquire within upon everything” 
Theosophical, answering no less than 
eight questions, three of which explore 
the astral plane, one enquires about 
people’s own doubles, one asks as to the 
age of the entry of the soul into the body, 
while the others deal respectively with 
the antiquity of belief in Karma and Re- 
incarnation, the path of devotion, and—of 
all things in the world—the number of 
Egos concerned in the present evolution. 

The Report of the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the European Section is 
interesting reading, and shows that the 
Society is flourishing. Its record of 
literary activity is astonishing. 

The last issue of 4orderland is very 
Theosophical, H. P. B., Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Leadbeater being largely laid under 
contribution. There is aracy and very 
accurate article on ‘Theosophy and its 
Divisions,” and we may feel thankful to 
Mr. Stead for putting the matter so 
plainly. ‘Psychic Photography” gives 
some curious pictures, and ‘‘X”’ writes 
brightly on ‘‘ Haunted Houses.” 

We are glad to see in Modern Astrology 
the clear and distinct teaching on re- 
incarnation, and the high ethical tone in 
which astrological topics are treated. 
“The Esoteric Side of Astrology” pro- 
mises well. A Simple Method of Instruc- 
tion in the Science of Astrology, though 
with a cover so alarming that it will 
terrify all but the sternest and most 
resolute enquirers, is a very readable 
little book and will repay perusal. It 
successfully conveys some clear ideas 
touching a much misunderstood subject. 

Light keeps its place as the best of the 
Spiritualistic papers, and the gnostic 
Review leads in Freethought. 
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The lrish Theosophist is taken up for 
the most part with the American “ Cru- 
saders.” But why should Irishmen lose 
all sense of humour, and why should 
ignorance be regarded as deific ? 

Continental Theosophy presents us 
with a most interesting number of Le 
Lotus Gleu, which in its seventh year is 
doing more and more credit toits founder, 
H.P. Blavatsky. The translation of Zhe 
Secret Doctrine is very well done, and will 
bestow a longed-for boon on many a 
French reader. The number contains a 
lucid and thoughtful article by Dr. Pascal 
on “Satanism,” dealing with the matter 
in a philosophical and explanatory way, 
very different from the extraordinary 
hysterics indulged in by some on this 
subject. M. Duc gives a pleasantly 
written account of the Convention. 

Germany has a new metaphysical 
magazine, Metaphysische Rundschau, of a 
cosmopolitan character, the writers being 
three Germans, a Swede, threeAmericans 
and an Englishman. The contents of 
the first number do not promise much for 
the future, but in the absence of a Theo- 
sophical magazine it may do some little 
good. Itis announced as the successor 
of the Sphina, but differs much fron it 
intone. Lotusbliithen gives its readers a 
treat by translating some of the [ao-Teh- 
King; the Shorter Catechism of Madame 
de Guyon serves as example of Theo- 
sophy in Christendom. 

Spain sends out, as usual, Sophia, in 
which translations of 7he Astral Plane 
and Man and his Bodies occupy much 
space; our good colleague, Sa. M. Trevino 
writes on Buddhism. From the ever- 
hardworking Dutch Branch comes 7heo- 
sophia; Afra writes on ‘“ Food for the 
Future,” the various most useful transla- 
tions are continued, as are the lessons in 
Sanskrit, a unique feature introduced 
into a Theosophical magazine, on which 
we congratulate our brothers. 

Theosophy in Australasia is well kept 
up. The notes entitled ‘The Outlook” 
are brightly written, and the article on 
“‘Rreemasonry and Theosophy ” is timely. 
The Seen and the Unseen prints some 
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statements that Jesus of Nazareth is talk- 
ing through mediums. 

America has quite a crop of Theosophi- 
cal and semi-Theosophical magazines. 
In the Metaphysical Magazine the reader 
will naturally turn first to Mr. Johnston’s 
article on ‘“‘Karma in the Ahagavad 
Gitd,”’ but unfortunately the clever writer 
is by no means at his best. Dr. Guy’s 
paper on “The Subtle Body,” is a most 
useful one, and the magazine as a whole 
is exceedingly well conducted. ‘The 
Avena has an article on H. P. B. by one 
of the most faithful workers in the 
American Section, Mrs. Buffington Davis. 
‘The Lamp is very much improved, and 
has a good likeness of Mr. Hargrove, the 
young Englishman who presides over the 
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destinies of the American Secession. The 
Oriental Department of this Society has a 
finely poetical translation of some shlokas 
from the Chhéndogyopanishad, but the 
note on it is a little marred by the intro- 
duction of Mr. Johnston’s fantastic theory 
as to Brahmanas and Kshattryas. The 
remainder of the number isoccupied with 
translations from 7he Crest Jewel of Wis- 
dom. Theosophy has some more affection- 
ate notices of Mr. Judge, and articles on 
‘‘Paul the Initiate,” ‘“‘The Three Quali- 
ties,’ ‘Wagner's Music Dramas” and 
*Kindness—Black Magic?” Mr. Har- 
grove has a funny paragraph, based on 
“a rumour,” he says. That sounds pret- 
tier than “‘invention,”’ 
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